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THE VEILED MAJESTY 


INTRODUCTION 


‘Upon the breast of new-created earth 
Man walk’d; and when and wheresoe’er he moved, 
Alone or mated, solitude was not. 
He heard upon the wind th’ articulate voice 
Of God; and angels to his sight appear’d, 
Crowning the glorious hills of paradise, 
Or through the groves gliding like morning mist 
Enkindled by the sun. He sat and talk’d 
With wing’d messengers, who brought 
To his small island in th’ ethereal deep 
Tidings of joy and love.’ 
WORDSWORTH : Lxcursion, Book IV. 


In the third chapter of Genesis we have an account 
of the interview which took place between the 
Creator and our first parents after their woeful act 
of disobedience. When they heard the voice of God 
calling them, they hid themselves in fear, for they 
knew it to be the voice of their offended God summon- 
ing them to answer for their transgression. Ofttimes 
had its familiar accents thrilled their hearts with glad- 


ness, but now it filled them with terror and remorse. 
I 


i 
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Burdened with the consciousness of their guilt, and 
beside themselves with fright, the hapless pair sought 
to hide themselves from the all-seeing eye of their 
Lord. But there was no escape from that all-con- 
trolling Presence, and as they stood before Him, 
God questioned them, listened to their excuses, and 
finally pronounced sentence upon them. 

From this narrative of the inspired writer it is 
evident that our first parents, in their state of inno- 
cence, enjoyed the companionship of God. The 
voice that called Adam to rebuke him for his faith- 
lessness was not a voice from heaven, like that which 
was heard at the baptism of Christ. It was the 
voice of God appearing in visible form—‘ the voice 
of the Lord God walking in Paradise at the afternoon 
air.”* That He was accustomed to walk in Paradise 
and converse with Adam and Eve is evident from the 
fact that they recognised His voice, when they heard 
it afar off, and knew Him when He stood before then. 

In that beautiful paradise of pleasure all things 
spoke to our first parents of the loving care of the 
Creator, and proclaimed His omnipotence and 
paternal benevolence; yet He deigned to hold 
familiar. and friendly intercourse with them. In 
those blissful evenings in Paradise He joined them 
as a Companion, and spoke to them with a human 
voice, as friend to friend. This companionship lasted 
as long as they retained their innocence. It was 
taken away only in punishment of their transgres- 
sion, and its loss was regarded as the greatest of all 
the evils that their disobedience brought upon them. 


Gen. iii. 8. 
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‘This most afflicts me: that departing hence 
As from His face I shall be hid, deprived 
His blessed countenance ; here I could frequent 
With worship place by place where He vouchsafed 
Presence Divine, and to my sons relate :— 
On this mount He appear’d ; under this tree 
Stood visible ; among these pines His voice 
I heard; here with Him at the fountain talk’d — 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or monument to ages : and thereon 
Offer sweet-smelling gums, and fruits, and flowers.’* 


For the next two thousand years and more God 
appeared on the earth but seldom, and only as a 
mark of special favour to men who were remarkable 
for their faith and fidelity, such as the great patriarchs 

and prophets. Of Henoch, for instance, the holy 
_ priest and prophet, we read that he walked with God, 
and was seen no more, because God took him.t+ 

These occasional manifestations were at length 
succeeded by one of an abiding character, which was 
to serve as a preparation for that gracious, all-atoning 
Presence promised to our first parents in the Garden 
of Eden, and be to shipwrecked humanity as a beacon 
of hope shining amid the gross darkness which en- 
veloped the troubled waters of life, until the Sun of 
Justice should arise to light mankind to the harbour 
of everlasting rest. This new appearing of the Deity 
was inaugurated amid thunder and lightning on 
Mount Sinai; and, as we read in the Book of Exodus, 
God made, on that occasion, a solemn Covenant 
with His chosen people. Among other things, He 


* ¢ Paradise Lost.’ + Heb. xi. 5. 
IZ 
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promised to abide with them in a tabernacle to be 
made according to His directions, and His continued 
presence among them was to be the sensible token 
of the bond between Him and them as long as the 
Covenant should last. ‘They shall make Me a 
sanctuary, and I will dwell in the midst of them.’* 
He gave most minute instructions for the construc- 
tion of this sanctuary, which afterwards became 
known as the Ark of the Covenant, and which for a 
long period continued to be, in a special manner, the 
abode of the Divine Majesty. ‘ Thence,’ said He to 
Moses, ‘ will I give orders, and will speak to thee 
over the propitiatory, and from the midst of the two 
cherubims, which shall be upon the ark of the testi- 
mony, all things which I will command the children 
of Israel by thee.’ When at length the tabernacle 
was finished, the glory of the Lord filled it, and 
Moses could not enter into it by reason of the shining 
of the majesty of the Lord. 

This special presence of God in the Ark of the 
Covenant brought to the Jews innumerable benefits, 
and continued to be a source of the greatest consola- 
tion to them. It gave them courage against their 
enemies, kept alive their faith and trust in God, and 
incited them to persevere in virtuous living. They 
soon learned from experience that as long as they 
were truly grateful for their great privilege, and 
manifested their appreciation of it by the upright- 
ness of their lives, they prospered, and were victori- 
ous over their enemies. When, on the other hand, 
they became unmindful of this Divine Presence, they 


* Exod, xxv. 8. t Exod. xxv. 22. t Exod. xl. 32, 33. 
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invariably suffered reverses, or, in some way or other, 
felt the effects of God’s anger. 


‘Jehovah, shapeless Power above all powers, 
Single and one, the omnipresent God, 
By vocal utterance, or blaze of light, 
Or cloud of darkness, localized in heaven ; 
On earth, enshrined within the wandering ark, 
Or out of Sion thundering, from His throne 
Between the cherubim ; on the cherish’d race 
Shower’d miracles, and ceased not to dispense 
Judgments, that fill’d the land from age to age 
With hope and love, and gratitude and fear, 
And with amazement smote, thereby to assert 
His scorn’d or unacknowledged sovereignty.’* 


It was the knowledge of this special providence of 
God, in their regard, that inspired. the Hebrew 
people with such great confidence, and imparted to 
them a consciousness of superiority over other nations. 
Many are the examples which the Old Testament 
furnishes of the trustfulness in God’s ever-watchful 
care and protection with which the Divine Presence 
inspired the Jews. Thus, for instance, when Eze- 
chias received the insulting letter of Rabsaces, he at 
once made his way to the house of the Lord, and, 
unfolding the letter before the tabernacle, asked the 
King of kings to witness the presumption of Senna- 
cherib. ‘And when Ezechias had received the letter 
of the hand of the messengers, and had read it, he 
went up to the house of the Lord, and spread it 
before the Lord. And he prayed in His sight, say- 
ing: O Lord God of Israel, who sitteth upon the 
cherubims, Thou alone art the God of all the kings 


* Wordsworth : ‘The Excursion.’ 
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of the earth: Thou madest heaven and earth: 
incline Thy ear, and hear: open, O Lord, Thy eyes, 
and see: and hear all the words of Sennacherib, who 
hath sent to upbraid unto us the living God.’* 

The Ark, sanctified as it was with the presence of 
God, became indissolubly associated with the history 
and fortunes of the Jewish people, and they dreaded 
its loss as the greatest misfortune that could happen 
to the nation. It was even regarded by devout Jews 
as a matter of deep regret to be compelled to live at 
a distance from it, as we may see from the plaintive 
lament of David: ‘ How lovely are Thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of Hosts! My soul longeth and fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord.’+' The psalmist, like the rest 
of his countrymen, knew well enough that God was 
everywhere, and that His omnipotent Presence filled 
and sustained all things; nevertheless, it was to His 
localized Presence in the Ark of the Covenant that 
these Jews ever turned and prayed. 

When the time had at length arrived for a more 
perfect manifestation of God’s benevolence to man, 
the Divine Presence in the Ark was succeeded by one 
that appealed more effectively to the human heart, 
for the Word deigned to appear on earth in human 
form. This was the Incarnate Presence promised 
of old to our first parents in the Garden of Eden, 
and looked forward to with such ardent longing by 
so many generations of faithful souls. Signs and 
tokens, types and figures, were now no longer needed, 
for the second Eve had uttered the humble words, 
‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord,’ and the Spirit 


* 4 Kings xix, 14-16. {+ Ps. Ixxxiii. 
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of God had descended upon her who was full of 
grace, fulfilling the words of the prophet: ‘A virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son—Emanuel, who is God 
with us.’ ‘The Word was made flesh;’ God had 
made Himself man for us, and once more, after the 
lapse of more than 4,000 years, He walked upon the 
earth with His creatures. Wonderful indeed was 
the thing which had come to pass, and well might 
the prophet exclaim, as he gazed at it in vision: 
‘ Praise ye the Lord, and call upon Hisname; make 
His works known among the people; remember that 
His name ishigh. Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath 
done great things: show this forth in all the earth. 
Rejoice and praise, O thou habitation of Levi: for 
great is He that is in the midst of thee, the Holy One of 
Tsvael,’* 

But, alas! the Holy One of Israel was rejected by 
His people ; His works of mercy were requited with 
persecution, and His enemies knew no peace until 
the tomb had enclosed His mortal remains. Did 
He then withdraw His Presence from the earth? 
According to the general belief of Christendom, He 
did not withdraw it, but, on the contrary, continued 
to abide with His creatures in a more intimate 
manner and under a lowlier form. Catholics, and 
with them the great majority of Christians, believe 
that the Divine Presence which was manifested at 
the Incarnation in a real, though hidden, manner 
gave place to a Presence equally real, but more 
hidden, and that this Presence will continue until 
the end of time, in fulfilment of the promise, ‘I am 


* Tsa. xil. 4-6, 
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with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.’ They believe, in fact, that by the institution 
of the Holy Eucharist Christ took means to perpetu- 
ate His Presence on earth, in a mystic manner, under 
the outward appearances of bread and wine, in order 
that He might the more effectually draw to Himself 
the hearts of men and promote their sanctifica- 
tion. 

By becoming man He wrought man’s redemption, 
and raised him to a higher plane in the scale of 
being. The humanity in Him enabled Him to make 
human atonement for man’s transgressions, and the 
Divinity in Him gave to that atonement an all- 
sufficing value, and brought to man the possibility 
of a diviner life. By assuming our nature He 
bridged over that immeasurable gulf which had lain 
between the God-life and the mere man-life, so that 
in the Person of Jesus Christ the cycle of being was 
completed, and human nature became sublimely 
exalted. A new life was opened to man, to which 
he could attain through faith and the regenerating 
waters of Baptism. He could be born again, as 
Christ said to Nicodemus, and become, according to 
the testimony of the Apostle, a member of the 
mystical body of Christ, and an heir of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

For the maintenance and development of this 
supernatural life a spiritual sustenance was required, 
and this was provided by our Lord, who became 
Himself the food of the soul in the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. At the Incarnation He had emptied 
Himself of His Divine majesty, and at the Last 
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Supper He debased Himself still further by emptying © 
Himself of His human attributes. By the sacra- 
ment which He then instituted He contrived to con- 
tinue His real Presence upon the earth, and provided 
an inexhaustible food for the soul, so that man might 
live his Divine life in union with Him. What the 
fondest heart would never have dared to hope for, 
what the imagination in its wildest flights could never 
have conceived, was accomplished when our Re-- 
deemer took bread and wine into His sacred hands, 
changed them into His own Body and Blood, and 
instituted a sacrament which should perpetuate His 
real Presence, and provide a spiritual nourishment 
for the solace and support of the supernatural life of 
the soul. 

At the same time, as we shall see, He left behind 
Him an effective and salutary memorial of His 
passion and death. Under the Old Dispensation 
there was a Presence and a sacrifice, both closely 
allied, indeed, but yet distinct ; whereas under the 
New Dispensation the Presence and sacrifice coalesce, 
for Jesus present in the Sacrament is also present as 
Priest and Victim in the Sacrifice. In His Divine 
nature He is the object of our supreme adoration— 
the Presence to whom sacrifice is offered; and in 
His human nature He is both the Priest and the 
Victim. Having in His carnate form tasted death 
for us, He is ever in His mystic form keeping up the 
memorial of that death as a constant means of pro- 
pitiation. He who came into this world in the 
humiliation of helpless infancy has entered within 
the sacramental veils, to be for ever our High Priest 
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according to the order of Melchisedech. Having at 
the Last Supper brought forth bread, in fulfilment 
of His type, He is ever bringing forth bread and 
wine through the hands of His ministers, and 
through their hands changing them into His Body 
and Blood. Ever reducing Himself to the state of a 
Victim, He is ever supplying to the world the in- 
exhaustible effects which accrue from that sacrifice 
which He offered up on Calvary. In these ever- 
blessed words, ‘Do this for a commemoration of 
Me,’ He verified His prophecy, ‘ The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true adorers shall adore the 
Father in spirit and in truth’; and He also fulfilled 
the saying of the last of the Old Testament prophets, 
‘From the rising of the sun even to the going down, 
My name is great among the Gentiles, and in every 
place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to My 
name a clean oblation.’ 

Such, in brief, is the Catholic belief concerning 
the Holy Eucharist, and, undoubtedly, it points to 
a concordant development in God’s dealings with 
mankind from the beginning to the end of time, 
affords evidence of continuous progress in the Divine 
scheme of revelation, and shows that the prophets 
looked forward with a true instinct to a more per- 
fect manifestation of God’s regard for His human 
creatures. This belief of Catholics was, it must 
be noted, the belief of the entire Christian Church 
previous to the Reformation, and it has continued 
to the present day to be the belief of all Christians 
except Protestants. ‘Ask the Greek, who sits, like 
Jeremiah, among the ruins of his former empire, to 
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what dogma of his faith he clings with most affec- 
tion, as his support in his oppression and his comfort 
in his degradation, and he will reply that from his 
belief in this mystery, as clearly attested in the con- 
fessions of faith subscribed by his patriarchs and 
archbishops, he has derived his most feeling confi- 
dence and relief. Ask the Nestorian, separated since 
the fifth century from the communion of our Church, 
and excluded for ages from the rest of the world, 
in the uttermost bounds of India, what made his 
forefathers hail with such friendly interest and regard 
as brothers the first Europeans who visited them in 
their unknown retirement, and he will show you the 
published letter of his pastors, attesting that it was 
their consolation to find men from Portugal, a country 
far off, of whose existence they had never heard, 
celebrating the same sacrifice, with the same belief 
as themselves. Ask the swarthy Monophysite of 
Abyssinia, in whose geography and history the name 
of Rome probably had not a place before modern 
times, what is the first mystery among the thin and 
shrivelled remains of Christianity which have con- 
tinued to hold their roots in his scorched and barren 
land, and he replies, in the confession of faith written 
by the hand of one of his kings, that the first and 
noblest of his sacraments is that of the Body and 
Blood of his Lord. In a word, travel over the whole 
of Asia and Africa, where one remnant of Christianity 
yet exists, ask all the scattered tribes of the desert, 
all the fierce hordes of the mountains, or the more 
instructed inhabitants of the city, what are the points 
on which they agree relating to the Redeemer of the 
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world, and His Divine and human nature, and you 
may find them at variance, and ready to combat 
together on the most important dogmas concerning 
it; but the point round which all will rally, the 
principle on which all will agree, as admitted equally 
by all, is that their Redeemer, both in His Divine 
and human nature, is really present in the sacrament 
of the altar’ (Wiseman, ‘ Lectures on the Doctrine 
and Practice of the Catholic Church’). 

As we have said, the only exceptions to this uni- 
versal rule of belief is found among Protestants, who, 
for the most part, deny that our Redeemer is truly 
and substantially present in the Holy Eucharist. 
Some writers who seek to support this negation 
affirm that His ministry of mercy was completed on 
Calvary, and that, consequently, His mission turned 
out a failure, as regards the great majority of Chris- 
tians, when He and His Apostles had passed away. 
Milton, in his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ gives expression to 
this opinion in the words which he puts into the 
mouth of the archangel Michael, who declares that 
as soon as the Apostles had accomplished their work 
wicked men— 

‘The truth 
With superstition and traditions taint, 
Left only in these written records pure, 
Though not but by the spirit understood. 
Whence heavy persecutions shall arise 
On all who in the worship persevere 
Of spirit and truth ; the rest—far greater part— 


Will deem in outward rites and specious forms 
Religion satisfied.’ 


If this were correct—if ‘the far greater part’ of 
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Christians derived no benefit from the redemption— 
it would have to be admitted that the sacrifice on 
Calvary was a useless sacrifice ; and that, in taking 
away His sensible Presence from the earth, God left 
mankind worse off than before the Incarnation. 
No one who really believes in the Redemption can 
consistently accept these conclusions, or fail to 
acknowledge, as more in keeping with the doctrine 
of the Incarnation and more honouring to the Word 
Incarnate, the belief that His ministry was not 
defeated, but that, on the contrary, it has developed 
gloriously in the course of ages. 

He who was expected for 4,000 years came to 
give life more abundantly, to establish more intimate 
relations between God and man, and to bring to 
perfection, under the New Law of Grace, whatever 
good was contained in the Old Dispensation. As we 
have already seen, the good that was most prized 
then was God’s sensible presence in the midst of His 
people, and consequently, in the kingdom which 
Christ established upon earth, it was to be expected “ 
that the Divine Presence should be continued in a 
more perfected form. There was a further reason 
for this continued presence in the fact that, as the 
New Law is the consummation of the Old, it is also 
the immediate preparation for the state of final 
beatitude; and as the Old Law was a shadow of the 
New, so is the New a shadow of the glory of heaven. 
There the blessed shall see God face to face, and 
seeing Him, will possess Him, and thus be made 
partakers of His eternal happiness. It is but natural, 
therefore, that He who will be fully manifested in 
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the next life, and thereby constitute the happiness of 
the blessed, should now, in a veiled form, constitute 
the chief glory of the Church of Christ upon earth. 

That love which predominates and fills all things 
in heaven could have no better type than the Sacra- 
ment of love, by which the faithful participate in 
their God, and receive that sanctification from which 
will spring the glory and happiness of the beatified 
state. In that Sacrament is contained the Source 
of all grace, and by means of it the soul is brought 
into the closest union with God of which it is capable 
in this life. It satisfies, in the most perfect manner 
possible to this life, that supreme need of the soul to 
be brought into communion with its God. 

Typified by the tree of life which grew in the 
Garden of Eden, this Divine food was provided by 
the Saviour as an inexhaustible source of grace and 
blessings ; and the design has not been frustrated, 
for, as the history of the Church clearly proves, the 
Holy Eucharist has been the fruitful source of a 
faith and love which have ennobled the lives of count- 


less multitudes of men and women. In its institu-_ 


tion our Saviour gave proof.of a power that was 
omnipotent, as well as a love that was Divine. 
According to all human calculation, His mission had 
failed, for He had come to the end of His mortal 
career, and had made but few disciples. The last 
hour of His freedom had come, and His enemies 
were about to work their evil will upon Him; but, 
by the institution of the Holy Eucharist, He stultified 
their fell designs, and gave an impetus to the work 
of salvation which has never lost its efficacy. The 
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words, ‘ Do this for a commemoration of Me,’ were a 
command which has ever since received a loving and 
ready obedience, and a prophecy which has found 
complete fulfilment, from that day to this, on countless 
altars throughout Christendom. 

By these words of infinite power the Saviour set a 
bridge over time and space—over time, because the 
consecration in the supper-room in Jerusalem became 
a perpetual act, and over space, because it can be 
witnessed everywhere. Destructive Time has had no 
power to impair the work which the Saviour accom- 
plished in those last sad moments when He was 
about to be betrayed into the hands of wicked men. 
It has lived and flourished, being renewed unceasingly 
on hundreds of thousands of altars, so that, from the 
rising of the sun even to the going down, there is 
offered up to God a clear oblation, and the remem- 
brance of the bloody Sacrifice of Calvary is being 
kept alive throughout the world. 

Nineteen centuries have rolled by, and that heavenly 
bread which Jesus distributed to His Apostles is still 
at hand to nourish souls striving after perfection. 
Still it continues, as in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, to strengthen the weak, to purify 
sinners, and to promote sanctity. Every day, and, 
in fact, every moment of the day and night, there is 
renewed the mystical oblation of the heavenly Victim 
in practically every corner of the world—in glorious 
cathedrals, with a magnificent splendour of ritual, as 
well as in humble churches, chapels, cabins, tents, 
or even under the shade of trees; in presence of 
worshippers consisting of the noblest in the land, 
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or the poorest of the cities’ outcasts; before men of 
the highest culture, or before naked savages; for 
wherever the Catholic missioner sets his foot, his 
first act is to erect an altar, and call down the Lord 
of all things to sanctify, by His Presence, the new 
territory about to be added to His kingdom upon 
earth. By virtue of this Divine enactment, God is 
no longer afar off, or present in a pantheistic sense. 
He is Emanuel—God with us—the all-powerful and 
infinitely tender and merciful God in the Sacrament 
of His self-abasement. And what a revelation of 
infinite condescension does this Divine Presence not 
afford us! And how well it harmonizes with God’s 
loving Providence ! 

Yes, assents the unbeliever, it is a beautiful con- 
ception, but no more than a conception—a mere 
figment of a too fond imagination; for it is absurd to 
believe that God should empty Himself, not only of 
His Divine Majesty, but even of those Divine attri- 
butes which He assumed at the Incarnation, and 
subsist on the altar under the forms of bread and 
wine. Thus the Catholic doctrine concerning the 
Eucharist is rejected for the same reason that the 
Messias was rejected of old by the Jews and to-day 
by Rationalists. Jew and Rationalist maintain that 
it is unreasonable to suppose that the infinite, eternal 
God should become incarnate in the person of Jesus 
Christ ; and the unbeliever in the Eucharist main- 
tains, with the same mental bias, that it is altogether 
unreasonable, and even absurd, to imagine that the 
Lord of all things should be really and substantially 
present under the appearances of bread and wine. 
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This mental attitude is natural enough in unen- 
lightened people, for the mere conception of such 
debasement is not only distasteful, but impossible of 
comprehension by those who have not humbly pon- 
dered on the ways of God’s providence, or attempted 
to sound the depth of His love for His creatures. 

Those, however, who reverently seek after truth 
will have little difficulty in finding that the Catholic 
belief about the Eucharist is in harmony with the 
teaching of Revelation, affords a most striking mani- 
festation of God’s love for His creatures, and rests 
on the solid foundation of Christian tradition and the 
Scriptures. 

The history of God’s dealings with mankind is a 
manifestation of His infinite love for us, and conse- 
quent desire to win our love. ‘I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love, therefore have I drawn thee, 
taking pity on thee.’* ‘My delights are to be with 
the children of men.’+ It was this love for His 
creatures and desire to be with them that drew Him 
to the Ark of the Covenant; but even this signal 
manifestation of favour, and constant pleading through 
the prophets, failed to win Him that whole-hearted 
homage which He desired. His love, however, was 
not to be vanquished by man’s ingratitude; so, instead 
of casting off the human race as unworthy of further 
benefit, He made that promise of infinite condescen- 
sion which was fulfilled at the Incarnation: ‘I will, 
draw them with the cords of Adam, with the bands 
of love.’t{ The Lord of all things had become a 
child of Adam that He might appeal to the hearts of 

% Jere xxxi. 3. + Prov. viii. 31. £ Osee xi. 4. 
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the children of Adam, and the earth was gladdened 
with the vision of an infant Saviour carried in the 
arms of His Virgin Mother. But this ineffable con- 
descension appealed only to the hearts of a few, and 
scandalized the great majority of the Jews. Had He 
come to this carnal-minded people, as He had come 
of yore to their forefathers, amid the dread thunder’s 
crash and lurid lightning flash, they would have been 
impressed, and have fallen down and worshipped 
Him; but they worshipped Him not, nor feared 
Him, because He came as a helpless babe, and, 
worse than all, as a poverty-stricken babe. 

He came unto His own, but because He came in 
such lowly form His own received Him not. He 
was pushed and jostled by the crowd, despised as an 
impostor, and at» last done to death with protracted 
cruelty and every mark of infamy. And they knew 
not, says the Apostle, that they were crucifying the 
Lord of glory. They knew not that Divine Presence, 
so hidden, so mysterious, so inglorious was It; 
or, rather, perhaps, they did not wish to know their 
Lord in His self-imposed humiliation. He was 
despised then because He assumed a human form, 

/ just as He is despised now by some as the ‘ wafer 
God,’ because He is pleased for man’s sake to con- 
ceal His majesty under the humble form of bread. 

In the days of His mortal life they mocked 
Him, saying, Is not this the carpenter’s Son? And 
now He is, in like manner, blasphemed by the 
worldly-wise because He has humbled Himself still 
more profoundly, and left Himself more completely 
at the mercy of His creatures. The Jews of old 
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thought that it was unworthy of God to appear in 
human form, and present-day objectors decide that it 
is unbecoming of Him to exist under the sacramental 
veils. In their self-sufficiency they consider them- 
selves capable of judging what the infinitely wise 
God should do or should not do; and relying solely 
on their sense of the fitness of things, they refuse to 
believe that God can be present in a real, substantial 
manner in the Eucharist. 

Such mental attitude is conceivable in the case of 
one who does not believe at all in the supernatural, 
but it is certainly inexplicable in a Christian who 
professes to believe with a full faith in the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. If it be conceded that God, out 
of love for us, so debased Himself as to be born of a 
woman, and exist for a time as a helpless babe, why 
should He not also, out of love for us, condescend, in 
His glorified state, to become present under the form 
of bread for the spiritual nourishment of faithful 
souls? In both acts the Divine condescension is 
analogous, only the second affords a greater proof of 
love; and it may be remarked here, in passing, that 
nowhere in Scripture does Our Lord so emphatically 
declare Himself to be God as He declared, at the 
Last Supper, that the bread which He held in His 
hand was His own Body. 

His presence under the form of bread is, of course, 
a mystery, and, like all mysteries, must necessarily 
be incomprehensible to the human mind; but it can- 
not, on that account, be reasonably rejected by any- 
one who believes in the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
The Bible tells us that Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
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Abiu, with seventy of the ancients of Israel, went 
up into Mount Sinai, and there actually beheld God. 
‘ They saw the God of Israel, and under His feet, as 
it were, a work of sapphire stone, and as the heaven 
when clear. Neither did He lay His hand upon 
those of the children of Israel that retired afar off; 
and they saw God, and did eat and drink.’* If these 
Jews saw God, and yet lived, is it incredible that 
Christians should be allowed to look upon God veiled 
under the sacramental species? And if the Jews 
were blessed with the living Presence of God in their 
tabernacle, is it so unreasonable to suppose that 
Christians, who admittedly live under a more perfect 
dispensation, should be favoured with the presence 
of their Saviour in the Eucharist? ‘Thus, the 
Catholic belief respecting the Eucharist is no more 
incredible than the Old Testament teaching concern- 
ing God’s manifestation of Himself under the Old 
Dispensation. It is consistent with the general 
teaching of Scripture, and brings into harmony the 
history of God’s dealings with mankind, especially in 
the matter of justification by grace as a Divine living 
principle in the soul. The man who does not believe 
in internal justification, but believes, on the contrary, 
that by an act of faith or trust in Christ he receives 
a cloak to cover all his iniquities and a sure passport 
to the kingdom of heaven, will see no need for the 
presence of our Lord in the Eucharist. Others, 
less Lutheran in their belief, are, nevertheless, of 
opinion that, since man has been restored to a state 
of justification, and can worship ‘in spirit and truth,’ 
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we do not require any such sensible consolations as 
might be afforded by the continued presence of 
Christ on the earth. Indeed, they affect to consider 
that the absence of such sensible consolation is more 
worthy of man’s present state of justification and 
enlightenment. Such an opinion as this has, how- 
ever, no foundation in reason, and it is clearly 
opposed to Divine revelation. 

Adam and Eve, in the Garden of Eden, were in a 
state of justification, and could certainly worship in 
spirit and truth, yet they were favoured with the 
visible presence of God. It was, in fact, precisely 
because they were in a state of innocence and 
pleasing to God that this happiness was conferred 
upon them. God, who is our Creator and the source 
of all good, can alone satisfy the innate longing of 
the human heart, and as we are creatures of sense, 
we naturally long, in our mortal state, for sensitive 
communion with Him. It was to satisfy this natural 
desire that He conversed with our first parents before 
their expulsion from Paradise, and that He after- 
wards appeared to Abraham under a human form, to 
Moses in a burning bush, and to the children of 
Israel in a pillar of fire. It was for this reason also 
that He entered into communion with the Jews by 
commanding them to eat of the sacrifices offered in 
His honour. 

When He became incarnate in the person of Jesus 
Christ, many people saw and conversed with Him, 
but this was not in itself sufficient to satisfy the 
longing of subsequent generations for sensible com- 
munion with God. For their benefit the Saviour 
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instituted the Eucharist, by means of which He con- 
trived to perpetuate His presence upon earth, not in 
the carnal state of His mortality, but in a glorified 
state, under the outward tokens of bread and wine, 
and thus He left behind Him a Sacrament, to satisfy 
the natural desire of the human soul for communion 
with the Divinity, and at the same time a most 
affecting memorial of His love for mankind. 

The need of communion with God was not 
lessened by the fact that we are restored to a 
state of justification, and enlightened by Christian 
revelation. Although, by His death upon the Cross, 
the Son of God made atonement for sin, man’s 
moral and intellectual faculties remained impaired. 
The means of attaining eternal happiness were placed 
within His reach, but He still continued subject to 
sin and sorrow in this life, and for these evils, which 
will for ever continue to afflict humanity, the Holy 
Eucharist provided an antidote. In that Sacrament 
Jesus does not remain everywhere and for ever 
merely that He may receive the loving homage of 
an ever-increasing body of worshippers and the 
offerings of precious gifts, but He continues His 
lowly life that He may sanctify souls and lighten 
the burdens of the toil-worn and afflicted. In this 
Sacrament of love He is ever addressing to us these 
words of tender sympathy: ‘Come to me, all you 
that labour, and are heavily burdened, and I will 
refresh you.’ 

In our insufficiency we have need. of someone to 
whom we can open our hearts, and who can feel and 
sympathize with us. In the Holy Eucharist we have 
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such a One—a Friend, tender and compassionate, / 
who can lighten our burthen or increase our happi- 
ness ; a Friend who is in very truth the medicine of 
life, whose love never fails, but endures beyond the 
grave, from time to eternity, and through all eternity. 
And not only is Christ in the Eucharist our Friend, 
our Refuge, our Consoler, but He is also, as has 
been said, the spiritual food of our souls. 

Like all other living things, the soul cannot thrive 
without refreshment, and its chief source of refresh- 
ment is the Holy Eucharist. By partaking of it 
the soul becomes united with the Source of all life: 
‘He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, 
abideth in Me, and I in him;* and hence the saying 
of St. Paul: ‘I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in 
me.’t By this union the soul is strengthened in 
virtue, as the early Christians so well understood, for 
they never neglected to fortify themselves with the 
Holy Eucharist before facing the horrors of martyr- 
dom. By this union also life everlasting is imparted 
to both soul and body. ‘ Your fathers did eat manna 
in the desert, and they died. This is the bread 
descending from heaven, that if any man eat of it 
he may not die.’ ‘He that eateth My Flesh, and 
drinketh My Blood, hath everlasting life: and I will 
raise him up at the last day. As the living Father 
hath sent Me, and I live by the Father: so he that 
eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me. This is 
the bread which cometh down’ from heaven, that if 
any man eat of it he may not die.’} As purely cor- 
poral food by nourishing the body reacts upon and 
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delights the soul, so does this spiritual food of the 
soul react upon the body and implant in it the germs 
of immortality. 

On Calvary Jesus died once for all mankind; but 
in the sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist He renews 
without ceasing, in a mystic manner, His death for 
every individual soul. By His Incarnation He be- 
came intimately associated with human nature, but 
by means of the Holy Eucharist He becomes inti- 
mately united with each worthy recipient, in whose 
soul He is spiritually born again. By virtue of this 
Eucharistic union the soul continues to live its super- 
natural life, as Christ in His human nature lives by 
virtue of His union with His Eternal Father: ‘As 
the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth Me, the same also shall live 
by me.’ Thus united with the source of all grace, 
the soul has a powerful aid to the acquisition of 
every virtue, and has all that it needs for the attain- 
ing of its final glorification. 

Well may it be said, then, that in instituting the 
Holy Eucharist our Saviour exhausted the infinite 
treasury of His love that He might win the hearts of 
His creatures: ‘I am come to cast fire upon the 
earth, and what will I but that it be enkindled.’ And 
this ineffable love, before which all the nobleness 
and unselfishness of earthly love pales into insignifi- 
cance, has not been thrown away, nor has the Divine 
purpose been frustrated, for the Eucharist has been 
the chief means of promoting the glory of the heavenly 
Father, has kept alive the memory of Christ’s passion 
and death, and has contributed more than anything 
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else to the spiritual welfare and happiness of mankind. 
There can be no doubt that it has been the chief 
factor in Christianizing the world and in drawing 
men’s hearts to God, for the Saviour’s humble 
presence under the sacramental veils has appealed to 
them as nothing else could have done. In His 
mortal life He made but a handful of disciples, but 
in His Eucharistic life He has drawn to Himself the 
civilized world. ‘He came,’ says Cardinal Newman, 
‘into the world in the flesh, and the world knew Him 
not ; He came unto His own, and His own received 
Him not. But He came in order to make them re- 
ceive Him, know Him, worship Him.... Pass a few 
generations, and the whole face of things is changed 
—the earth is covered with His temples. Go where 
you will, you find the eternal mountains hewn and 
fashioned into shrines where He may dwell, who 
was an outcast in the days of His flesh. Rivers and 
mines pay tribute of their richest jewels; forests are 
searched for their choicest woods; the skill of man 
is put to task to use what Nature furnishes. Go 
through the countries where His name is known, and 
you will find all that is rarest and most wonderful in 
nature or art has been consecrated to Him. Kings’ 
palaces are poor, whether in architecture or in decora- 
tion, compared to the shrines which have been reared 
to Him.’ 

At first His Eucharistic life was lowly and hidden, 
like the early days of His mortal life. The stable 
was exchanged for the underground cavern; but as, 
in the helplessness of infancy, He drew princes from 
a distant land to pay Him homage and lay their 
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offerings at His feet, so also, in His lowly state in 
the darksome catacombs of ancient Rome, He drew 
to Himself an ever-increasing band of worshippers, 
who were content to lay at His feet not merely their 
worldly goods and all that they held dear, but their 
very lives as well. To those early worshippers the 
lowly Presence on the altars of these underground 
caverns was no less real or worthy of their homage 
than that which had lain in the manger at Bethlehem, 
which had walked the streets of Jerusalem, which 
had hung in agony upon the Cross, and their faith in 
It braced them to endure with serenity the cruellest 
torture and most dreadful of deaths. For 300 years 
the blood of Christians continued to flow, and the 
powers of evil were leagued against the Divine 
Presence, but the Lord of all things had not put 
Himself in bonds to be driven from the earth. He 
had come to stay, to be the King of the earth as He 
was of heaven, and He has become King of the earth 
with a world-wide dominion. : 

From those dark days of secret worship even until 
now, amid all the vicissitudes of nineteen centuries, 
Jesus, in the Sacrament of the altar, has ruled, and 
in every generation vast multitudes have devoted 
themselves to Him in a service of love. In His 
honour have been erected those magnificent cathe- 
drals which are still the glory of the civilized world, 
and in the building of which the highest in the land 
have not infrequently worked side by side with the 
lowliest, rich and poor spending themselves and their 
possessions in their desire to honour befittingly their 
Lord in the Eucharist. It was this love of Him that 
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evoked all that is most beautiful in the art and 
poetry of the Church, and produced the magnificent 
ritual which adds such splendour to Catholic worship. 
In fact, the Eucharistic Presence has ever been the 
pivot on which turns all the Church’s worship and 
ritualistic ceremonial, and which alone gives life and 
meaning to the cycle of festivals which compose the 
ecclesiastical year. 

Unwavering belief in the real and permanent 
presence of our Saviour in the Holy Eucharist has, 
in fact, ever been the very soul of Catholic doctrine, 
and has constituted the chief glory and beauty of the 
Catholic Church. In good fortune and in bad it has 
been for nigh 2,000 years the central point of her 
worship, her ritual, and her discipline. In the state 
of His voluntary humiliation the Saviour has com- 
pelled a homage and veneration such as the most 
ambitious and powerful of rulers have never suc- 
ceeded in winning. Before that lowly Presence 
the mightiest monarchs have bent their knee, and 
esteemed it a privilege to assist in carrying a canopy 
over the Sacred Host when borne in procession. 

At the present day, in spite of the prevalence of 
worldly ideas, the Eucharistic Presence continues to 
exercise an all-powerful influence over the lives of 
Catholics ; still it continues to beautify, elevate, 
purify, and sustain the lives of the poor in every 
great city of the civilized world. It is love for Jesus 
in the Holy Eucharist that draws the faithful to the 
Catholic Church, not on Sundays only, but on all 
the days of the week. Let anyone who doubts the 
devotion of Catholics to the blessed Sacrament visit 
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a church during the time of Exposition, and note the 
conduct of the worshippers, whether men or women, 
rich or poor, educated or unlettered, and he will not 
fail to be impressed by the faith, piety, and love 
manifested in their countenances and in their very 
postures. 

No observant person who has frequented Catholic 
churches, and seen people assisting at Mass, receiving 
Holy Communion, or making visits to the blessed 
Sacrament, need ask why Christ has left Himself to 
usin the Eucharist. Nor would anyone have to ask 
that question who had watched by the death-bed of 
a good Catholic, and witnessed the joy with which 
he received his Lord under the sacramental species ; 
for there is one hope that a Catholic always cherishes 
—one fond hope lying deep down in the recesses 
of his heart, and sustaining him amid the trials of 
life—that when death is about to lay its icy hand 
upon him, and his soul is about to pass to the 
judgment-seat of his Maker, he may have the con- 
solation of receiving Jesus his Saviour in the holy 
Viaticum. 

With this firm belief in the Real Presence is neces- 
sarily linked belief in the Eucharistic sacrifice of the 
Mass, by means of which the sacrifice of Calvary is 
continually being memorialized and rendered fruitful. 
We merely refer to it now in order to insist upon its 
claim to the serious consideration of those who do 
not believe with us that it is a true propitiatory 
sacrifice. Whatever people may think about the 
truth or efficacy of the Mass, they must at least 
admit that it is a great fact, wide as the world, 
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and old as Christianity. It isalways going on, there 
never being a moment of the day or night when 
Mass is not being celebrated at thousands of altars, 
and it has been going on for nearly 1,900 years. 
_ A few centuries ago, and there was scarcely a 
village in England where Mass was not offered up 
every day; and what took place in England then is 
taking place now in every Catholic country in the 
world. The celebration of Mass is the chief act in 
the daily life of every Catholic priest, and it is the 
central act of worship of 220,000,000 of Catholics, as 
well as 96,000,000 of Christians who are outside the 
Catholic fold. Surely, then, it must be admitted 
that that which is the chief act of religion of 
300,000,000 of Christians is a fact that cannot in 
conscience be ignored, and it calls for the careful 
study of all who believe that Christ established 
a Church which He promised to guard from 
error. 

The religion as by law established in this country 
has pronounced a sweeping condemnation on all 
those Christians on account of their belief in the 
Mass, and declares them to be immersed in ‘ damn- 
able idolatry.’ If this awful charge were true, it 
would follow that God had been unmerciful and 
inconsistent in His dealings with humanity; that 
eight-tenths of the Christians who have ever lived 
derived no benefit from the Redemption ; and that, 
as far as they were concerned, His coming was a 
curse instead of a blessing. Either the Mass is what 
Catholics claim it to be, or else for 1,500 years all 
Christians were fundamentally wrong in their wor- 
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ship, and at the present day nearly three-fourths of 
the Christians of the world are likewise wrong. If 
the latter supposition were true there would be 
nothing left for an honest man but Agnosticism, 
for it would be impossible to believe any longer in 
the Divinity of Christ or the goodness of God. It is 
clearly the duty, therefore, of those who differ from 
us to inquire conscientiously into the Catholic belief 
concerning the Holy Eucharist, and to weigh well 
the arguments on which that belief is based. 

It is impossible, without a feeling of astonishment 
and indignation, to read of the apathy of the people of 
Jerusalem when the Magi came among them in 
search of the new-born Messias. They were told of 
the star appearing in the east, and they knew of the 
prophecy that He should be born at Bethlehem, 
yet none of them took the trouble to seek Him out. 
Not less amazing is the apathy of certain Christians 
in presence of the stupendous fact that the great 
majority of their fellow-Christians are absolutely 
convinced that they have Jesus Christ really present 
on their altars, that He is offered up continually in 
sacrifice, and that He is received sacramentally by 
the faithful. Among those who hold this belief are, 
and always have been, men of profound learning, of 
keen intellect, and of undisputed honesty; and so 
strong is their faith that they would lay down their 
lives in its defence, as Sir Thomas More and so 
many others have done. Shall we say, then, that 
this belief which they prize so dearly, and on which 
they stake their eternal salvation in all sincerity and 
humility is ‘absurd’? We all profess obedience to, 
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and belief in, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and that being so, we cannot ponder too deeply on 
that solemnly expressed and reiterated command: 
‘Unless ye eat the Flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink His Blood, ye shall not have life in 
you.’ 


CHAPTER I 
THE PROMISE 


*O, Manna? which my sovereign Lord 
In pity left for me: 
Without this mystery adored 
What would this exile be? 


In the foregoing general dissertation on the Real 
Presence we have shown that the Catholic belief 
concerning the Eucharist has a claim to the serious 
consideration of all who love truth and justice. We 
now propose to discuss more fully the foundations on 
which this belief rests; and, in the first place, we 
shall endeavour, by an appeal to the authority of the 
New Testament, and the belief and teaching of the 
Church from the time of the Apostles, to show that 
our Saviour, in His love for man, condescends to 
dwell on earth in the Sacrament of the Eucharist as 
truly as He does in heaven, where His glory is mani- 
fested. Then we shall put before the reader our 
reasons for believing that Our Lord, at the Last 
Supper, instituted a Sacrifice as well as a Sacrament, 
and that that Sacrifice has been offered up continu- 
ously from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day. 
[ 32 ] 
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In the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel we have 
an account of the remarkable miracle, wrought in 
the desert region of Bethsaida, by which Our Lord 
fed a very great multitude with a small quantity of 
bread. So impressed were the people by this miracle 
that they wished to proclaim Him king, but the 
Saviour withdrew Himself from them, and, after 
spending part of the evening in communion with His 
heavenly Father, He walked across lake Tiberias 
to Capharnaum. On the following day He was 
found there by some of those whom He had miracu- 
lously fed, and their amazement was great, for they 
knew, from the circumstances mentioned by the 
Evangelist, that He could not have crossed the 
water in a boat. ‘ Rabbi,’ said they, ‘when camest 
Thou hither?’ But Our Lord did not choose to 
satisfy their curiosity. Instead of doing so He re- 
proached them for their earthly-mindedness, knowing 
as He did that they only sought Him with a view 
to their temporal interests; and He exhorted them 
to set their hearts, not on the things of earth, 
but on those things which endure unto life ever- 
lasting. 

In reply to their inquiry what they must do to this 
end, He tells them that their first duty is to believe 
in Him. This answer apparently does not satisfy 
them, so they ask Him to manifest, by some sign 
from heaven, that He has a right to claim such 
belief, and they remind Him very ungraciously of 
the manna which Moses gave their fathers in the 
desert, as if to insinuate that, the gift of manna 
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being a greater miracle than the multiplication 
of bread, Moses must have been greater than 
Jesus. 

In His reply to this challenge, Our Lord first of 
all contradicts the statement that Moses gave them 
bread from heaven; for the manna did not really 
come from heaven, and it was God, not Moses, who 
sent it. He informs them, moreover, that now, in 
truth, the Bread of God has come down from heaven 
to give life to the world. These words greatly 
interest the Jews, and they cry out to Him, ‘ Lord, 
give us always this bread.’ Our Lord answers them, 
‘I am the Bread of life. He that cometh to Me 
shall not hunger, and he that believeth in Me shall 
never thirst.’ 

Having thus told them that He is the true Bread 
of life, He explains in the following verses that He 
calls Himself bread inasmuch as He is the nourish- 
ment of souls, and the giver of life to those who 
believe in Him; and He insists upon their believing 
that He has actually come down from heaven to give 
life to their souls. Finally, putting aside all metaphor, 
He insists in plain and forcible language on the 
necessity of believing in Him: ‘Amen, amen, I say 
unto you, he that believeth in Me hath eternal 
life.’ 

In the next verse Our Lord enters on a new topic. 
Having insisted upon the necessity of faith in Him, 
He proceeds to announce a doctrine which will put 
their faith to the severest test. He speaks of Him- 
self now not merely as bread, but as food and drink, 
as flesh and blood, and He insists that this Flesh and 
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Blood of His must be eaten and drunk by all who 
wish to have eternal life. 

They had referred to the miraculous food of the 
manna as a challenge to Him to show by some 
equally marvellous work that He had a right to 
claim their belief in Him as heaven-sent. He takes 
up the challenge, and tells them that He will give 
them a more excellent food, which is none other 
than Himself. He insists that the living Bread 
which has come down from heaven is His own 
Flesh and Blood, which, unlike the manna, will 
have power to confer on the recipient life ever- 
lasting. 

According to the opinion of the majority of present- 
day Protestants, Our Lord speaks here in a figurative 
sense. They deny that there is any transition at 
verse 48, for there is no manifest indication of a 
transition, and they regard what follows as a con- 
tinuation of Our Lord’s discourse on faith, and as 
implying nothing more than a metaphorical recep- 
tion of Himself by an act of faith. In answer to 
these objections we may observe, in the first place, 
that in Scripture the transition from one subject to 
another is not always clearly defined nor easily 
apparent. For instance, there is a discourse in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel (chapters xxiv. and xxv.) on 
two distinct topics, one referring to the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the other to the end of the world, 
and yet there is no marked transition from one sub- 
ject to the other. 

In the discourse under consideration, that there is 
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a transition is evident from the change of expressions 
and the marked differences of phraseology that occur 
in the second part. In fact, it seems not unlikely 
that it was delivered on a subsequent occasion, for . 
the second portion in which He speaks of giving Him- 
self as the nourishment of our souls was delivered, 
as St. John tells us (verse 60), in the synagogue of 
Capharnaum, whereas the address on faith was prob- 
ably delivered on the borders of the lake of Genes- 
areth. However this may be, the most reliable of 
Protestant commentators, as Professor Tholuck, of 
Halle, Drs. Tittman, Sherlock, and Jeremy Taylor, 
admit that there 7s a transition, and that in the 
second part Christ speaks of His Presence in the 
Eucharist. 

In the discourse on Faith (verses 29-48), Our 
Lord makes use of expressions which the Jews could 
easily understand as referring to that subject. 
Throughout the whole of it He does not once allude 
to the idea of eating, even when the metaphor He 
employs calls for the use of the word. Thus, in the 
verse, ‘I am the Bread of life: he that cometh to 
Me shall not hunger, and he that believeth in Me 
shall not thirst,’ there is a rhetorical violation of the 
metaphor by the use of the words cometh and believeth 
instead of eateth and drinketh. Our Lord refrains 
from using the more appropriate words in order to 
avoid any misconception. As ‘to teach,’ or ‘to re- 
ceive instructions, was not infrequently expressed 
by the Jews as ‘giving bread’ or ‘ partaking of food,’ 
they had no difficulty in understanding Our Lord when 
He referred to Himself as the Bread of life. More- 
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over, the phrases chosen by Him enabled the Jews 
to understand without any difficulty that He merely 
proposed Himself to them as the object of their 
belief. He made use of metaphor in order to excite 
their attention, but He was careful to explain His 
meaning in plain words. He described Himself as 
the living Bread which came down from heaven, 
and the Jews thereupon murmured—not because He 
called Himself bread, but because He claimed to 
have come down from heaven. ‘Is not this Jesus 
the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? 
How then saith He, I came down from heaven?’ In 
His reply, which occupies the next five verses, Our 
Lord insists upon the necessity of believing in 
Him, and intimates that faith is a gift of God, and 
that it is required for the attainment of everlasting 
life. 

In the next verse (48) He lays down a clear pro- 
position, suggested possibly by the preceding, and 
forming a suitable opening for the new topic. He 
uses the same words as in verse 35, but the new form 
of phraseology which follows indicates that He uses 
them with a different purpose. He proceeds to makea 
distinct promise of giving a food infinitely better than 
the manna to which they had alluded, and of which 
the manna was no more than a figure. He declares 
that He is Himself this heavenly food, which they 
must eat and drink if they would have eternal life, 
and He uses words so clear and emphatic that they 
could convey to His hearers no other meaning save 
that of a real eating of His Flesh and drinking of 
His Blood. ‘If any man eat of this bread he shall 
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live for ever, and the bread that I will give is My 
Flesh for the life of the world.’ 

When, in the first part of His discourse, He called 
Himself bread as the nourisher of the soul through 
faith, He carefully avoided, as we saw, the use of the 
word ‘eat’ in connection with it, but now He insists 
upon the use of this word. Having, moreover, given 
a literal explanation of the metaphorical use of the 
word, it is altogether unlikely that He should again 
use it in a figurative sense. Besides, He could not 
have used it in a figurative sense in the phrases which 
follow without a gross violation of the proprieties of 
speech. In the first part of His discourse He had 
been careful to keep within the limits of the estab- 
lished use of language, and His expressions were 
sufficiently ordinary and intelligible; for in all estab- 
lished figurative expressions, besides their literal 
signification, they can only bear that metaphorical 
one which usage gives them. He had used figura- 
tive phrases which, according to established usage, 
could be understood as implying the necessity of 
accepting His doctrines, and which could not well 
be understood in any other sense. In the second 
part of His discourse He uses phrases which could 
only be understood quite literally, or as an invitation 
to do Him an injury by calumniating Him ; for, with 
the Jews, ‘to eat a person’s flesh’ could only mean 
what the words literally implied, or else the doing of 
serious injury to that person by false accusations. 
The phrase was often used in the latter sense ;* and, 
as all experts admit, it could only be used in that 

* Vide Ps. xxvi. 2; Job’xix. 22 ; Micheas iii. 2. 
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sense, or literally. Hence Our Lord’s hearers had no 
choice but to understand His words literally as a 
command to eat His Flesh and drink His Blood, or 
as a command to grievously slander Him, and so 
obtain everlasting life. The second supposition is 
an impossible one, and therefore His words must be 
understood in their plain literal signification. 

There is absolutely no reason for the suggestion 
made by some modern interpreters that the word 
‘eat’ in these commands of Our Lord is equivalent 
to ‘believe,’ and that in this part of His discourse 
He merely reiterates what He had already laid down. 
Everything is opposed to this supposition. As 
Dr. Sherlock pertinently remarks:* ‘Suppose we 
should understand this eating the flesh and drink- 
ing the blood of the Son of Man, of feeding on 
Christ or believing; yet they could understand this 
no better than the other. It is plain that they did 
not, and I know not how they should. For to call 
bare believing in Christ eating His flesh and drink- 
ing His blood is so remote from all propriety of 
speaking, and so unknown in all languages, that 
to this day those who understand nothing more 
by it but believing in Christ are able to give no 
tolerable account of the reason of the expres- 
sion.’ 

If Our Lord had merely meant to insist upon 
belief in Him—or, in other words, the spiritual 
reception of Him by faith—is it to be supposed that 
He would quite needlessly have made use of expres- 
sions which were not only misleading, but positively 

* ‘Practical Discourse of Religious Assemblies.’ 
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revolting to His hearers? The idea of eating flesh 
and drinking blood was most repulsive to the Jewish 
mind; and to drink the blood even of a clean 
animal was not only strictly forbidden by the law, 
but held by the people in the utmost abhorrence. 
The drinking of blood is even referred to in Scrip- 
ture as the direst curse that God would inflict upon 
His enemies. It is obvious, therefore, that our Lord 
would not have made use of expressions which were 
never employed by the Jews except to describe a 
most heinous crime, or an awful judgment of God, 
unless they had been absolutely required for the 
literal expression of the truth which He wished to 
convey. The necessity of believing in Him, or of 
receiving Him figuratively as blessed bread, could not 
possibly be regarded as a startling or repulsive doc- 
trine ; and consequently, if Our Lord had meant no 
more than this, He would not have made use of 
expressions so frightful in themselves and so utterly 
misleading. 

Besides, if the word ‘eating’ is used here for 
‘believing,’ Our Lord’s words, if properly construed, 
would be a command to believe in His Flesh and 
Blood. Considering that He stood before them 
in the flesh, there was no occasion for, nor could 
they possibly make, an act of faith in His corporeal 
presence. 

There are other circumstances in the narrative 
which would tend to confirm the literal interpreta- 
tion, if confirmation were needed. For instance, 
when Our Lord speaks of the heavenly Bread which 
must be eaten, He speaks of it im the future: ‘And 
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the bread that I will give is My Flesh for the life 
of the world.’ In the Greek text the double future 
is used: ‘And the Bread which I will give is 
My Flesh, which I will give’; and this emphasizes 
the fact.that what is promised truly and properly 
pertains to the future. If, however, Our Lord had 
spoken of Himself as bread figuratively, and had 
referred to a reception by faith without any reference 
to a real reception, He would not have spoken in the 
future, but in the present. 

It may also be noticed that He makes a distinction 
between His Father’s gift and His own gift, referring 
to the former in the present and to the latter in the 
future tense. The reason of the distinction is obvious, 
for His Father’s gift was actually present before them 
in His own person, whereas His own gift was to be 
made in the future, when the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist should be instituted. 

Moreover, the frequent distinction of ‘flesh and 
blood,’ of ‘ food and drink,’ clearly indicate that He 
spoke of a communication of Himself under such 
sacramental species as bread and wine, otherwise 
there could be no reason for the distinction so oft 
repeated. A spiritual reception of Himself by faith 
could not possibly have called for them, since it 
could take place in one way only. The expressions, 
‘My Flesh is meat indeed,’ and ‘ My Blood is drink 
indeed,’ manifestly indicate different modes of re- 
ceiving the Body and Blood of Our Lord; and these 
different modes could not exist unless He could be 
received under some such species as bread and wine. 
His words would have been not only misleading, but 
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positively absurd, if they had been intended to convey 
simply the idea of a reception of Him by faith, or of 
a Sacrament containing merely blessed bread and 
wine as symbolical of His Body and Blood. This is 
all the more evident from the comparison instituted 
between the heavenly food which He promises, and 
the manna which fell in the desert. He declares 
that the bread which He will give will be more 
excellent than the manna, and this would certainly 
not be true if He only intended to give blessed 
bread. 

They had asked of Him a sign, and had challenged 
Him with the manna, that miraculous and most 
excellent food which was daily supplied to the 
Israelites in the desert. Our Lord tells them that 
He will give them a more excellent food, which, un- 
like the manna, will have power to impart to the 
soul of the recipient life everlasting ; and His words 
clearly imply that He will work a greater miracle 
than that which was wrought of old, when His 
heavenly Father fed with manna the Israelites in the 
desert. There would, however, be no miracle at all 
in giving ordinary bread, even though it figuratively 
represented Himself, nor would there be any miracle 
in the ‘apprehension and eating of Christ by faith.’ 
This was possible to the Jews under the Old Dis- 
pensation, for they might be said to have had the 
Body of Christ in a figurative sense by faith; but 
Our Lord clearly promises His hearers something 
that their fathers did not have, and consequently 


something more than a spiritual reception of Himself 
by faith. 
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But why should it be necessary to pile up argu- 
ments to prove that Our Saviour promised to leave 
us His Body and Blood in the Eucharist, seeing that 
these people of Capharnaum understood Him quite 
literally, and that Our Lord accepted their literal 
interpretation of His words? This fact is in itself 
a conclusive proof that Our Lord did mean quite 
literally the promise He so forcibly made. As soon 
as He said, ‘The bread which I give you is My own 
Flesh,’ they murmured and exclaimed, ‘How can 
this Man give us His Flesh to eat?’ This question 
clearly indicates that they understood the expressions 
He now uses of Himself as having a quite different 
meaning from the words He had used in the first 
part of His discourse, and as implying literally a 
partaking of His Body and Blood. They had raised 
no objection to His calling Himself ‘the Bread of 
life,’ but they did protest against His claim to have 
come down from heaven, because they could not see 
how that could be. Now, however, they protest 
when He promises to give His Flesh and Blood for 
the nourishment of mankind ; and their words plainly 
show that they took His promise quite literally, and 
considered it impossible of fulfilment. These men 
of Capharnaum were not only fellow-countrymen of 
Our Lord, but they were well acquainted with Him, 
and were familiar with His teaching. Many of them 
were, in fact, His disciples. Surely, then, they must 
have been incomparably better judges of the mean- 
ing of His words than any modern English or 
German critic. The words were addressed to them 
personally, and they agreed in understanding them 
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literally, and consequently we are safe in concluding 
that they were intended to be understood liter- 
ally. 

This conclusion becomes an absolute certainty 
from the fact that Our Lord Himself acknowledged 
that they understood Him rightly. Sometimes it 
happened that, in accordance with Eastern usage 
and to arouse their attention, He spoke to them 
metaphorically, and they failed to grasp His mean- 
ing. On such occasions He invariably gave an 
explanation of His words. When, for instance, 
Nicodemus was unable to understand the saying 
that we must be born again, Our Lord at once made 
it clear to him that He referred to a spiritual birth 
by the regenerating waters of baptism and the grace 
of the Holy Ghost. Even when His hearers pur- 
posely put a wrong construction on His words He 
took care to explain His meaning, so that others 
might not be misled. 

When, on the other hand, His words were rightly 
understood but objected to, He was accustomed to 
repeat them, and to insist the more forcibly on their 
acceptance.* In the present instance the Jews 
understood Our Lord’s promise quite literally, but 
disbelieved in the possibility of its fulfilment. He 
answers by insisting on the literal acceptance of that 
promise, and repeats it five times in words which 
add increased force to His previous expressions. 
‘The Jews therefore strove among themselves, say- 
ing: How can this Man give us His flesh to eat ? 
Then Jesus said to them, Amen, amen, I say unto 

* Vide Matt. ix. 2-6; John viii. 56-58. 
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you: except you eat the Flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink His Blood, you shall not have life in you. 
He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood 
hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up in the 
last day.’ 

Our Lord had merely stated the fact that He in- 
tended to give His Body and Blood to be our food 
and drink; but when they protested He not only 
renews His promise in stronger and more urgent 
terms, but He confirms His doctrine by repeating it 
in the form of a solemn precept, with a threat of 
severe penalty for its non-fulfilment. This He could 
not in justice have done had the precept not been 
perfectly intelligible to His hearers. A command, 
to which is annexed a promise of eternal life for its 
fulfilment, and a threat of everlasting punishment for 
its non-fulfilment, should, as all must acknowledge, 
be clear, distinct, and well-defined. Surely, then, it 
is not to be imagined that the Lord of all things, 
the Giver of life, the Lover of souls, would have 
used ambiguous language in uttering such a com- 
mand. 

As is generally admitted, the literal interpretation 
of Scripture should ever be followed, unless it can be 
quite certainly proved that a metaphorical meaning 
is intended. In the present case, not only is there 
no proof that the words should be understood meta- 
phorically, but all the evidence goes to prove that 
they must be taken literally. If Our Lord spoke 
metaphorically of an eating by faith, it is quite in- 
conceivable that He should have repeatedly made so 
marked a distinction between eating His Flesh and 
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drinking His Blood. Unless He meant to be under- 
stood literally as referring to His true Body and 
Blood, this distinction would have been not only 
void of any real force or signification, but positively 
misleading. That He did intend it to have the force 
of a strong confirmatory assertion is very evident 
from the use of the double ‘ amen,’ a form of speech 
which He never made use of except when He wished 
to give particular emphasis to a plainly worded asser- 
tion. These words of preface have, in fact, the force 
of an attestation on oath of the truth of His words, 
and it would be absurd to imagine that Our Lord 
should so solemnly affirm that His Flesh must be 
eaten under pain of eternal loss if it were impossible 
to do so. 

The truth of this conclusion is further emphasized 
by the words in which He confirms the necessity of 
receiving His Body and Blood. Having laid down His 
precept in the plainest language, and insisted upon the 
necessity of its observance in the strongest manner, 
commanding the reception of His Body and Blood 
under pain of eternal loss, and declaring that its 
reception will impart everlasting life, He adds: 
‘For My Flesh is meat INDEED, and My Blood is 
dvink INDEED.’ The literal translation of the Greek 
text is: ‘For My Flesh is truly meat, and My Blood 
is truly drink,’ the adverb aléthds (‘ truly ’) being used. 
In some of the most reliable ancient manuscripts 
and in the text, as quoted by several of the Fathers, 
the adjective aléthés (‘true’) is used instead of the 
adverb. The meaning is the same whichever read- 
ing we adopt, for both equally express Our Lord’s 
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solemn assurance that His Flesh and Blood are 
truly meat and drink to the Christian. 

The literal meaning of Our Lord’s promise is not 
only emphasized by the repetition of the word indeed 
(or, to be more exact, tvuly), and by the repetition 
of the same words, but also by the declaration which 
follows of the fruits that will result from the par- 
taking of His Body and Blood. If He really meant 
what He plainly said, that He intended to give us 
His own Body and Blood to be our food and drink, 
there would naturally result from the reception of 
such Divine food a most intimate incorporation with 
Himself, which would impart to the recipient some 
participation of His Divine life; for as natural food 
nourishes the natural life, so should this supernatural 
food nourish the supernatural life. This is, in fact, 
just what Our Lord declares will follow from a worthy 
reception of Himself. He promises that the recep- 
tion of His Body and Blood will bring about a 
mutual indwelling and a supernatural and everlast- 
ing life in the soul. ‘ He that eateth My Flesh and 
drinketh My Blood abideth in Me, and I in Him. As 
the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth Me, the same also shall 
live by Me.’ The change of expression in this last 
verse is noteworthy. Having repeatedly insisted 
upon the necessity of eating His Flesh and drinking 
His Blood, He now changes the expression to ‘ he 
that eateth Me,’ thus making it still more clear that 
by eating His Flesh and drinking His Blood He 
means an actual physical partaking of Himself. 

This plain speaking on Our Lord’s part confirmed 
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His hearers in their conviction that He spoke liter- 
ally, and they said one to another: ‘ This saying is 
hard, and who can hear it ?’ or, to give a more literal 
rendering of their remark: ‘ This saying is revolting, 
and who shall believe it?? They had already said: © 
‘How can this man give us His Flesh to eat?’ 
hoping, perhaps, that Our Lord would give some 
explanation of His startling promise which would 
enable them to accept it; but His subsequent re- 
iteration and insistence upon the literal acceptance 
of His words excites in them the strongest dissatis- 
faction. But if, as unbelieving critics maintain, Our 
Lord merely wished to inculcate a spiritual appre- 
hension of Him by faith, or the reception of mere 
symbols of His Body and Blood, these disciples 
would have had no cause for disgust or disbelief. 
They were scandalized and incredulous, as is evident 
from their remarks and from Our Lord’s words to 
them: ‘Doth this scandalize you? If, then, you 
shall see the Son of man ascend up where He was 
before ?’ 

He appeals to His future ascension into heaven as 
a proof of His Divine mission and His power to fulfil 
His promise. He announces the intention of con- 
firming the reality of His wonderful promise by doing 
something at least as wonderful. So on another 
occasion, when the Jews doubted His power to for- 
give sins, He proved His power by healing with a 
word of command the man who was paralyzed. 

Having alluded to the miracle of His ascension, 
He adds: ‘It is the spirit that quickeneth: the flesh 
profiteth nothing.’ Although the Jews understood 
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rightly that Our Lord promised to give His’ Body 
and Blood, they were, nevertheless, in error as to the 
manner in which that promise would be fulfilled. 
They probably imagined that He promised to give 
His Body in its visible, tangible, natural condition, 
instead of in its glorified state. Wishing to correct 
this false idea, He intimates that the flesh, as they 
conceived it, dead and separated from the soul, 
would profit them nothing, but that the flesh He 
would give them would be His Flesh accompanied 
by His Spirit—in fact, His living self. As St. Augus- 
tine says in his twenty-seventh treatise on St. John: 
‘The flesh profiteth nothing—that is, the flesh alone. 
Let the Spirit be joined to the flesh ... and it 
profiteth much.’ 

On the sole strength of this one verse Calvin 
affirmed that all that Our Lord had previously said 
should be taken figuratively, and this opinion is 
still held by people who disbelieve in the Real 
Presence of Our Lord in the Eucharist. They main- 
tain that the words ‘the flesh profiteth nothing’ 
upset all the preceding promises, and show that 
Our Lord merely insisted upon a spiritual reception 
of Himself by faith. This assumption is, however, 
absolutely gratuitous; it is in no way warranted by 
the text itself, and it is entirely opposed to the 
whole context. 

It is, also, not only gratuitous, but illogical. If 
by ‘the flesh’ in this text we are to understand the 
Flesh of Christ, by ‘the spirit that quickeneth’ we 
must understand His Spirit. But the fact that the 
Spirit of Christ gives life affords no reason for 
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‘concluding that to eat the Flesh of the Son of man 
is equivalent to having faith in Him. 

Whenever the words ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’ are 
opposed to each other in the New Testament they 
have a definite meaning which never varies. By the 
flesh is understood corrupt dispositions, and by the 
spirit dispositions that are elevated and ennobled by 
grace. ‘For they that are according to the flesh 
mind the things that are of the flesh; but they that 
are according to the spirit mind the things that are 
of the spirit. For the wisdom of the flesh is death, 
but the wisdom of the spirit is life and peace’ 
(Rom. viii. 5, 6). Here we have a marked paral- 
lelism with Our Lord’s words: ‘ The wisdom of the 
flesh is death’; ‘the flesh profiteth nothing’; ‘the 
wisdom of the spirit is life’; ‘it is the spirit that 
quickeneth.’ Again we have the words of Our 
Lord: ‘The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak’ (Matt. xxvi. 41) ; ‘ You judge according to 
the flesh’ (John viii. 15). Numerous are the passages 
scattered through the writings of the Apostles in 
which flesh and spirit are used in the sense we have 
indicated. ‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit and 
the spirit against the flesh’ (Gal. v. 17). ‘Are you 
so foolish that, whereas you began in the spirit, you 
would now be made perfect by the flesh ’ (Ibid. iii. 3). 
In giving his command to the Corinthians for the 
excommunication of the adulterous man, St. Paul 
says that he is to be delivered ‘to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved’ 
(r Cor. v. 5). From the signification which flesh and © 
spirit bear in such texts as these commentators have 
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interpreted the saying of Our Lord to mean that the 
mere reception of His Body and Blood will profit 
nothing unless they are received with proper disposi- 
tions. He who receives the Body of the Lord with 
improper disposition does not receive the Spirit of 
the Lord, and therefore the Flesh profits him nothing. 
Such a one, in fact, as the Apostle declares ‘ eats and 
drinks judgment to himself.’ 

According to other commentators, Our Lord’s 
words signify that it is not dead flesh, but a living 
and glorified Flesh that He promises. As in the 
natural life the flesh alone of man does not profit 
anything without the soul, which vivifies it, so in the 
spiritual life of man the mere flesh of the Saviour, 
as the Jews understand it, would profit nothing ; but 


_. His flesh united with His soul and divinity is able to 


produce life everlasting. 

Both of these interpretations have been recognised 
by the Church from the earliest times, but no one 
before the Reformation thought of attributing to the 
| text such a meaning as Calvin devised. That his 
hypothesis is of no value is sufficiently evident from 
the fact that it is ignored by all recent Protestant 
commentators of recognised authority, and they agree 
in acknowledging that the text in question does 
not affect the literal interpretation of the preceding 
verses. 

No one without bias could come to any other con- 
clusion, especially if the continuation of the Apostle’s 
narrative be taken into consideration. If Our Lord 
had by these words explained away His promise to 
leave His very Body and Blood to be man’s food, 

4—2 
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His hearers would doubtless have been satisfied. On 
the contrary, Our Lord’s words confirmed them in 
the opinion that He made a promise impossible of 
fulfilment, and they consequently decided to abandon 
Him. ‘ After this many of His disciples went back, 
and walked no more with Him.’ Why should these 
disciples be dissatisfied and walk off if Our Lord 
explained away His previous utterances? Does not 
this fact alone dispose of the supposition of a figura- 
tive interpretation? Is it to be supposed that the 
Saviour, who so thirsted for the salvation of souls, 
should suffer these disciples to abandon Him and be 
lost for refusing to believe a doctrine which He never 
meant to teach ?—that He should suffer them to 
depart through no fault of their own, when one word 
of explanation would have saved them? Can it be 
imagined that, on this momentous occasion alone, 
He should have departed from His invariable prac- 
tice of clearing up a misunderstanding, and that He 
should go on repeating the same expressions of eating 
and drinking if He did not mean to be understood 
literally? If these men of Capharnaum misunder- 
stood Him it was clearly His own interest to set them 
right—nay, it was a duty which He owed to Him- 
self, as Teacher of mankind, and to His heavenly 
Father, who had sent Him into the world for the good 
of mankind. He was bound, as Teacher and Prophet, 
not merely to utter words which might be true in 
some sense, but to utter words which should clearly 
express to the minds of His hearers the idea in His 
own mind which He wished to convey. If His 
disciples misunderstood Him, the mistake was occa- 
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sioned by His own words deliberately reiterated, 
and He was bound in justice to enlighten them. 
Instead of doing so, He tacitly confirmed their inter- 
pretation, and allowed them to go away. He was 
prepared to lose even His twelve Apostles had they 
been unwilling to accept, on the sole authority of His 
word, the doctrine He had announced. ‘ Will you 
also,’ He exclaimed, ‘go away?’ And Peter made 
answer in the name of the rest: ‘ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ 
The promise was as unintelligible to them as to the 
rest of His disciples, but they had more faith and 
confidence in their Divine Master, and therefore 
believed that He could do what seemed to them 
impossible. Hence we are bound, by all the princi- 
ples of reasoning, and by all the rules of evidence, to 
believe that Our Saviour promised to leave Himself 
to us in the Sacrament of the Eucharist as the 
nourishment of our souls. 

Against this conclusion two other objections have 
been raised which we may briefly notice. The first 
is that, as the Sacrament of the Eucharist was not 
then instituted, the command of Our Lord to eat 
His Body and drink His Blood must be taken 
figuratively. In reply to this it is sufficient to point 
out that Our Lord likewise forcibly insisted upon the 
necessity of Baptism before it was instituted. The 
second objection is found in our Lord’s statement 
that they who eat His Flesh and drink His Blood 
shall live, whereas they who do not do so shall not 
have life. This, it is said, cannot be literally true, 
because not all who receive the Eucharist are worthy 
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of everlasting life. The answer to this difficulty is 
easy to anyone conversant with the precepts of the 
New Testament. Annexed to God’s promises there 
is always a condition expressed or implied. Thus, 
in the promise ‘ He that believeth in Me hath eternal 
life,’ the implied condition to the promised reward of 
faith is the keeping of God’s commandments. In 
the case of the reception of the Body and Blood of the 
Lord in the Sacrament of the Eucharist the implied 
condition is worthiness in the recipient :— 


‘ The good, the guilty, share therein 
With sure increase of grace or sin, 
The spirit’s certain life or death : 
Death to the guilty ; to the good 
Immortal life. See how one food 
Man’s joy or woe accomplisheth.’ 


CHAPTER II 


five Oe iM NT 


‘On the night of that Last Supper, 
Seated with His chosen band, 
He the paschal victim eating, 
First fulfils the law’s command, 
Then, as food to all His brethren, 
Gives Himself with His own hand.’ 


THE promise made at Capharnaum was fulfilled at 
Jerusalem on the evening of Maundy Thursday. 
It was a solemn event celebrated on a solemn occa- 
sion, for it was the Feast of the Passover, when, in 
every Jewish household, the Paschal lamb was 
sacrificed and eaten with mystic rite in memory of 
the deliverance from servitude of God’s chosen 
people. ; 
Our Lord sat at table with the Twelve in the room 
chosen under the remarkable circumstances narrated 
in the Gospel, and the Paschal lamb was eaten with 
unleavened bread in the manner prescribed by the 
law. The deliverance which the ceremony com- 
memorated was a type of the deliverance of the 
human race which was about to be effected by Him 
who sat at the head of the table. Its price was the 
[55 ] 
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sacrifice of His life, and now all was ready for that 
Sacrifice. He had frequently of late warned His 
Apostles that the end was nigh, and two days before 
He told them plainly that He was about to be 
delivered up to be crucified. Now, as He sits at 
table with them for the last time, He again refers to 
His Passion, makes known the treachery of Judas, 
and warns them that they will all be scandalized in 
Him that very night. He speaks to them words of 
tenderness and love such as never before had fallen 
from mortal lips, impresses upon them the duty of 
mutual charity,and gives them a never-to-be-forgotten 
example of humility by going down on His knees and 
washing the feet of each one of them, even of the 
traitor Judas, with the blood-money in his pocket. 
One thing only remains to be done before He 
goes forth to His Passion and death. Having loved 
His own who were in the world, He gives them a 
proof that He will love them unto the end by insti- 
tuting the great Sacrament of love. What they 
had often looked forward to, and wondered over, 
is now being enacted, but in a manner wholly 
unexpected. And how vividly must that scene at 
Capharnaum have returned to their minds as they 
listened to the words: ‘ This is My Body, this is My 
Blood’! Again they seem to see Jesus standing 
before the people at Capharnaum, making them the 
most astounding promise that ever fell upon the 
ears of men. They listen with countenances ex- 
pressing astonishment, and then strong disapproval ; 
they whisper among themselves, murmur at His 
words, give utterance to objections, and end up with 
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open revolt, while Jesus repeats His startling promise 
in calm, decisive words, and insists firmly and em- 
phatically on an unqualified acceptance of His 
statements. The faith of the Twelve had withstood 
the severe test, and now it was receiving its reward. 
In their Master’s hands they see only bread and wine; 
but with overflowing hearts and unhesitating belief 
they receive within their breasts the sacred Body 
and Blood which He had promised, and which should 
be henceforth their consolation and support amid the 
hardships of their apostolate. 

The history of the institution of the Holy Eucharist 
is given by the first three Evangelists in the following 
words: ‘ And while they were at supper’ (this is not 
found in St. Luke), ‘ Jesus took bread, and blessed’ 
(this is the eulochésas which we read in Matthew and 
Mark, and the eucharistésas—i.c., ‘having returned 
thanks ’"—in Luke), ‘and broke, and gave it to His 
disciples, and said: Take ye and eat: this is My 
Body.’ St. Luke adds, ‘which (Body) is given for 
you.’ ‘In the same manner, after He had supped ’ 
(Luke), ‘taking the chalice, and having returned 
thanks, He gave it to them, saying: This is My 
Blood of the New Testament, which shall be shed 
for many unto the remission of sins.’ ; 

In the consecration of the chalice St. Luke men- 
tions that it took place after the supper, to distinguish 
the sacramental from the legal cup, which He said 
He would no more drink. St. Paul mentions the 
same particular, and he and Luke record the words 
‘which is given for you,’ or, ‘which is broken for 
you,’ after the words ‘This is My Body.’ Both also 
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agree in subjoining a clause commanding the repeti- 
tion of the rite: ‘ Do this in memory of Me.’ 

St. John, who wrote his Gospel long after the 
others were in circulation, probably considered it 
unnecessary to mention the institution of the Eucha- 
rist. It had been given with sufficient clearness by 
the other Evangelists, and the Mystery was already 
celebrated among the people, as we gather from the 
Acts of the Apostles. It was sufficient for him to 
have recorded the promise made at Genesareth, and 
he probably implied its fulfilment in these words, 
‘He loved them unto the end,’ which is equivalent 
to saying, ‘He omitted nothing which, in His in- 
effable love, He was able to do for man’s welfare.’ 

The variations which we have noticed in the history 
of the Institution do not affect the substance of the 
narrative. The three Evangelists agree in the fact 
that Our Lord said of the bread and wine which He 
held in His hands, ‘This is My Body,’ and ‘ This is 
My Blood,’ and, consequently, it is, and ever has 
been, the belief of the Catholic Church that, in pro- 
nouncing these words, Our Saviour changed the 
bread and wine into His own Body and Blood. The 
words He used were as plain as possible, and if they 
did not seem to imply an impossibility no one would 
ever have thought of attaching any other meaning to 
them except that which they obviously convey. If, 
for instance, He had said, ‘ This is pure bread, this 
is pure wine,’ no one would have questioned the 
truth of the assertion, nor would it have occurred to 
anyone to say that He only meant, ‘ This represents 
pure bread, this represents pure wine.’ 
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According to the general opinion of English Pro- 
testants, Our Lord did not mean simply what He 
stated, and His words, ‘This is My Body,’ meant no 
more than ‘ This signifies My Body,’ or, ‘ This is a 
figure, or symbol, of My Body.’ In other words, the 
plain statements, ‘This is My Body, this is My 
Blood,’ are equivalent to ‘This is not really My 
Body, this is not really My Blood,’ and thus two 
obviously contradictory statements are said to mean 
the same thing. For three centuries Protestant 
apologists have laboured to give an air of plausibility 
to this most extraordinary assertion; but all their 
arguments are found wanting, nor has any attempt 
been made to explain why Our Lord should, on such 
a solemn occasion, have used words which could not 
fail to be misunderstood by most people. 

The advocates of the figurative interpretation seek, 
first of all, to show that the words of Institution may 
be taken figuratively, and for this purpose they bring 
together a number of passages in which, as they 
assert, the verb ‘to be’ is used in the sense of ‘to 
signify’ or ‘represent.’ On the strength of these 
texts they conclude that the word ‘signifies’ may be 
substituted for ‘is’ in the words of Institution. In the 
second place, they assume that we must abandon the 
literal and adopt the figurative interpretation from 
the fact that the former involves contradictions and 
violations of the laws of nature. 

In proof of the first assumption they adduce the 
following texts: ‘And the seven beautiful kine ave 
seven years’ (Gen. xli. 26); ‘ These four great beasts 
are four kingdoms’ (Dan. vii. 17); ‘The field is the 
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world; the good seed ave the children of the kingdom; 
the cockle ave the children of the wicked one’ (Matt. 
xiii. 38); ‘The rock was Christ’ (1 Cor. x. 4); ‘ For 
these ave the two testaments’ (Gal. iv. 24) ; ‘The seven 
stars ave the angels of the seven Churches’ (Apoc. 
i. 20); ‘I am the door’ (John x. 7); ‘I am the true 
Vine’ (John xv. 1); ‘ This7s My covenant between Me 
and you’ (Gen. xvii. 10) ; ‘ This zs the Lord’s pass- 
over’ (Exod. xii. 11). In all these passages, as they 
say, the verb ‘to be’ has the meaning of ‘ to signify ’ 
or ‘to represent,’ and therefore we are justified in 
assuming that it may have the same meaning in the © 
words used by Our Lord at the Last Supper. 

But, they add, if we can make this substitution 
we ought to do so, seeing that we can only thus 
avoid grave difficulties involved in the literal inter- 
pretation of Christ’s words; for if we do not adopt 
the figurative interpretation we are confronted with 
absurdities, such, for instance, as that Our Lord 
took His own Body and Blood into His hands and 
delivered them to His disciples. We are justified by 
the texts quoted in adopting a figurative interpreta- 
tion, and we are bound to do so, since the literal in- 
terpretation implies a doctrine which contradicts the 
evidence of our senses, and is repugnant to sound 
philosophy and common-sense. Such, in substance, 
is the argument, and only argument, that is used 
against the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence, 
and, as is evident, its whole force rests upon the 
assumption that the texts quoted above justify us in 
adopting a figurative interpretation. But is the 
assumption true? This is a question of the utmost 
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moment, since it concerns the faith of millions of 
Christians, and if it be carefully and fully considered, 
we venture to say that no one can arrive at any other 
conclusion than that the assumption is absolutely 
devoid of any foundation. 

If we take the trouble to examine all these texts, 
not simply as they stand, but in connection with 
their context, we shall have to admit that they 
furnish us with not the slightest reason for con- 
cluding that we may put a figurative interpretation 
on the words, ‘ This is My Body.’ Some of the texts 
quoted, as, for instance, the last four, are not to the 
purpose at all, for the verb ‘to be’ in them is not 
used for ‘to signify.” ‘I am the door,’ ‘I am the 
vine,’ do not mean ‘I signify the door, the vine,’ but 
“I am as the door,’ ‘I am as the vine,’ or, in other 
words, ‘I resemble the door, the vine.’ The expres- 
sions are obviously metaphorical, and no one ever 
objected to them as hard sayings. They are not in 
any sense parallel passages to ‘this is My Body,’ 
because the context shows in what sense He is the 
door and the vine. 

The phrase, ‘ This is My covenant,’ does not mean 
‘this signifies My covenant,’ but simply ‘ what follows 
is My covenant.’ The passage should be construed 
thus: ‘What follows is My covenant between you 
and me; you must practise circumcision,’ etc. That 
the form of this text is not similar to the words of 
Institution is evident from the fact that an explana- 
tion of it is given in the next verse, in which God 
expressly calls the rite of circumcision a sign of His 
covenant. 
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In the text, ‘ This is the Lord’s Passover,’ even if 
the verb ‘ to be’ meant ‘to signify,’ it would not tell 
against the literal interpretation of the words of 
Institution, because the rites and ceremonies that 
were used on the occasion were calculated to prepare 
the mind for a symbolical interpretation, and it was 
customary for the Jews to call sacrifices by the 
name of the object for which they were offered. As 
a matter of fact, however, the learned Protestant 
commentator Rosenmiiller has proved that the verb 
‘to be’ is not used here for ‘to signify.’ The phrase 
means, ‘This is. the day of Passover sacred to the 
Lord.’ As he points out, in the original text it is, 
‘ This is the passover to the Lord’ (7.e., sacred to the 
Lord), not ‘this is the Lord’s Passover.’ What in 
the original is in the dative is in the genitive in the 
English translation. ‘The Lord’s’ is put for ‘to 
the Lord.’ Hence, as the text stands in the original 
the verb ‘to be’ has its ordinary signification, as 
when we say, ‘ This is the Lord’s day.’ Exactly the 
same form of expression occurs in other passages of 
Scripture. For instance, in Exod. xx. 10 we read: 
“On the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord’; in 
Exod. xxxii. 5, ‘To-morrow is the solemnity of the 
Lord’; and in Exod. xii. 27, ‘It is the victim of the 
passage of the Lord’—in the original, ‘It is the 
victim of the passage (sacred) to the Lord.’ From 
these parallel passages in which exactly the same 
construction occurs Rosenmiiller proved that the verb 
‘to be’ has its proper signification, and must be 
taken literally in the text ‘ This is the Lord’s Pass- 
over,’ so that this text affords absolutely no argu- 
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ment against the literal interpretation of the words 


~ of Institution. 


We have dwelt more fully upon this text because 
Zwinglius, the originator of the figurative interpreta- 
tion, declared that the expression ‘ This is the Lord’s 


- Passover’ affords a conclusive proof that Our 


Lord’s words, ‘This is My Body,’ really meant 
‘This is a figure of My Body.’ For five years he 
puzzled his brains to find an argument from Scrip- 
ture against the Real Presence. At last, as he tells 
us, he dreamt that a monitor stood by his side, and 
although he could not tell ‘ whether he was black or 
white,’ he suggested this passage from Exodus as an 
argument against the Catholic doctrine of the Real 
Presence. On the following morning he preached 
on this text, and succeeded in convincing his hearers 


that it proved absolutely that the words of Our 


Lord in the Institution of the Eucharist may be 
taken figuratively, and that there was no need for 
them to believe any longer in the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. 

In the other passages quoted on pages 59 and 60 the 
verb ‘to be’ has the same meaning as ‘to signify,’ or 
‘represent’; but as there is no parallelism between 
these passages and the words of Institution, they 
afford absolutely no proof that the words of Our 
Lord, ‘This is My Body,’ may be construed ‘ This 
represents (or signifies) My Body.’ The mere fact 
that the same word occurs in several passages does 
not constitute a parallelism between these passages. 
There may be similarity in the words themselves, 


- and in the collocation of the words, but unless there 
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is also similarity in the thing expressed there is no true 
parallelism. Hence all authorities in Scriptural 
exegesis are agreed that we must not use one passage 
to interpret another unless the same thing, or the 
same circumstances or conditions, as well as the 
same words, occur in both passages. These texts, 
‘The seven kine are seven years,’ ‘ The field is the 
world,’ ‘ These are two testaments,’ may be regarded 
as parallel, because in each of them is given the 
interpretation of allegorical teaching, and they all 
refer to something mystical and typical. In the 
first Joseph is interpreting the dream of Pharaoh; 
in the second Our Saviour is interpreting a parable ; 
in the third St. Paul is explaining an allegory. 
Hence, as the verb ‘to be’ is used for ‘ to represent ’ 
in one passage, we may lawfully infer that it 
has the same meaning in the others, and we may 
furthermore draw the general conclusion that the 
same rule will hold good in all such symbolical 
passages. 

It is evident, however, that we cannot logically 
conclude that the verb ‘to be’ in ‘ This is My Body’ 
also means ‘to represent’ or ‘ to signify,’ unless we 
can prove that Our Lord used these words in ex- 
planation of some symbol, or in interpreting a vision, 
or parable, or prophecy, as is the case in all the pas- 
sages that are brought forwardas parallel. Inthe text, 
‘These four great beasts are four kingdoms,’ Daniel 
is receiving the interpretation of a vision; in these 
words, ‘ The rock was Christ,’ St. Paul is professedly 
explaining the symbols of the old law; and in the 
words, ‘ The seven stars are the angels of the seven 
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churches,’ St. John is receiving the explanation of 
his vision. Similarly, in the case of all the other 
texts adduced it is manifest from the context that an 
explanation is given of some parable, vision, or 
allegory. This fact is even notified by the writers 
themselves, for they preface their explanation or 
statements by such phrases as: ‘ This is the inter- 
pretation of the dream’; ‘ This is the vision which I 
saw’; ‘This is the meaning of the parable which I 
spoke.’ In making the statement, ‘The rock was 
Christ,’ St. Paul is careful to tell us that he is 
speaking of a spiritual rock; and in making use of 
the expression, ‘ These are the two testaments,’ he 
informs us that he is speaking allegorically: ‘ Which 
things are an allegory, for these are the two 
covenants.’ In the Apocalypse (i. 19, 20) the Angel 
says to John: ‘Write therefore the things which 
thou hast seen... the mystery (¢.e., symbol) of 
the seven stars, which thou sawest. ... The seven 
stars are the angels of the seven churches.’ 

Thus it may be seen that in all the texts brought 
forward as parallel to the words of Institution there 
is a sufficiently clear intimation that we have the 
explanation of an allegory, or that the writer or 
speaker is employing a figurative mode of teaching. 
In the words of Institution, however, there is abso- 
lutely nothing to indicate that they may be under- 
stood figuratively; and any candid inquirer who 
takes the trouble to read carefully, in their entirety, 
the passages brought together to tell against the 
literal interpretation of Our Lord’s words at the 
Last Supper must admit that not a single one of 
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them affords any reason for giving a typical or 
allegorical meaning to these words. 

Apart from this telling fact, the argument of our 
opponents is unsound. Even if in some few passages 
the verb ‘to be’ is used for ‘to signify,’ there are 
thousands of other passages in which it certainly 
does not bear that meaning, and why, then, should 
we classify it with the few and not with the many? 
To say it is more convenient is no valid reason, and 
if such kind of reasoning were once admitted all 
the dogmatic declarations of Scripture might easily 
be explained away. For instance, the statement of 
St. John, ‘the Word was God,’ could no longer 
be used as a proof of the Divinity of Our Lord, 
since it could be rendered ‘the Word represents 
God.’ 

We shall now notice two other arguments which 
have been brought forward by those who defend the 
figurative theory. They allege, in the first place, 
that in the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, or Chaldeo- 
Syriac languages there is no word which expresses 
‘to signify’ or ‘to denote,’ and that consequently 
the Jews were compelled to say it is for it represents 
or wz signifies. This assertion, which owed its origin 
to an Oriental linguist, is found in many writings 
against the Real Presence, and was, for some time, 
accepted by many as a complete vindication of the 
figurative interpretation. 

Even if the statement were true, it would not 
prove that Our Lord instituted a symbol instead of 
a reality, for if He had wished to establish a reality, 
He would have had to make use of the same words. 
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_ The only conclusion that could legitimately be drawn 


from it would be that Our Lord’s words were equi- 
vocal, and we should have to seek their true meaning 
from the interpretation which the Apostles and their 
successors put upon them. There is, however, no 
need for this, because the statement which has, un- 
fortunately, misled so many is absolutely false. As 
Dr. Wiseman has conclusively proved in his ‘ Horz 
Syriace,’ if Our Lord had wished to institute a figure 
He would not have been obliged to say, ‘ This is My 
Body,’ for He could have used a variety of phrases 
expressing His meaning as clearly as does the English 
phrase ‘ This signifies My Body.’ By a series of 
quotations Dr. Wiseman proved that the Syro- 
Chaldaic language, which Our Lord used, was richer 
than any other language, ancient or modern, in words 
denoting ‘ to represent’ or ‘ to signify’; and he also 
showed, by many extracts from ancient Syriac writers, 
that the verb ‘to be’ was very rarely used for ‘to 
signify.’ He quoted Syriac writers living within 
three hundred years of Our Lord who maintained, 
in the very language in which Our Lord Himself had 
spoken, that the Saviour instituted a sacrament con- 
taining His Real Presence, because He did not say 
‘This is the figure of My Body,’ but ‘This is My 
Body.’ Writing in Syriac on the Eucharistic elements, 
Dionysius Barsalibeus makes a statement, of which 
the following is a literal translation: ‘ They are called, 
and are, the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ im truth 
and not figuratively.’ Another ancient Syriac writer, 
St. Maruthas, giving a reason for the institution of 
the Eucharist, says: ‘ Besides this, the faithful who 
5—2 
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came after His time, would have been deprived of 
His Body and Blood. . . . But now, as often as we 
approach to the Body and Blood, and receive them 
in our hands, we embrace His Body and are made 
partakers of Him, for Christ did not call it a type or 
figure of His Body, but said verily, ‘‘ This is My 
Body,” and ‘‘ This is My Blood.” ’ The saint wrote 
these words against a sect who contended that Our 
Saviour could not have left His Body and Blood in 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist, because He never 
had a true body, but only the appearance of a body. 
That Dr. Wiseman satisfactorily proved his state- 
ments is evident from the fact that they were 
accepted by his opponents; and Dr. Lee, Professor 
of Oriental languages at Cambridge, likewise testi- 
fied to the correctness of the testimonies contained 
in the ‘ Hore Syriace,’ and admitted that there was 
no ground for affirming that Our Lord was obliged, 
by the exigencies of the language in which He spoke, 
to say ‘This is My Body’ if He meant ‘This signifies 
My Body.’ 

In the second place, it was stated by the opponents 
of the literal interpretation that the ceremony or 
formula ordinarily used in the celebration of the 
Feast of the Passover would naturally suggest to the 
Apostles a figurative interpretation of the Saviour’s 
words. They declared that it was the custom at the 
Paschal feast for the master of the house to take in 
his hand a morsel of unleavened bread, pronouncing 
at the same time these words: ‘ This is the bread of 
affliction which our fathers ate.’ These words, they 
said, evidently signified ‘ This represents the bread of 
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affliction which our fathers ate,’ and, from the simi- 
larity of these words to the words Our Lord made 
use of in instituting the Eucharist, the Apostles 
could gather that He spoke figuratively, and that 
His words were equivalent to ‘This represents My 
Body.’ 

Unfortunately for this very ingenious theory, it was 
proved to be as false as the other. As Dr. Wiseman 
pointed out, the natural and obvious meaning of the 
supposed saying of the master of the house is, ‘ This 
is the sort of bread which.our fathers ate,’ not ‘ This 
represents the bread which our fathers ate,’ and con- 
sequently, even if the words were used at the Pass- 
over, it is not likely that they would have led the 
Apostles to understand Our Lord’s words figura- 
tively. There is, however, not the least evidence to 
show that the formula was used at the celebration of 
the Paschal festival in Our Lord’s time, and there is, 
on the contrary, good reason for believing that it was 
not introduced until several hundred years later. In 
the oldest Jewish Rituals, as Dr. Wiseman has shown, 
there is no mention of these words, nor is there any 
record of them in the oldest Jewish treatises on the 
Paschal festival. Maimonides, who lived about 700 
years ago, is the first writer who makes mention 
of them, and he quotes them as forming part of 
a hymn sung in his time, after the eating of the 
Paschal lamb; but, as he shows, they were not used 
prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Enough has been said to prove that there is no 
ground for the assumption that the words used by 
Our Lord at the Last Supper may be taken figura- 
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tively. The examples quoted as affording a reason 
for the supposition have absolutely no value as a 
means of interpretation, and we have no right to 
draw any conclusion from them as to the meaning 
of Our Lord’s words. In fact, no satisfactory 
argument has ever been brought forward against the 
literal acceptation of the declaration, ‘This is My 
Body; this is My Blood.’ Sometimes Our Lord 
spoke figuratively, but when He did so He spoke in 
such a manner that everyone understood that He 
was speaking figuratively. His expressions on such 
occasions were not forced or unnatural, but, on the 
contrary, in harmony with the language of the day. 
When, for instance, He referred to Himself as ‘the 
door,’ and ‘the vine,’ it was evident to anyone of 
common-sense that He was speaking metaphorically, 
and His meaning was sufficiently obvious. But if 
He had taken a vine into His hand and. said, ‘I am 
this vine’; or if He had taken hold of a door and 
said, ‘I am this door’; or, again, if He had caught 
hold of a shepherd and said, ‘I am this shepherd,’ 
the people would have had some reason for doubting 
His sanity, for such metaphors would be absurd and 
extravagant. 

There are, it is true, certain passages in the sacred 
writings which must be understood figuratively ; 
nevertheless, Scripture must ever be interpreted 
literally, unless there are very good reasons for 
assigning to it a figurative meaning. In the present 
instance there is no reason for attributing to Our 
Lord’s words a figurative interpretation, and such 
interpretation would involve insuperable difficulties ; 
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on the other hand, the literal interpretation is abun- 
dantly confirmed by strictly correlative passages and 
attendant circumstances. 

As we saw when considering the sixth chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, Our Lord did actually promise to 
give us His Flesh to eat and His Blood to drink. 
When, therefore, at the Last Supper, He said, ‘ This 
is My Body, this is My Blood,’ and gave to His 
Apostles what He called His Body and Blood, He 
was evidently fulfilling His promise, and that promise, 
so emphatically given, affords the strongest confirma- 
tion of the literal interpretation of the words He then 
used. Indeed, they were in themselves too simple, 
too explicit, to leave room for any ambiguity. The 
pronoun ‘this’ is used in the indefinite, and it is 
not defined until the conclusion of the words which 
are predicated of it, so that it represents nothing, 
means nothing, until identified at the close of the 
sentence with the substance named. In the Greek 
the meaning is more marked, because the distinction 
of gender shows that bread is not indicated, but a 
vague something to be determined by the remainder 
of the sentence; and as in the Latin, as well as in 
the Greek, it is made plain that the pronoun does 
not refer to bread, being of a different gender, it 
necessarily follows that the text cannot be trans- 
lated : ‘ This bread is my body ’—+.e., signifies ‘ my 
body.’ The literal rendering of the phrase is, ‘ This 
thing is my body,’ and it should therefore be 
construed, ‘This which appears to be bread is my 
body.’ 

This meaning comes out more clearly when we 
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analyze the sentence and take into consideration the 
explanatory words which serve more forcibly to give 
definiteness and identity to Our Lord’s declaration. 
He says, ‘This is My Body, which is broken for 
you,’ or ‘which is given for you... .’ ‘This is My 
Blood, which is shed for you, and for many unto the 
remission of sins.’ These explanatory words show — 
that Our Lord spoke of His own true Body, for 
if He spoke figuratively they would manifestly be 
most inappropriate and misleading. Moreover, if 
Our Lord had called the contents of the chalice 
blood in a figurative sense, He could not rightly 
have said of it that it was His Blood of the New 
Testament shed for many unto the remission of sins. 
In the Greek text the identity of the contents of the 
cup with Our Lord’s own Blood is very strongly 
emphasized: ‘Touto gar esti TO ama mou, TO tés 
hainés diathékés, To peri pollon,’ etc.—t.e., ‘ For this is 
that Blood of Mine, that Blood of the New Covenant, 
the Blood poured out for many for the taking away of 
sins.’ These words refer to the Sacrifice of Our 
Lord’s Body and Blood either in the Eucharist or 
on Calvary. In the former case their meaning would 
be: ‘This is My Body which is now offered and 
given to My Father in sacrifice for you.’ ‘This is 
My Blood, which is now offered in sacrifice for your 
salvation.’ If, however, the bread continued to be 
bread after He had pronounced the words of conse- 
cration, the additional words would be sheer non- 
sense, for mere bread could be given fo a person, but 
not for a person as a propitiatory offering. Similarly, 
if the wine continued to be wine, it would be absurd 
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to add that it was being shed for many unto the re- 
mission of sins. The words ‘which is given for 
you’ are certainly applied to that which Our Lord 
held in His hands and gave to His Apostles, and 
only His true, natural Body could be given in sacri- 
fice for man. In the Greek text the intimate con- 
nection of the words is more strongly emphasized 
than in the English, for we read, ‘ Touto estin to soma 
mou to uper umon didomenon,’ the exact English equiva- 
lent of which would be: ‘ This is that Body of Mine 
which is given for you.’ As St. Cyril remarks, the 
article to serves to give to the word ‘ body’ its proper 
determinate signification. 

If the words ‘given’ (or ‘ broken’) and ‘shed’ be 
understood to refer to the sacrifice of Our Lord’s 
Body and Blood on Calvary, the text would, none 
the less, have to be understood literally, for it was 
truly His own Body that was crucified, and His own 
Blood which was shed. The identifying epithets, 
‘given for you’ (didomenon), and ‘broken for you’ 
(klomenon), are sometimes used synonymously, but 
only when they are used in reference to food. That 
in the present instance the food was not bread, but 
the Body of the Lord, is evident from what has 
already been said. Only He who is our redemption 
can be said to be given for us. 

The following considerations may be regarded as 
adding additional weight to the evidence in favour of 
the literal interpretation. Every Christian admits 
Our Lord instituted a Sacrament at the Last Supper, 
and, as all must allow, a Sacrament should be insti- 
tuted in such plain terms that there need be no error 
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concerning its use. This we see exemplified in the 
institution of other Sacraments and _ rites, as the 
Circumcision (Gen. xvii.), the Paschal Sacrifice 
(Exod. xii.), and the Sacrament of Baptism. It may 
be objected that in the last-mentioned instance Our 
Lord spoke metaphorically of being born again, but 
He explained the metaphor, and when He used it 
He was not instituting the Sacrament, but explaining 
its effects. Hence it cannot be imagined that, in 
instituting a Sacrament of such great importance 
as the Eucharist, Our Lord would have concealed 
His meaning, and, instead of using words in their 
ordinary sense, have spoken so ambiguously that 
even skilled divines could not unravel His mean- 
ing. 

Moreover, it is admitted that a New Testament, or 
Covenant, was made at the Last Supper, as is 
evident from the words: ‘ This is My Blood of the 
New Testament,’ and a testament should be made in 
such clear explicit language as to leave no room for 
contention as to the mind of the testator. At the 
institution of the Old Testament all was explained 
in precise and plain words (Heb. ix. 19), and there 
was certainly not less reason for clearness in the 
institution of the New Testament, since man’s sal- 
vation depends upon its observance. The Old Testa- 
ment was imperfect, being a preparation for and figure 
of the New, and it is altogether unreasonable to 
suppose that the New and better Testament should 
have been obscured by figurative and metaphorical 
utterances. 


As St. Paul says (Gal. iii. 15), a testament, if 
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proved, should be respected by all, and no one should 
add to or take from it. According to all human 
law a testament, if properly made, is binding, and 
should be interpreted according to the ordinary 
usage of language, the words being taken to mean 
just what they usually signify. If a testator had 
stated in his will, ‘I leave my house to my friend 
John Smith,’ and someone disputed the will, saying 
that the testator did not really mean to leave to his 
friend jis house, but only a photograph, or painting, 
or pleasant memory of that house, he would stand 
very little chance of upsetting the will. Any judge 
would naturally reply that the words of the testator 
were plain and obvious, and must be taken as they 
stand. The same should be said of Our Lord’s 
Testament. He bequeathed to His Church what 
He called His Body and Blood, and no one has 
any right to assume that He meant to leave 
merely a representation or sign of His Body and 
Blood; for, as His words were plain and simple, 
they should be understood just as they were ex- 
pressed. 

This conclusion derives greater force from the fact 
that Our Lord, in His Testament, not only be- 
queathed something to His Church, but also gave a 
command, as is manifest from the words: ‘ Take and 
eat....’ ‘This do in commemoration of Me. A 
command, as all must admit, should be stated in 
plain language, so that it may be easily understood 
by all; and consequently Our Lord must have 
clearly said what was to be eaten and what was to 
be done. 
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Furthermore, no one denies that an important 
dogma was enunciated in these words, ‘This is My 
Body,’ and as Scripture is ever precise, as it should 
be, in laying down important dogmas, there can be 
no doubt that in this case also the words of Scrip- 
ture should be understood precisely as they stand. 
Our Lord was accustomed to speak plainly to His 
Apostles, and whenever He made use of figurative 
language to arouse their attention, He was careful to 
explain His meaning. This was necessary, for they 
were simple-minded, illiterate men whom He was 
training to be the teachers of the human race and > 
His ministers in the work of saving souls. On this 
occasion He was alone with them, and as He was 
taking a solemn farewell of them before laying down 
His life, it was undoubtedly a time for plain speaking. 
He was making His last will, and purposed to leave 
behind Him a memorial of Himself, as is manifest 
from His words: ‘ Do this in remembrance of Me.’ 
Is it reasonable, then, to suppose that with such a 
purpose in view He should have expressed Himself 
in figurative language? That, surely, was no 
occasion for ambiguous words, and, in fact, He 
assured His Apostles that He wished to speak 
plainly to them, as friend to friend. Can it be 
imagined that under such circumstances as these He 
said the very opposite to what He really meant, and 
that He made use of words which He foresaw would 
mislead His whole Church for so many centuries ? 
As He was truly God, He must have known the 
future, and therefore He must have known that His 
followers would take His words quite literally. 
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Taking this for granted, it is nothing less than 
blasphemous to suppose that He should have given 
a hidden meaning to His words which would only ~* 
be discovered after 1,500 years by a few apostate 
priests, and that in the meantime all His followers 
should have been given over to superstition and 
idolatrous worship. Surely it is not to be thought 
that He would have permitted all this evil when He 
could have prevented it by one word of explanation. 
On that last night of His earthly life He spoke to 
His Apostles so simply and so lovingly that they 
exclaimed: ‘Behold, now Thou speakest plainly, 
and speakest no proverb’ (John xvi. 29); and yet 
we are asked to believe by the opponents of the Real 
Presence that on this most solemn occasion, and in 
the very act of giving the most precious pledge of 
His love, He used words which misled His Apostles 
and their successors to this very day. Is it in the 
least likely that after His long and most affectionate 
discourse He would have given them, with so much 
solemnity and blessing, a morsel of bread and a few 
drops of wine as a perpetual memorial of Himself? 
This, however, is what the figurative interpretation 
implies, and the supposition is all the more extra- 
ordinary as there is absolutely nothing in the words 
themselves to warrant it, and it is not supported by 
any previous or subsequent explanation. ‘There is 
really nothing to support the theory, and it involves 
the impossible conclusion that Our Lord, with great 
solemnity and deliberation, designedly led astray the 
vast majority of His followers, for there is no doubt 
that the entire body of Christians believed for 
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many centuries, and the majority of Christians still 
believe, in the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. 

As we have seen, the allegorical interpretation is 
supported by no canon of interpretation. In inter- 
preting Scripture we must never hesitate to accept 
the literal signification, unless we are compelled to 
do so by the certain teaching of other passages of 
Scripture, or by some article of faith, or by the 
common interpretation of the whole Church, other- > 
wise there would cease to be any certain belief. 
The door would be opened to endless errors, and 
there would no longer be anything more than a 
probable opinion about Divine things, as is the case 
with the general belief of Protestants concerning 
the Eucharist. That belief does not rest upon the 
expressed word of God, for His words were, ‘ This is 
My Body,’ not ‘This represents My Body.’ Nor 
does it rest upon any other testimony of Scripture, 
for nowhere do we find in Scripture that the words 
‘This.is My Body’ should be explained meta- 
phorically. It is said that the words are of doubtful 
signification, but there is no reason for the assertion, 
and it is impossible to produce any other passage 
which warrants the supposition that they can be 
taken figuratively. 

It has been objected that the Catholic belief con- 
cerning the Eucharist is opposed to the Christian 
belief of Christ’s ascension into heaven, but the 
objection is met by the fact that the whole Catholic 
Church believes that Our Lord is seated at the right 
hand of the Father in heaven, and that He is at the 
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same time on earth in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. If there were any discrepancy between 
the two beliefs it could not have passed unnoticed by 
the scholastic philosophers and doctors of the Church, 
who were so well versed in making subtle distinc- 
tions. Opponents of the Real Presence say that as 
Our Lord is in heaven He cannot be on the earth, 
but they make the assertion simply because they 
cannot see how He can be in both places at once. 
They might as well say because God is One He can- 
not be Triune, for the doctrine of the Real Presence 
is no more at variance with the doctrine of the 
Ascension than is the Trinity of Persons and unity 
of Nature in the one God. The Real Presence and 
the Trinity are both mysteries, and it is equally our 
duty to believe both because they are taught in 
Scripture. 

Calvin maintained that Our Lord called the bread 
which He held in His hands His Body because He 
wished it to be an efficacious sign or symbol of Him- 
self to recall the memory of His Passion. He was 
unable to give any reason for this strange assertion, 
and he might more truly have called Baptism the 
Body of Christ, for it is certainly a more efficacious 
sign of Him, and more forcibly recalls the memory 
of His Passion and death. ‘ Know you not,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘that all we who are baptized in Christ Jesus 
are baptized in His death? or we are buried 
together with Him by baptism unto death’ (Rom. 
vi. 3, 4). He might also, with greater show of reason, 
have called a crucifix a picture of Calvary, or a 
sermon on the Passion the Body of Christ, for these 
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things represent the death of Christ much more 
efficaciously than the breaking of bread. 

One other significant fact must be noticed in the 
institution of the Eucharist. As Mark and Luke 
mention—and the fact is corroborated by St. Paul 
(x Cor. xi.)—Our Lord, on that occasion, gave thanks 
and blessed the bread and wine. From this fact alone 
it might be inferred that Our Lord then intended to 
perform some really remarkable work. Scripture 
mentions three events only at which He gave thanks : 
the first being the miraculous multiplication of bread, 
the second the raising of Lazarus, and the third the 
institution of the Eucharist. Also, on two occasions 
only is it mentioned that He blessed inanimate 
objects, and these objects were the few loaves with 
which He fed the multitude in the desert, and the 
bread and wine which, after blessing, He called His 
Body and Blood. Commenting on this, the Fathers 
of the Church remark that the blessing of God is 
not, like the blessing of man, merely imprecatory, 
but invariably produces its proper beneficial effect. 
Thus, when God blessed the animals which He had 
created, His blessing imparted to them the gift of 
fruitfulness, by which they were enabled to increase 
and multiply. Hence the Fathers conclude that 
when Our Lord blessed the bread and wine the 
effect of His blessing was the immediate change of 
the substance of bread and wine into His own Body 
and Blood. 

According to all the rules of Biblical interpretation, 
as we have already observed, the words used by Our 
Lord at the Last Supper can have only one meaning, 
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and we must accept that, with all its difficulties, or 
else renounce our belief in Our Saviour’s omnipo- 
tence and veracity. He said: ‘This is My Body, 
this is My Blood,’ and every rule of sound inter- 
pretation tells us that He meant literally what He 
said. 

If Scripture is to be our guide, there must be a 
rational means of ascertaining its true sense. One 
such means, and the chief, is to understand the words 
of Scripture in the plain, ordinary sense in which 
men are accustomed to use such words; for, if it was 
God’s design to speak to us through the Scriptures, 
it is reasonable to suppose that He used words in the 
sense in which we are accustomed to use them. In 
the present case Scripture speaks directly and pro- 
fessedly of the institution of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. It repeatedly affirms that ‘this is the 
Body and Blood of Christ,’ and as there is nowhere 
in Scripture a distinct denial that it is so, we are 
bound to believe the statement. Hence, even sup- 
posing Scripture to be the sole rule of faith, all are 
bound to accept the Catholic doctrine of the Real 
Presence, since that doctrine is solidly based upon 
the sacred Scriptures. 

Again, in interpreting Our Lord’s words, we should 
endeavour to find out the meaning which He must 
have known would be put upon them by those to 
whom they were addressed; for it is not to be imagined 
that He ever uttered words unintelligible to His 
hearers, and intended only for the enlightenment of 
some remote generation of men. Hence we should 


endeavour to put ourselves in the place of those 
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whom He personally addressed, and make use of 
the same data and means of interpretation which 
they possessed for the understanding of His words. 
Those who deny the Real Presence object to the 
literal interpretation of the words of Institution on 
account of the philosophic difficulties they involve; 
but the question is: Did the Apostles take this view 
of the matter, and could Our Lord have intended 
them to form a judgment on His words from this 
standpoint? They were simple, uneducated men, 
who would scarcely think of putting bounds to God’s 
omnipotence, and their confidence in their Divine 
Master must have been supreme after the astounding 
miracles they had witnessed. Is it likely, therefore, 
that they, who had seen water changed into wine, 
should have concluded that, although He had power 
to work a miracle of transubstantiation in that case, 
He nevertheless had not the power to change bread 
into His own Body? They had seen Him feed 
several thousand persons with a little bread, of which 
more remained after they had eaten than when they 
began to eat. After seeing such a miracle as this, 
could they have argued that, although He had power 
to multiply bread, He could not make His Body 
exist at the same time in different places? They 
had seen Him walking upon the water, stilling a 
storm by a word of command, curing incurable 
diseases by a mere act of will, and even bringing 
back the dead to life by His mere word. With such 
evidences of His Divine power before them, is it con- 
ceivable that they should have interpreted His words, 
‘This is My Body,’ as meaning only ‘ This signifies 
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My Body,’ because they judged His simple statement 
to be philosophically impossible ? 

So complete was the confidence with which Our 
Lord inspired His followers that they never thought 
of questioning His power to accomplish whatever 


He wished. They never asked Him to help them 


if He could, but if He would. ‘Lord, if Thou wilt, 
Thou canst make me clean,’ said Simon the Leper ; 
and in like manner did all who were in distress seek 
His aid. This confident belief in His omnipotent 
power was invariably encouraged by Our Lord, as 
we see, for instance, in His prompt answer to Simon, 
‘I will: be thou made clean.” He commended the 
faith of the centurion, who openly professed his 
belief that Jesus had no need to visit his servant in 
order to heal him, since His power to heal could be 
exercised at a distance. In fact, He took every 
opportunity of encouraging a belief in His omnipo- 
tence, and expressly declared that with God all things 
are possible (Matt. xix. 26). 

On the other hand, He never failed to show His 
disapproval of any want of confidence in’ Him, and 
scarcely ever did He severely rebuke His Apostles 
except when they failed to show absolute trust in 
Him. When, for instance, they were terrified at 
the tempest which suddenly burst upon them and 
threatened to swamp their boat, He reprimanded 
them, saying, ‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith ?? and He rebuked Peter for giving way to fear 
while walking upon the water at His command. 

As we saw when considering the promise of the 
Eucharist, He made unquestioning belief in His 

6—2 
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power a condition of discipleship, and allowed the 
bulk of His followers to go away because they would 
not accept, on the authority of His word, a doctrine 
which appeared to them to imply an impossibility, 
while, on the other hand, He commended the Twelve 
because their faith stood this hard test. Is it likely, 
then, that He should have wished His Apostles to 
interpret His words at the Last Supper by forming a 
judgment as to the possibility or impossibility of His 
power to give them His true Body and Blood? Such 
a supposition is quite inconceivable. Trained as 
they were to believe implicitly in His words, and 
knowing from experience that He could do whatever 
He wished, it is impossible that they should, on this 
occasion, have put an interpretation on His words 
which implied a calm judgment of His inability to 
give effect to them. When He made His startling 
promise to give them His Body and Blood, they 
yielded their judgments ; but we are asked to believe 
that, when the supreme moment came, they not only 
exercised their judgment, but concluded that He was 
not giving them His Body and Blood, because He 
could not. On every other occasion He required 
complete trust in Him, and absolute belief in His 
words; but, according to the opponents of the 
literal interpretation, Our Lord, at the Last Supper, 
wished His Apostles to infer His meaning by recog- 
nising that His words could not be true. Although 
He said, ‘ This is My Body, which is given for you; 
this is My Blood, which is shed for you,’ He wished 
His Apostles to reason with themselves thus: ‘ Our 
Divine Master says He is giving us His Body and 
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Blood. It is quite impossible for Him to do so, and 
consequently He must mean that He is giving us 
mere bread and wine as a figure of His Body and 
Blood.’ With all due respect to the advocates of 
the figurative interpretation, we hold that it is absurd 
to imagine that the Apostles could have argued in 
this way, or that Our Lord intended them so to argue. 

In addition to the testimony of the four Evangelists 
to the Real Presence of Our Lord in the Eucharist, 
we have also that of St. Paul, who supplies a striking 
confirmation of this doctrine. In his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians (x. 16) he refers to it quite in- 
cidentally in the following words: ‘ The chalice of 
benediction which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the Blood of Christ? And the bread which we 
break, is it not the partaking of the Body of the Lord?’ 
In these words we have a decisive expression of St. 
Paul’s belief in the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, and his testimony to the important fact 
that the first Christians received this doctrine from 
the Apostles, and held the same belief as Catholics 
do at the present day. 

He calls the partaking of the bread and the chalice 
the communion of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
The word he uses, and which is translated ‘com- 
munion,’ is koindnia, not metoché, or any other word 
merely implying reception or partaking, but a word 
which expresses the most intimate union of what we 
receive with our own substance. St. John Chrysostom 
commenting on this passage, says St. Paul uses a 
word which indicates that in this Sacrament the 
Body and Blood of Our Lord are received in such 
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a manner that the receiver and Received become one 
by a true and intimate union. St. Paul would not 
have used the word if he did not believe that the 
Body and Blood of Our Lord are received by us in 
veality, for thus only can there be a real union or 
communion of His Body and Blood with those who 
receive the Holy Eucharist. 

This conclusion is, in fact, borne out by the whole 
context. The Apostle has occasion to compare the 
Christian altar with that of the heathen—the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice and Communion with the sacrifices and 
subsequent eating and drinking of the victims of 
sacrifice by the pagans, and consequently he is con- 
trasting one set of realities with another. As there 
was a real partaking of the victims of the pagan 
sacrifices, there must have been, according to St. Paul, 
a real partaking of the Body and Blood of Our 
Lord in the Christian’s sacrifice. He does not make 
use of any expression which can be construed into 
giving a symbolical character to the Eucharist, but 
speaks of it as a true participation of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. The word he uses implies, as we 
have seen, a real partaking of food—an actual eating 
and drinking—and his argument is based upon the 
supposition of the reality of Christ’s actual presence 
in what is thus partaken. His use of the inter- 
rogative shows that the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist was believed in by those whom he 
addresses, for this form of speech is never used 
except when the truth of the statement is fully ad- 
mitted. Besides, if the Body and Blood of Christ 
were only present in a figurative manner there would 
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be no need for St. Paul to distinguish between that 
bread and other bread, for any bread would, for the 
same reason, signify a real participation. 

It is also to be noticed that by the use of these 
words, ‘The chalice which we bless,’ etc., St. Paul 
manifestly indicates that consecration is necessary 
for the effecting of the Sacrament. This, however, 
would not be necessary if the Eucharist were nothing 
more than a figure or representation of the Blood of 
Christ ; for the mere fact of Our Lord’s institution 
and expressed wish would be quite sufficient without 
any subsequent consecration. The manna, the water 
from the rock, the Paschal lamb, were all figures of 
Christ, and should be regarded as Sacraments of the 
same.kind as the Eucharist according to the opinion 
of those who deny the Real Presence, yet no conse- 
cration was used in order to constitute them figures 
or Sacraments. 

In the word ‘break’ which St. Paul makes use of in 
referring to the Eucharistic bread we have also an 
indication of his belief in the Real Presence there, 
for this word, used in connection with the Eucharistic 
bread, has the meaning of immolation, or oblation, 
as is admitted even by those who deny the Real 
Presence. It is clearly used in this sense in the 
following chapter, in which St. Paul describes the 
Institution of the Eucharist ; and as he uses it in the 
sense of oblation in one case, he must use it in the 
same sense in the other, for in both cases reference 
is made to the same matter. In his allusion to the 
chalice St. Paul speaks of its consecration, not of its 
distribution ; and when mentioning the bread, he 
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speaks, not of its distribution, but of its immolation 
to God in the words, ‘ The bread which we break.’ 
Hence it is not to be supposed that the bread thus 
offered to God in sacrifice, and which made its 
recipients partakers of the Body of Christ, was 
nothing more than mere wheaten bread. If that 
were so there would be no reason why, as the Apostle 
tells us in the next verse, they who partake of it, 
although many, become ‘one bread,’ ‘one body.’ 
St. Paul tells us, in so many words, that they who 
partake of this bread and chalice partake of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, and his whole argument 
shows that he means these words quite literally. It 
is his express purpose to withdraw the Christians of 
Corinth from being present at Gentile sacrifices, or 
from eating the meats that had been offered in 
sacrifice, and he endeavours to do so by reminding 
them that they have a Sacrifice and food much more 
excellent than any other. Commenting on this 
passage, St. John Chrysostom says that the Apostle 
acts as would a lover, who, seeing that the person 
he loves has set her heart on certain gifts offered her 
by a rival, at once offers her something much more 
precious. The Apostle’s converts at Corinth were 
inclined to join with their fellow-citizens in partaking 
of the flesh of victims that had been sacrificed, and 
to dissuade them from this he reminds them of the 
table of the Lord of which they were privileged to 
partake. If that table contained mere bread and wine, 
St. Paul’s reminder would have had little effect on the 
Corinthians, as they would naturally prefer meat to 
bread and wine, which was so common with them. 
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In the following chapter of this same Epistle 
(xi. 23-30) St. Paul describes the Institution of the 
Eucharist in the same simple words used by the three 
Evangelists, only with fuller details. His object is, 
not to inform his readers of the fact itself, but to draw 
a practical conclusion from the words of Institution, 
and to define the consequences of an unworthy 
communion. This he does in plain and very emphatic 
language: ‘ Therefore whosoever shall eat this bread, 
or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the Body and of the Blood of the Lord.’ 

He declares that the unworthy communicant is 
guilty of the Body and of the Blood of the Lord, 
and this is equivalent to saying that ‘he is guilty of 
a crime against the Body and Blood of the Lord,’ 
just as in the Roman law the expression ‘ guilty of 
majesty’ (veus majestatis) is equivalent to ‘ guilty of 
an offence against the majesty of the State or ruler.’ 
But if the Body of the Lord were not really present 
in the Eucharist, an unworthy reception of the 
Eucharist could not be a crime against the Body of 
Christ. It would not be true to describe such a 
Communion as a personal injury to Our Lord, if He 
were not really present on the Altar. To say it is 
an injury to the figure of the Body is not to the point. 
If people became guilty of the Body of the Lord by 
partaking while in sin of mere bread because it 
represents Our Lord, they would also be guilty of 
the Body of the Lord if they touched a crucifix or 
listened to a sermon on the Passion while in sin, 
because these things represent Our Lord more truly 
than blessed bread. 
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The manna was, as all admit, a figure of Christ, 
but although it was eaten by the bad as well as by 
the good, the bad were never regarded as guilty of 
the Body and Blood of Christ. No offence against 
a symbolical representation of the Body and Blood 
of Our Lord can be properly regarded as an offence 
against the realities themselves. It might, in truth, 
be considered an offence against the goodness of 
God, but not against the Body of the Lord. The 
unworthy reception of a morsel of bread blessed in 
memory of the Saviour might possibly be described 
as an offence against God’s mercy, or dignity, or 
authority, but not as a personal offence against the 
Body of the Saviour. He must be personally present 
in the Altar, otherwise there can be no personal 
injury inflicted on Him by an unworthy communion. 
Hence to be guilty of the Body and Blood of Christ 
must mean to sin against them by receiving them 
really, but unworthily, and in this way only can a 
person incur the heavy guilt of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord. 

In the second place, the Apostle affirms that ‘he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and 
drinkth judgment to himself, not discerning the 
Body of the Lord.’ This solemn denunciation of 
the unworthy communicant necessarily supposes the 
Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist ; for how 
could he eat and drink his own judgment, and how 
be guilty of the Body and Blood, unless they were ~ 
there really and in a literal sense for him to receive ? 
To eat and drink judgment to one’s self must mean 
to receive some food which becomes so intimately 
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united to our substance that it acts as a poison on 
our souls, and becomes at once our judgment and 
our condemnation. And if the bread so received 
were only a figure of Our Lord’s Body, why should 
the Apostle speak of ‘discerning the Body of the 
Lord’? These words imply that the Body must 
really be there, otherwise it could not possibly be 
discerned. If only bread and wine remained after 
consecration, the unworthy communicant would 
merely be guilty of irreverently receiving bread and 
wine—he could not be charged with not discerning 
the Body of the Lord. 

Again, in verse 28, St. Paul insists upon a strict 
self-examination, in order to avoid the dreadful guilt 
of an unworthy communion, and the necessity of this 
probation can only be explained by supposing the 
actual presence of Our Lord’s Body and Blood. 
The need for probation rests upon the fact that the 
unworthy communicant receives, not that life which 
the Saviour promised, but judgment, which implies 
death. 

According to those who deny the Real Presence, 
Christ can be received only figuratively by faith, 
and, if this be so, He cannot be received at all if He 
is received unworthily. The Apostle, however, posi- 
tively declares that He can be received unworthily, 
and consequently He can be received actually, and it 
is because He can be received actually that the 
Apostle requires great reverence and purity in the 
communicant. In the reception of no other Sacra- 
ment is there required such careful preparation and 
searching of conscience. 
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It is to be noticed that the Apostle does not con- 
demn the non-reception of the Body of the Lord, but 
an actual and unworthy reception. He places the 
sin, not in the fact that the wicked do not receive 
Our Lord’s Body, but in the fact that they do receive 
It in a state of sin. 

But, it is objected, if the Body and Blood of Christ 
are really received in the Eucharist, how is it that 
the Eucharistic elements are still called bread- and 
wine after consecration? After the consecration of 
the chalice Our Lord still named its contents ‘the 
fruit of the vine,’ and St. Paul continues to use the 
word ‘bread’ of the consecrated element. 

That the retention of these names cannot be re- 
garded as an argument against a change of substance 
is shown by the fact that the Catholic Church uses the 
same words of the consecrated elements, although 
she believes and teaches that they are no longer 
bread and wine, but the Body and Blood of Our 
Redeemer. Thus, in the Canon of the Mass, the 
consecrated Host is called ‘sacred bread’ (panem 
sanctum), probably because it retains the properties 
and appearances of bread, and for this practice the 
Church has the authority of Scripture, which con- 
tinues to call substances, after having been changed 
into other substances, by the name which they bore 
before the change took place. In Exodus vii. 12 the 
tod of Moses, after having been changed into a 
serpent, is still called a rod; in the account of the 
marriage feast at Cana, the wine made from water is 
still called water; and the blind man, after having 
been made to see, is still called ‘the blind man’ 
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(John ix. 17). These are instances of a common 
usage, in all languages, to call a thing that has 
become changed by its original name, and this usage 
would justify the retention of the words ‘ bread’ and 
‘wine’ after consecration. Besides, St. Paul was 
justified in his use of the word ‘bread’ by the 
common Hebrew custom of calling, all food bread. 
The manna, for instance, is often called bread in 
Scripture. That he attaches a special signification 
to the word after consecration seems to be indicated 
by the use of the definite article. 

If Our Lord called His precious Blood ‘the fruit 
of the vine,’ it would not, as we have shown, prove 
that there had been no change of substance, but it is 
probable that He made use of these words before the 
consecration of the chalice. According to St. Luke’s 
narrative they were used before the consecration, 
and it is likely that his is the correct version, for he 
gives a more circumstantial account of the Last 
Supper than does St. Matthew, who briefly reports 
it in four verses. In any case, it matters little, for 
Our Lord might appropriately have called the con- 
tents of the chalice after consecration ‘the fruits of 
the vine,’ because it was wine before consecration, 
and still retained the outward appearances of wine. 
The words ‘which shall be shed’ (or ‘which zs shed’), 
which He adds after the consecration of the chalice, 
sufficiently prove that the chalice contained, not 
wine, but His precious Blood, for it would be ridicu- 
lous to say of wine that it is shed for the remission 
of sins. 

To recapitulate, in brief, the testimony of the New 
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Testament to the Real Presence of Our Lord in the 
Eucharist, we have, in the first place, St. John’s 
testimony to the fact that Our Divine Redeemer, in 
a very forcible discourse, promised to give His Body 
and Blood to be the nourishment of man’s soul and 
the means of obtaining life everlasting—a promise 
which was received with murmurs, and resulted in 
the falling away of most of His disciples. In the 
next place we are introduced to the scene of the 
Last Supper. Our Lord is seated at table with His 
twelve Apostles, and, being about to lay down His 
life, He wishes to leave them something worthy of 
Himself—something which might serve as a bond of 
union between Him and them, and serve as a con- 
tinual memorial of man’s redemption. That which 
He leaves to them He declares to be His Body and 
Blood, and after His Body and Blood were offered 
up and received by them in communion, He con- 
cludes the Institution by saying, ‘Do this in com- 
memoration of Me.’ 

On this occasion He makes use of the very words 
which He had used in His discourse at Capharnaum, 
when, by clearly expressed and repeated declarations 
on the nature of the promised Sacrament, He pre- 
pared their minds for the sublime simplicity of the 
words in which He institutes the great sacrament of 
the New Law. It is inconceivable that He should 
have wished to deceive His audience at Capharnaum, 
which included His disciples and His very Apostles, 
by declaring over and over again that He intended 
to leave them His very own Body and Blood. It is 
still less conceivable that He should have continued 
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this deception on His beloved Apostles when He 
professed to be fulfilling His promise in the solemn 
moment of His separation from them. Just before 
going out to His agony in the garden, He gave 
them, according to His own statement, what He 
had already promised: ‘Take ye and eat: this is 
My Body.’ Is it reasonable, in view of all these 
facts, to maintain that He gave them nothing more 
than a bit of bread and a drop of wine? 

In the third place we find St. Paul, in an epistle 
written to the Corinthians about twenty years after- 
wards, insisting upon the superiority of the Eucharist 
to all the sacrifices of Jews and Gentiles, and de- 
claring, without any qualification, that what they 
partake of in the Eucharist is the Body of Christ. 

In the fourth place we have a solemn statement by 
the same Apostle that they who receive unworthily 
the Body and Blood of Christ draw down upon 
themselves judgment or damnation. 

Thus, on different occasions and under different 
circumstances, Our Lord and His Apostles make use 
of the selfsame words concerning the Eucharist, 
and they all make the same plain statement that in 
that Sacrament are given and received the Body and 
Blood of Our Lord. In not a single instance is the 
slightest hint given that the words used are not to 
be understood literally. It is quite incredible that 
Our Saviour, St. Paul, and the four Evangelists 
should have preferred a strange, uncommon, and 
offensive metaphor to plain literal words, and that 
for the purpose of teaching a doctrine quite different 
from what the words obviously conveyed. Such is 
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the supposition implied in the Protestant interpreta- 
tion, whereas in the Catholic interpretation all the 
passages we haye been considering are applicable to 
one and the same subject, and each word and phrase 
is to be understood, not as a new and unheard 
of trope, but as the simplest possible expression of 
one doctrine. The literal interpretation establishes 
analogy throughout, interprets on principle and 
according to rule, avoids numerous inconsistencies 
and anomalies, brings into perfect harmony a series of 
passages through which a similarity of phraseology 
manifestly prevails, and, in fine, gives a definite and 
consistent meaning to terms which every other in- 
terpretation fails to explain or entirely overlooks. 

While treating of the testimony of Scripture, we 
must not omit to notice the figures of the Eucharist 
which are found in the Old Testament, for although 
they do not afford positive testimony to the Real 
Presence of Our Lord in the Eucharist, they never- 
theless constitute a strong argument against the 
supposition that the Eucharist contains merely 
blessed bread and wine. 

The figures of the Eucharist, according to the 
constant belief of the Catholic Church and the 
teaching of the early Fathers, were (1) the bread 
offered in sacrifice by Melchisedech; (2) the bread of 
propitiation, which could only be received by the 
pure and sanctified ; (3) the bread sent from heaven 
to Elias, and which gave him strength to walk for 
forty days and forty nights; (4) the Paschal lamb; 
(5) the blood of the Old Testament; and (6) the 
manna which was supplied to the Jews in the desert. 
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As these things were figures of the Eucharist it 
necessarily follows that the Eucharist must contain 
something better than blessed bread, even though 
that bread be symbolical of the Body of Christ, 
because figures are naturally inferior to the things 
they prefigure. St. Paul (Col. ii.) calls these figures 
shadows of the things to come, and in Hebrews x. 
he again calls them shadows, but not the very image 
of things ; so that, according to the teaching of the 
Apostle, they did not even bear so much relative value 
to the things they represented as an accurately 
drawn picture bears to what it portrays, but were to 
these things as a shadow is to its substance. If this 
be true the Eucharist cannot contain mere natural 
bread figurative of the Body of the Lord, but some- 
thing of greater worth, for these figures were at least 
as good as such Eucharistic bread. 

For brevity’s sake we shall only consider the three 
last-mentioned figures. The essential feature in the 
ceremony of the Paschal lamb was not its immola- 
tion, but its eating, as is evident from the instructions 
given by Moses as related in Exodus xii., and hence 
it primarily represented Our Lord—the Lamb who 
takes away the sins of the world—as He is received 
in the Eucharist. But if it is a figure of the 
Eucharist, it follows that the Eucharist must contain 
something much more excellent than bread, for the 
Paschal lamb, whether regarded in its substance or 
as a symbol, was in itself more excellent than 
blessed bread. Substantially, or regarded as food, it 
was certainly superior to bread; and as a type, the 
lamb in its immolation and eating better represented 
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the death of Christ than the mere breaking of bread. 
The innocence and meekness of the Saviour were 
more effectually symbolized by the one-year-old 
lamb than by a mere morsel of bread, while such 
effects of the Sacrament as spiritual nutrition and 
incitement to faith were more adequately represented 
by partaking of the Paschal lamb than by eating ~ 
blessed bread, for the former was a more nourishing 
food and a more striking representation of the death 
of Christ. 

The blood of the Old Testament as a figure found 
its fulfilment in the Institution of the Eucharist, as 
may be inferred from the fact that Our Lord makes 
use of practically the same words which Moses used. 
The old law was ratified by the sprinkling of blood, 
and the new law of charity, which Our Lord gave at 
the Last Supper, was ratified by the loving gift of 
His precious Blood to His disciples. 

Opponents of the Real Presence maintain that 
this figure found its fulfilment in the Sacrifice on 
Calvary, but it is certainly true that it found a more 
direct and complete fulfilment in the Eucharist. In 
the old law the sprinkling of blood took place in 
conjunction with the giving of the Testament, and 
the New Testament was given, not on Calvary, but 
at the Last Supper, when all the requisite conditions 
were fulfilled. Our Lord was then a free agent, and 
not in the power of others, as He was on Calvary ; 
His Testament was made in presence of the twelve 
Apostles, who acted as witnesses; and, finally, it 
was ratified by the public and permanent memorial 
of the Holy Eucharist. If, then, it was wine, and 
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not His precious Blood, that He left in the Eucharist, 
it would follow that the figure was better substan- 
tially than the thing it prefigured, and that it was 
also a better symbol. 

That the manna was a figure of the Bachar may 
be inferred from Our Lord’s words when promising 
to give His Body and Blood, as also from the testi- 
mony of St. Paul (1 Cor. x.), who compares the Red 
Sea to Baptism and the manna to the Eucharist. 
By passing through the Red Sea the chosen people 
were delivered from servitude, and through the 
waters of Baptism the soul is delivered from the 
servitude of sin ; and as manna was given as nourish- 
ment to the Jews while passing through the desert 
to the promised land, so is the Eucharist given as 
spiritual food to the faithful while passing through 
the desert of this life to the promised land of ever- 
lasting life. Whether the Jews collected much or 
little of that miraculous food, they found on measur- 
ing it that the quantity was always uniform, and 
that no one had more than another; in this respect 
also it was a figure of the Eucharist, for whether 
the species under which it is received be large or 
small, no one receives more than another, for all 
receive sacramentally one and the same Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The heavenly-sent manna was in every way a 
more excellent food than bread, and as it was a 
figure of the Eucharist, it follows, on the principle 
laid down by St. Paul, that it cannot be true that the 
Eucharist contains mere bread. As we have already 
remarked, Our Lord made a comparison between 
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the Bread of Life which He promised to give them 
and the manna given by His heavenly Father to 
their forefathers. The latter sufficed for the main- 
tenance of the natural life, since it nourished the 
Israelites for forty years in the desert, but it could 
not bestow immortality. The former, as He de- 
clared, preserves the souls of its recipients unto life 
everlasting. 


CHAPTER III 


THE MODE OF FULFILMENT 


‘Word made flesh, the bread of nature 
By His word to flesh He turns ; 
Wine into His blood He changes— 
What though sense no change discerns? 
Only be the heart in earnest, 
Faith her lesson quickly learns.’ 


THE testimonies of Scripture which we have con- 
sidered in the preceding chapter sufficiently justify 
the Catholic belief that Our Lord is really present 
and sacramentally received in the Holy Eucharist. 
They also prove that He becomes present in the 
Eucharist by the conversion of bread and wine into 
His Body and Blood; for it was bread and wine that 
He took into His hands and, after blessing them, 
said: ‘This is My Body; this is My Blood.’ These 
words necessarily imply that there took place in that 
instant a conversion of the substance of bread and 
wine into the substance of His Body and Blood, 
and this conversion the Catholic Church rightly ex- 
presses by the word transubstantiation. ‘I profess 
that in the most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist 
there is made a conversion of the whole substance of 
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bread into the Body, and of the whole substance of 
wine into the Blood’ (Creed of Pius IV.). Since the 
bread and wine became the Body and Blood of 
Christ, they must undergo a substantial change, for 
a thing cannot become something else unless it be 
substantially changed. 

The idea was started by Berengar of Tours that the 
substance of bread and wine remain after consecration 
along with the Body and Blood of Christ, but the 
idea was at once denounced as heretical and opposed 
to the constant and universal teaching of the Church. 
One of the contemporary writers who hastened to 
condemn the novel theory thus expresses himself: 
‘ Now we must reason against those who, vanquished 
by the reasonings of the Church, cannot any longer 
deny that the substance of the Body of Christ is in 
the Eucharist, and yet, utterly disbelieving that the 
bread and wine are changed by the words of the 
Saviour into His Body and Blood, but blending 
Christ with the bread and wine, have conceived a 
new heresy, as it were, in a more subtle Way. ao els 
They offer this reason in favour of such madness— 
viz., that the Body and Blood of Christ may be 
capable of being eaten by means of bread and wine. 
But what force has this reason? For why could 
not the flesh of the Lord be eaten, and His Blood be 
drunk, of themselves, without the assistance of another 
body? For if they shrink from the horror of flesh 
and blood, why does not the explanation of the 
Church suffice for them, which answers by the 
mouth of St. Ambrose in his book, “De Sacra- 
mentis,” that the substance of the elements indeed 
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are changed, but, on account of the horror, they re- 
tain their former taste, colour, and other accidents 
only, which are sensible? And if they reply that it 
is impossible for the colour and taste of one body to 
be retained in another, we can briefly object to them 
the Divine Power. If they allow this, let them 
make an end of the controversy. But if they reject 
it, let them hear what is written: “ For all things 
whatsoever the Lord willed He hath done in heaven 
and earth”’; and these many other answers which we 
have already given abundantly and copiously in the 
beginning of this work against their blasphemies’ 
(Guitmund, ‘De Corporis et Sanguinis Domini 
Veritate ’). 

This theory of consubstantiation was adopted by 
Luther, but, in his desire to be original, he added to 
it the extraordinary statement that, ‘ not only is the 
Body of Christ in the bread, but the bread zs the 
Body of the Lord.’ This evidently is a contradiction 
in terms, for in every affirmative proposition subject. 
and predicate must refer to the same thing, other- 
wise the proposition is necessarily false. When this 
fact was pointed out to Luther, he attempted to 
defend his statement by quoting the expressions, 
‘This man is God,’ and ‘ This God is man,’ which 
are true of Our Saviour, and which, he said, were 
similar to his own declaration concerning the 
Eucharist. This, however, is not the case, for no 
parallelism exists between them. We may Say, 
‘This man is God,’ or ‘This God is man,’ because 
subject and predicate both refer to the same person, 
Jesus Christ, who is both God and man; but in the 
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expression, ‘ This bread is the Body of Christ,’ subject 
and predicate stand for two totally different things. 
To say ‘This bread is the Body of Christ’ is just as 
absurd as to say, ‘The divinity of Christ is His 
humanity,’ or, ‘ My soul is my body.’ 

Besides, the consubstantiation theory is no less 
miraculous and incomprehensible than transub- 
stantiation, and, as Zwinglius, Calvin, Beza, and 
other Reformers pointed out, it is less conformable 
with Scripture than the Catholic doctrine. Our 
Lord said, ‘This is My Body ’—i.e., ‘ This thing is 
My Body’; but if there had been present bread also 
as well as His Body, He should have said, ‘ Here in 
this bread is My Body, or, ‘ This is not only bread, 
but also My Body,’ or, ‘With this bread is My 
Body.’ If He had held in His hand both bread 
and His Body, He would not have been correct 
in saying, ‘ This is My Body.’ 

Luther declared that transubstantiation was in- 
vented by St. Thomas Aquinas, and only recognised 
at the Council of Lateran in 1215. St. Thomas, how- 
ever, was not born until 1226—?.e., eleven years after 
the decree was promulgated. Although the word 
‘transubstantiation’ has not always been used in the 
Church, the doctrine which it expresses has always 
been believed in. As we shall presently see, it was 
the belief of the Church from the beginning that the 
substance of bread is changed into the Body of Christ, 
although the accidents, or outward appearances, of 
bread remain unchanged, and this change of sub- 
stance is best expressed by the word ‘transubstantia- 
tion.’ It began to be used first in theological schools, 
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and when its fitness became generally recognised, it 
was adopted by the Church, and its use was sanc- 
tioned by the Councils of Lateran and Trent. 

It expresses, in one word, the Catholic belief that 
the whole substance of the bread which is conse- 
crated is converted into the Body of Christ, and the 
whole substance of wine which is consecrated is con- 
verted into His Blood, although the species of bread 
and wine still remain after consecration. By the 
word species is understood, of course, ‘ outward 
appearances,’ or those things in an object which are 
immediately perceived by the senses. They are also 
called accidents, inasmuch as they are unessential 
properties of a substance which have a natural rela- 
tion to such substances as to their subject. Unlike 
substances, they cannot naturally subsist by them- 
selves, but they need to be supported in their being 
by some substance to which they may adhere. 

Many hold that it is not only natural for an acci- 
dent to exist in a substance, but that it is impossible 
for it to exist by itself; but, on the other hand, the 
majority of the best metaphysicians maintain that it 
is not essential to an accident to be inherent in a 
substance. Aristotle, the prince of philosophers, in 
his book on the soul, distinguishes between the 
essence and the existence of an accident, and it is 
much more easy to distinguish between its essence 
and its inherence, which is merely a mode of existing. 
They have an existence distinct from the existence 
of their substances, but as they are imperfect in their 
nature, they have a natural aptitude, and even neces- 
sity, for inherence in some subject. They cannot 
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naturally subsist by themselves, but there is no 
reason why they should not subsist supported by 
Divine power, instead of by their proper subject ; 
and hence the Catholic Church believes that in the 
Eucharist, after consecration, the accidents of bread 
and wine do not subsist in themselves, but are sus- 
tained by the power of God. 

Accepting as true the supposition that God really 
wished to communicate to the faithful the Body of 
Christ, it is natural that He should have given it 
under the forms of bread and wine, which are com- 
mon and good foods, and that the accidents or species 
of these foods should remain after consecration as 
veils for the Body and Blood of Our Lord. Under 
the accidents of bread the Body of the Lord subsists 
as would the substance of bread, only it is not 
physically united to these accidents, as would be the 
substance of bread. There is what may be called a 
sacramental union between them, in virtue of which 
when the accidents are moved the Body of Our 
Lord is moved, and when they are destroyed Christ 
ceases to be sacramentally present under them. 

Now if, as the consubstantiation theory supposes, 
the substance of bread remained in the Eucharist 
with the Body of Christ, these two substances would 
evidently have relation to the same accidents, and be 
manifested by them as by external signs. It would, 
moreover, be the substance of bread, and not the 
Body of Christ, which would give form to these 
accidents, and consequently these accidents would 
directly prove the existence of wheaten bread on the 
Altar, and only indirectly the Body of Christ. It 
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would thus be correct to say that on the Altar there 
was bread, and with it the Body of Christ, and that 
the species betokened the substance of bread, and 
with it the Body of Christ, and that what the people 
received in Communion was bread, and with it 
Christ’s Body. This is altogether less reasonable 
than the Catholic belief that it is the Body only of 
Our Lord which has relation to, and is served by, 
these accidents. 

Besides, if the substance of bread remained along 
with the Body of Christ under the same accidents, 
illiterate people might not unlikely reverence the 
plain bread as well as the Body of Christ, for they 
would simply reverence what was contained under 
the species. To this we may add that it would not 
be in accordance with the dignity of the Sacrament, 
or even reasonable, to suppose that there should 
remain together, in the same Sacrament, corporal and 
spiritual food — earthly bread and the Bread of 
heaven. 

The doctrine of transubstantiation supposes that 
by virtue of the words of consecration the substance 
of bread ceases to be, and under the species of bread 
which remain there succeeds the substance of Our 
Lord’s Body, the succession being effected by a 
substantial conversion of the bread into His Body. 
The coexistence of the two substances under the 
same species is altogether incompatible with reason, 
and is opposed to the words of Institution, the 
presence of one necessitating the absence of the 
other; so that if the Body and Blood of Our 
Redeemer are really present on the Altar after con- 
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secration, they must constitute the whole of the 
substance present under the species of bread and 
wine. 

By virtue of the words of consecration the Body 
of Christ instantly succeeds to the substance of 
bread without any local motion, the substance of bread 
being simply changed into Our Lord’s Body without 
the production of any newsubstance. It is the very 
same Body that was sacrificed on Calvary into which 
the bread is converted, so that the bread is not the 
matter out of which the Sacred Host is made, but 
only the term from which it proceeds, as water was 
the term from which wine proceeded at the marriage 
feast of Cana. The Divine Presence inthe Eucharist 
is somewhat analogous to the soul’s presence in the 
human body. When flesh is added to the body by 
the process of nutrition, the soul occupies that new 
matter, and thus begins to be where it was not 
before, without losing its identity and without any 
local motion. So, on the other hand, if a man were 
to lose his arms and legs, his soul would cease to 
occupy these members without any loss to itself and 
without any movement. 

As Our Lord becomes present under the species of 
bread and wine the instant the words of consecration 
are pronounced, so He remains under them so long 
as they continue unaltered, and for this reason the 
Holy Eucharist is a Sacrament whether it is received 
in Communion or reserved on the Altar. Our Lord 
said, ‘This is My Body ; this is My Blood,’ and His 
words must have been verified the moment they were 
uttered. As they were said of that which He was 
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about to give to His Apostles, His Body and Blood 
must really have been present before the Apostles 
actually ate and drank. In fact, the presence of His 
Body and Blood was the reason for His invitation to 
them to eat and drink: ‘Take ye and eat, for this is 
My Body.’ St. Paul plainly indicates that the bread 
is by consecration changed into the Body of Christ 
before it is broken and distributed, for He says that 
that which is broken is the Body of the Lord: ‘ And 
the bread, which we break, is it not the partaking of 
the Body of the Lord?’ (x Cor. x. 16). He also 
blames the Corinthians for not discerning the Body 
of the Lord, and consequently the Body of Our 
Lord must have been there to be discerned before 
consumption. 

If, as some maintain, the bread became the Body 
of Christ in the act of eating, He would have said, 
‘This will be My Body,’ not ‘ This 7s My Body.’ 
The Sacrament is effected, not by the act of eating, 
but by consecration, and it consists not in action 
alone, like Baptism, for it is a permanent thing. 
The existence of a thing does not depend upon its 
use, otherwise if a chair were never sat upon it 
could not be called a chair. The distribution and 
reception of the Eucharist pertain to its use, and 
it would be none the less a Sacrament even if it 
were never used for the purpose for which it was 
instituted. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the Body of 
Our Lord is present in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist in its glorified and not in its natural state, 
but it is necessary to keep this fact well in mind in 
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considering the objections brought against the Real 
Presence and transubstantiation. As St. Paul 
teaches (I Cor. xv. 53), the body has two modes of 
being—one proper to this life, and the other proper 
to the next. In its present state it is ‘natural,’ 
mortal, corruptible, but in the state of glory it will 
be spiritual, immortal, incorruptible. Our Lord’s 
Body at the resurrection became a glorified Body, 
and in this glorified Body He is present in the 
Eucharist. 

Tillotson started an objection which was repeated 
by Boyle and Hume, and continues to this day to 
be the stock objection of opponents of the Real 
Presence. Our senses, they say, afford us a physical 
certainty that the substance of bread is where we 
perceive the sensible qualities of bread, and such 
physical certainty ought to prevail and determine our 
belief, notwithstanding any other evidence which 
can afford us no more than a moral certainty. 

It may be remarked, in the first place, that if this 
argument were valid it could with equal force be 
used against the doctrine of the Incarnation; for, 
according to all the evidence of the senses, Our 
Lord was no more than a mere man. In this 
case physical certitude yielded, and rightly, to the 
higher moral certitude afforded by the doctrines and 
miracles of Christ, and this shows that physical 
certainty is not more reliable than the highest moral 
evidence. 

Secondly, the supposition on which the argument 
rests is a false one, for our senses do not afford us a 
physical certainty that the substance of bread is 
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where we perceive the sensible qualities of bread to 
be. Generally speaking, it is true that our senses 
afford us a physical certainty that the sensible 
qualities, or species, of bread are where we perceive 
them to be, but they cannot afford us absolute cer- 
tainty that the swbstance of bread is under these 
sensible qualities, for they cannot penetrate to the 
substance itself. They can afford us no certain 
knowledge of the nature of a substance, but only of 
its sensible qualities or outward appearances, and 
even as regards these they are not always infallible 
guides. In the case of a daily recurring phenomenon 
we have an instance of the unreliability of what is 
called physical certitude. Our senses tell us that we 
see the setting sun above the horizon, when, as a 
matter of fact, it is below it, and what our eyes tell 
us is the sun is only the image of the sun. 

St. Paul excludes the senses as judges of the 
mysteries of faith, save only the sense of hearing: 
‘ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God,’ and many are the examples in Scripture of 
the truth of this saying. Josue thought that he saw a 
man, Jacob that he touched one, and Abraham that he 
ate with three men, whereas all these were not men, 
but angels. In like manner the women at the 
sepulchre of Our Lord, and the two disciples going 
to Emmaus, were deceived by their senses. 

But, granting that our senses may be relied upon 
as means of ascertaining the external qualities of 
bodies, they can in no case enable us to have an 
absolutely certain knowledge of the substance which 
underlies these external qualities. The presence of 
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certain sensible qualities justifies us in concluding, as 
a general rule, that the substance to which these 
qualities naturally belong is present, but we can 
never have entire certainty that the substance is 
really there. Thus, in the case of the Eucharist, we 
have what may be called physical certainty that, 
after the consecration, the sensible qualities of bread 
and wine remain as they were before consecration, 
but we cannot have physical certainty that the sub- 
stance itself remains the same. Our senses would 
naturally and rightly lead us to draw that conclu- 
sion, but we have a higher evidence, resting on 
Divine authority, that not bread and wine, but the 
Body and Blood of Our Lord, are present. 

If it be objected that there is nothing at all to 
show this Divine Presence, we can only answer in 
the words of Our Lord: ‘ Blessed are they who have 
not seen, and have believed.’ The just man lives by 
faith, and this is called ‘ the mystery of faith,’ for, more 
than any other mystery, it calls for the exercise of 
faith, and without a simple childlike faith there can 
be no intellectual apprehension of it. ‘Let faith 
come,’ says St. Augustine, ‘and there is an end to 
all questioning.’ This true faith brings with it a 
settled conviction, and although it does not enable 
us to comprehend the mysteries of faith, it makes us 
quite certain of their truth. If the mysteries of 
faith were demonstrable to reason they would no 
longer be objects of faith, but of science, and the 
mystery of the Eucharist being pre-eminently a 
mystery of faith, it is to be expected that it should be 
quite beyond the grasp of the human mind. 
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In the Eucharist the Divine Presence is not 
manifested in a sensible manner, but in the Host 
displayed for the worship of the faithful there is an 
outward token which is a sufficient assurance to 
those who believe that their God is truly present 
before them. When He became incarnate in the 
person of Jesus Christ His divinity was concealed 
from the eyes of the world, and during the forty 
days that He remained on earth after His resurrec- 
tion the glory of His risen Body was also hidden. 
As, however, during His mortal life there was 
abundant evidence to enable men of good will to 
recognise the divinity in Him, so now also there is 
sufficient evidence to enable honest inquirers to 
become convinced that He is really present under 
the sacramental species. 

Some see an insurmountable difficulty to the 
Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist in the 
fact that it supposes He can be in many places at 
one’and the same time. But how can anyone be 
sure that He cannot? It does not follow that 
because we are unable to see how a thing can be 
done, that therefore it cannot be done. Our minds 
have only a very limited knowledge of being and 
truth; for as Scripture says, ‘ God is greater than our 
heart’ (x1 John iii. 20), and He ‘is able to do all 
things more abundantly than we desire or under- 
stand’ (Eph. iii. 20). By the aid of science we can 
now do many things which people of a past genera- 
tion would haye deemed impossible, and even absurd 
to imagine. The intrinsically possible does not 


depend upon human understanding, but on God’s 
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power, and, as Our Lord Himself has said, ‘ With 
God all things are possible.’ 

It is therefore unreasonable to assert that because 
Our Lord is in heaven He cannot be present in the 
Eucharist. Scripture nowhere excludes from the 
omnipotence of God the putting of a body in more 
places than one at the same time, and hence we 
have no right to deny Him that power. When Our 
Lord appeared to Saul He was in heaven, as we 
may infer from Acts (iii. 21), and He was also at the 
same time on earth, or very near to the earth, for He 
spoke to Saul, and the companions of Saul heard 
His voice, and saw the light which surrounded Him. 
That He did actually appear in person to St. Paul 
is beyond dispute, for not only does St. Paul himself 
tell us so (1 Cor. xv.), but Ananias, Barnabas, and 
even Our Lord Himself (Acts xxvi. 16) bore witness 
to the fact. 

The existence of Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist 
does not raise the question whether one body can 
occupy or fill several places, but whether it can 
actually exist in several places at the same time. It 
is of faith that God is everywhere at the same time, 
for He is éver present to all His creatures, and this 
is scarcely more comprehensible than the ubiquitous 
presence of the glorified Body of Our Lord in the 
Eucharist. Christians believe that in one God there 
are three Persons really distinct from one another, and 
this is certainly not less marvellous than that one 
glorified Body should be at the same time in different 
places. In the former case there is a real distinction 
of Persons and a unity of Nature ; in the latter there is 
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a distinction of places and a unity of Body, and this 
is less wonderful than the mystery of the Trinity, 
for in the Trinity the Divine Nature is identified 
really and formally with each of the three Persons, 
whereas in the Eucharist the Body is not really 
identified with the place in which it happens to be 
present. The identity of one substance with three 
really distinct Persons is certainly more marvellous 
than the simultaneous presence in many places of 
one substance. 

Moreover, Christians believe that in the person of 
Jesus Christ there are two natures, each perfect in 
itself and most unlike—one being the nature of God, 
and the other the nature of man. Those who in- 
telligently believe this doctrine ought to have no 
difficulty in believing that He can, if He wishes, be 
in many places at the same time. 

Not only is the ubiquity of Christ’s presence in 
the Eucharist not unscriptural, but it is also not 
unphilosophical. The very eminent philosopher 
Leibnitz, who was not a_ Catholic, energetically 
rejects, in his ‘Systema Theologicum,’ the assertion 
that it is in opposition to the laws of Nature. ‘So 
far,’ says he, ‘from its being demonstrable, as some 
flippantly boast, that a body cannot be in many 
places at once, it may, on the contrary, be solidly 
proved that though the natural order of things 
requires that matter should be definitely circum- 
scribed, yet no absolute necessity requires it.’ 

We cannot see how a body can be in a place with- 
out occupying space, or how it can occupy the same 
space as another body, but, on the other hand, we 
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cannot reasonably assert that such a thing is im- 
possible. Our Lord implied that it was possible for 
God to make a camel pass through the eye of a 
needle, and if we believe that possible, we ought to 
have no difficulty in believing that the glorified body 
of Our Lord can exist within the small dimensions 
of a wafer. Scripture testifies that Our Saviour 
twice came to His Apostles through closed doors, 
and, consequently, either His body did not occupy 
any space when passing through the closed doors, or 
else it had power to occupy the same space as 
another body. It would be impossible for a natural 
body to act in that way, but it was evidently not im- 
possible to Our Lord’s body. 

Even in its mortal state it was endowed with 
miraculous powers, as Scripture in several places 
testifies, and in its glorified state it passed through 
the solid stone that closed the sepulchre. Hence it 
is by no means incredible that it should be endowed 
with those powers which the Church attributes to it 
in the Sacrament of the Altar. In heaven Our Lord 
has His throne, and there He exists under His proper 
form, but He exists none the less truly under the 
sacramental veils in what is called a sacramental 
mode. As His isa glorified Body it has no need, as 
is the case with natural bodies, to be located in space 
under its proper dimensions, but it can exist under 
any dimensions, however small. A glorified body 
like the risen Body of Our Saviour resembles in 
many respects a spiritual substance, especially in its 
mode of occupying space. The soul, which is a 
spiritual substance, is wholly in the whole body, and 
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in each part of the body, and is no larger in a 
fully-developed man than it was when it first ani- 
mated the infant body. As the presence of the 
soul in the human body, so is the presence of the 
Body of Christ under the Sacramental species, 
and that it should be contained whole and entire 
in the smallest fragment of a Host is no more mar- 
vellous than that a vast expanse of scenery should, 
in all its outward appearances, be contained within 
the small dimensions of the retina of the eye. 
This faculty of seeing is only one of many won- 
ders of Nature, which are really little less marvellous 
than the actual existence in the Holy Eucharist 
of that body which we believe to have been born of a 
woman while she yet remained a virgin, which rose 
triumphant from the tomb, which passed through 
solid rock and closed doors as easily as other 
bodies pass through the air, and which, in fine, 
being the body of Our Saviour, is not only human, 
but also Divine. 

And as it is a glorified body, it follows that in His 
sacramental state Christ can suffer no injury, nor be 
affected in any way by what happens to the species 
under which He is present. The Host may be 
broken or burnt, but in such case it is merely the 
outward accidents that suffer. The accidents which 
were previously inherent in the substances of bread 
and wine are not, as we have seen, inherent in the 
Person of Christ, but continue to exist independently 
by Divine power without inhering in any substance. 
Besides, a glorified body is impassible, and can 
undergo no hurt or defilement; so that if, for instance, 
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the Host falls to the ground, the Body of Christ is 
present on the ground, but the fall of the Host no 
more implies the fall of Christ Himself than the fall 
of our bodies implies the fall of our souls. In His 
sacramental state He has been subjected to many in- 
dignities without being made to suffer ; in His mortal 
state He suffered greater indignities and felt them. 

Some writers have made the revolting suggestion 
that if the Body of Christ is received in the Eucharist 
it must be corrupted again and again by the process 
of digestion. This and kindred suppositions show 
a very crass ignorance of Catholic belief concerning 
the Eucharist, and also of the elementary principles 
of natural philosophy. The Body of Our Lord 
cannot suffer corruption, being in a state of incor- 
ruptibility; and, besides, it does not remain under the 
sacramental species or accidents after they have 
begun to corrupt. When this happens, the Body of 
Christ ceases to be present, and suitable matter is 
substituted by the power of God. When a change 
takes place in the accidents or sensible qualities of 
bread or wine, we know that a change takes place in 
the substance also of the bread or wine; and similarly, 
in accordance with a sacramental law, we know that 
if a change takes place in the Eucharistic accidents 
or species, such as would imply in the case of ordinary 
bread or wine a change of substance of that bread 
or wine, the Body and Blood of Christ then ceases 
to be present. When the sacramental substance 
ceases to be present there succeeds another substance 
such as would naturally belong to the accidents in 
their altered state. 
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When the matter of which the human body is 
formed is in a sufficiently developed state, God 
creates and infuses into it a soul, and as this is 
required by the order of Nature instituted by God, 
it is not accounted a miracle. Similarly, when the 
species of bread and wine in the Eucharist are in the 
requisite condition they become the species of a new 
substance which, by supernatural power, is substi- 
tuted for the Body and Blood of Christ. Our Lord 
instituted His Sacrament under the species of bread 
and wine, and when the true species of bread and 
wine cease to be present, the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist also ceases to be present. 

It has often been urged against the Real Presence 
that the Eucharist is capable of nourishing the body 
like any other food, but what has already been said 
gives the solution of this difficulty. The body can- 
not be nourished by the Holy Eucharist, nor can it 
be nourished by the unchanged substance of bread 
or wine. Before food can supply any nutriment it 
must undergo a change both in its substance and in 
its accidents. Similarly, in the case of the Holy 
Eucharist, no nourishment can be imparted to the 
receiver until the accidents have ceased to be the 
accidents of bread and wine, and when this change 
takes place the Body and Blood of Christ are no 
longer present. A new substance succeeds to the 
Divine substance, and it is this new substance which 
is capable of affording sustenance to the body. 

Hence, even if people were nourished, or intoxi- 
cated, or even poisoned, by receiving the Holy 
Eucharist, these facts would prove nothing against 
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the Real Presence. If poison were present in the 
bread or wine it would undergo no sacramental 
change, being neither bread nor wine. It would 
remain asa foreign ingredient physically united with 
the species of bread or wine, and would have no 
intrinsic connection with the Sacrament, so that if a 
person were poisoned in this way it would not be 
by the Sacrament, or anything that ever formed a 
part of the Sacrament. 

As the Body and Blood of Our Lord cannot 
become corrupted, so neither can they receive any 
contamination in any way whatever, any more than 
the rays of the sun can become polluted in passing 
through an unclean medium. In His mortal state 
He allowed Himself to be brought into contact with 
the Evil One without being defiled, and why, then, 
should it be supposed that in His glorified state He 
can suffer any defilement in the Eucharist even by 
being received by the greatest sinners ? 

Again some think it foolish to imagine that a mere 
man by a few words can work such an astounding 
miracle as to change bread and wine into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. It is not, however, the power of 
man, but the power of God, which works the miracle 
of transubstantiation. The priest consecrates in the 
person of Christ; or, to be more exact, it is Christ 
Himself who consecrates through the instrumentality 
of the priest, and it is the word of Christ, not the 
word of the priest, which places the blessed Sacra- 
ment on the Altar. And who would be rash enough 
to deny to God this power? Of all the works of 
creation we read (Psalm exlyiii.): ‘He said, and they 
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were made’; and He who made all things out of 
nothing, by His word alone, can surely change 
things that are already existing into something new, 
for it must be easier to make a substantial change 
in things than to bring them into being in the first 
instance. 

In Nature changes of substance are taking place 
continually, not only in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, but even in inanimate matter. In certain 
waters, for instance, wood becomes changed into 
stone, and the earth is full of fossils—that is to say, 
of petrified plants and animals. Man takes food and 
drink, and they become converted into his flesh and 
blood. If God gives to man and animals and plants 
such power to transubstantiate foreign and lifeless 
substances into their own living substance, why 
should He not be able, if He chooses, to change 
bread and wine, through human instrumentality, 
into the living substance of His Incarnate Son for 
the spiritual sustenance of those for whom that Son 
laid down His life ? 

Lot’s wife, on account of her disobedience, was 
instantly changed into a pillar of salt, and the rod of 
Moses was changed into a serpent, and again into a 
rod. Satan said to Christ, knowing, as he did, what 
was possible to God, ‘Command that these stones 
be made bread’; and this would be no more difficult 
to our Lord than to change bread into His own 
Flesh. The New Testament narrative plainly shows 
that the words of Christ had power to effect what 
they expressed. Whenever He spoke Nature obeyed, 
and we may be sure that His power has not 
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diminished now that He has passed from the state 
of His mortality to the state of glory. In an instant 
He changed water into wine, and miraculously multi- 
plied loaves and fishes. He cured the ruler’s son by 
saying, ‘Thy son liveth,’ and the crooked woman by 
saying, ‘Thou art loosed from thy infirmity’; and 
why should He not now be able to change bread 
into His Body when He says, by the mouth of His 
minister, ‘This is My Body’? If, as we have seen, 
He has given to animals the power to convert food 
and drink into their body and blood, why should it 
be said that it is foolish to believe that He exercises, 
through His ministers, a similar power instantane- 
ously ? Surely no one would venture to deny that 
He is able to give to His Word, uttered by His 
minister, a higher efficacy than He has given to 
dumb and inanimate creatures! 

It is, then, unreasonable to assert that the doctrine 
of transubstantiation is foolish or absurd, and it is 
rash to assert that it is opposed to the laws of 
Nature. Men eminently qualified to give an opinion 
on the subject maintain that it is not opposed to the 
laws of Nature, and Protestant as well as Catholic 
philosophers have concurred in this opinion. The 
presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist surpasses all that our senses or experi- 
ence can teach us, but it does not therefore follow 
that it is contrary to reason. Such a conclusion 
would be unwarranted and presumptuous, and it 
would therefore be irrational and presumptuous 
to disbelieve in the mystery of the Eucharist 
because of the difficulty of seeing how it can pos- 
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sibly be true. No one is so conversant with all the 
laws of Nature and with all the resources of God’s 
omnipotence as to justify him in making his judg- 
ment a criterion of truth. 

The world would have continued heathen until 
now if people had criticised the doctrines announced 
to them by the Apostles as some Christians of the 
present day criticise the mystery of the Eucharist, 
and, if they were consistent, these unbelieving critics 
should extend their negation to all the mysteries of 
Christian belief. The doctrine of the Trinity, for 
instance, is as much at variance, apparently, with 
the laws of Nature as is the doctrine of the Real 
Presence. None of us can possibly understand how 
there can be three Persons in one God, or see that 
this mystery is more in accordance with reason than 
the mystery of the Eucharist. The Real Presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist is much more clearly and 
emphatically taught in Scripture than is the mystery 
of the Trinity, and consequently no Christian can 
consistently reject the former and accept the latter. 
To do so would seem to imply either want of know- 
ledge of the subject, or else prejudice, which hinders 
the acceptance of the Catholic doctrine on account 
of all that it necessarily implies. 

St. James declares that he who breaks one com- 
mandment is guilty of all, and the same principle 
may well be applied to belief in the truths of Revela- 
tion, for if one is rejected, the rest will profit nothing. 
The mystery of the Eucharist, equally with the 
mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, has been 
revealed by God, and therefore a belief in each is 
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equally necessary for salvation. All are necessarily 
above our comprehension, and, as Luther said, when 
arguing against Zwinglius, ‘It is no less unreason- 
able to say that ‘man is God” than to say that 
“bread is changed into the Body of the Lord.”’’ 

Every Christian believes that by the pouring of a 
little water and the recitation of a few words a super- 
natural effect can be produced in the soul; for it is 
of faith that by the Sacrament of Baptism the soul 
becomes purified, and receives an infusion of sancti- 
fying grace. This might be said to be contrary to 
that law of Nature which requires for every effect a 
Proper adequate course. There is no apparent con- 
nection between cause and effect in the Sacrament of 
Baptism; nevertheless, at the very moment that the 
material act is performed a spiritual effect follows in 
the soul as inevitably as any natural effect follows 
from the action of its natural cause. If, then, as 
every Christian believes, the words ‘I baptize thee’ 
can produce a miraculous change in the soul, why 
should not the words ‘ This is My Body’ produce, by 
the same Divine power, a miraculous change in 
bread? No reply can be made to this question 
except that it involves difficulties and seeming con- 
tradictions. But even granting this to be the case, 
even supposing we were convinced that the doctrine 
is opposed to the laws of Nature, we should still be 
bound to believe it as it is contained in Scripture, for 
no true Christian should hesitate to believe that God, 
who gave laws to Nature, can, if He will, set aside 
these laws. 

We have no right to take into consideration the 
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apparent impossibility or improbability of a doctrine, 
but solely the Scriptural authority on which it rests, 
and by that alone should it stand or fall. On this 
point a bitter opponent of Catholic doctrine has 
expressed himself in the following words: ‘While 
arguing upon this subject, or incidentally mentioning 
it, some persons, I regret to say, have been too 
copious in the use of these unseemly words, 
“absurdity and impossibility.” To such language 
the least objection is its reprehensible want of good 
manners. A much more serious objection is the 
tone of presumptuous loftiness which pervades it, and 
it is wholly unbecoming a creature of very narrow 
faculties. Certainly God will do nothing that is 
absurd, and can do nothing impossible; but it does 
not therefore follow that our view of things should 
be always perfectly correct, and free from mis- 
apprehension. Contradictions we can easily fancy 
where, in truth, there are none. Hence, therefore, 
before we consider any doctrine a contradiction, we 
must be sure we perfectly understand the nature of 
the matter propounded in that doctrine, for other- 
wise the contradiction may not be in the matter 
itself, but in our mode of conceiving it. In regard 
to myself, as my consciously finite intellect claims 
not to be a universal measure of congruities and 
possibilities, I deem it to be both more wise and 
more decorous to refrain from assailing the doctrine 
of transubstantiation on the ground of its alleged 
absurdity, or contradictoriness, or impossibility. By 
such a mode of attack we in reality quit the field of 
rational and satisfactory argumentation. The doc- 
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trine of transubstantiation, like the doctrine of the 
Trinity, is a question, not of abstract reasoning, but 
of pure evidence. We believe the revelation of God 
to be essential and unerring truth. Our business 
most plainly is, not to discuss the abstract absurdity 
and the imagined contradictoriness of transubstantia- 
tion, but to inquire, according to the best means we 
possess, whether it be a doctrine of Holy Scripture. 
If sufficient evidence shall determine such to be the 
case, we may be sure that the doctrine is neither 
absurd nor contradictory. I shall ever contend that 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, like the doctrine 
of the Trinity, is a question of pure evidence’ (Faber : 
‘ Difficulties of Romanism’). 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TESTIMONY OF HISTORY 


‘Sight, touch, and taste in Thee are each deceiv’d ; 
The ear alone most safely is believ’d. 
I believe all the Son of God has spoken 
Than Truth’s own word there is no truer token.’ 


WE have considered at some length the testimony 
of Scripture to the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, 
because, in the opinion of the great majority of 
Christians, it affords us the weightiest reasons for 
concluding that Our Lord established in His Church 
a Sacrament containing, in very truth, His own 
Body and Blood. It may, in fact, be safely said 
that the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist 
is as Scriptural as any dogma of Christianity, 
and that it rests on more conclusive Scriptural testi- 
mony than most other doctrinal truths believed by 
Christians. 

In showing that Scripture in itself affords to any 
Christian a sufficiently reasonable proof of the 
Catholic doctrine we have done even more than was 
necessary, for it would have been sufficient to show 
that the doctrine was not opposed to the teaching of 
Scripture. The primary criterion of Christian 
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dogma is not Scripture, but the authoritative teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. The truths taught in 
Scripture were taught by the Church before the 
Gospels were written, and several hundred years 
before the New Testament began to exist in its 
present form. Hence, if we believed only what is 
expressly stated in Scripture, we would have no 
foundation at all for our belief, for we have to accept 
the Scriptures themselves and their inspiration on 
the authority of the Church. There is no Scriptural 
proof that the Gospels and Epistles were divinely 
inspired, nor is there any Scriptural proof of the 
authorship of many of the writings of the New 
Testament. It was the Catholic Church which, in 
a General Council, collected these sacred writings 
together, and testified to their genuineness and in- 
spiration. 

Our Lord neither wrote Himself nor commanded 
any of His Apostles to write, but He did command 
them to teach, and to make use of the powers which 
He had conferred upon them. This was done from 
the very beginning by the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors, and the sole rule of faith in the first centuries 
of the Christian era was the authoritative teaching 
of the Church. As it was the only rule of faith 
then, so now it should be, for obvious reasons, the 
chief criterion of Christian belief. 

It is therefore a matter of primary importance to 
find out what has ever been the belief of the Church 
concerning the Holy Eucharist, and non-Catholics, 
if they wish to be consistent in their belief, must not 
ignore her testimony. It is from her they have 
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received the New Testament, and their belief in the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son. From her also has come their custom of 
observing the Sunday instead of the Jewish Sabbath 
as the Lord’s day, and of making the sign of the 
cross in Baptism. As they can give no Scriptural 
proof for their belief and practice in these matters, 
it is clearly illogical to claim Scripture as the sole 
rule of faith. 

If what we have laid down be admitted, there 
should be no difficulty about accepting the Catholic 
teaching on the Eucharist, for it is the same to-day 
as it was in the first ages of Christianity. This fact 
is admitted even by non-Catholic writers of recog- 
nised ability. We have already quoted Luther, and 
we shall now quote him again, for he was, when he 
wished, a stanch defender of Catholic doctrine. In 
his letter to Albert of Prussia on the Real Presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist he says: ‘This article is 
neither unscriptural nor a dogma of human inven- 
tion; it is based upon the clear and irrefragable 
words of Holy Writ; it has been uniformly held 
and believed throughout the whole Christian world 
from the foundation of the Church to the present 
hour. That such has been, and is, the fact is 
attested by the writings of the Holy Fathers, both 
Greek and Latin, by daily usage and the uninter- 
rupted practice of the Church.... Were it, 
indeed, a new doctrine, or had it been less uniformly 
observed in every Church throughout the whole of 
Christendom (or, what is the same thing, had it not 
the fullest testimony of the most unexceptionable 
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Catholic tradition on its side), to call it in question or 
to controvert it would not be so dreadful a matter, 
or so dangerous. ... To doubt it, therefore, is to 
disbelieve the Christian Church, and to brand her as 
heretical, and with her the prophets, Apostles, and 
Christ Himself, who, in establishing His Church, 
said: “ Behold, I arg with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world”; to which the Apostle 
of the Gentiles added: ‘‘ This is the House of God, 
which is the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth.” ’ 

This testimony of Luther is supported by that of the 
erudite Dr. Parker, formerly Protestant Bishop of 
Oxford. ‘It is evident,’ he says, ‘to all men that are 
but ordinarily conversant in ecclesiastical learning, 
that the ancient Fathers from age to age expressed 
the real and substantial presence in very high and 
expressive terms. The Greeks styled it Metabole, 
Metarrhuthinisis, Metaskenasmos, Metapoiesis, Met- 
astoicheiosis; and the Latins, agreeably with the 
Greeks: Conversion, Transmutation, Transforma- 
tion, Transfiguration, Transelementation, and at’ 
length Transubstantiation, by all which they ex- 
pressed nothing more nor less than the real and 
substantial presence in the Eucharist ’ (‘ Reasons for 
abrogating the Test’). 

To these we may add the testimony of Scaliger, 
another Protestant, who says: ‘I have often won- 
dered that all the ancient Fathers should have con- 
sidered the Supper of the Lord as a real oblation, 
and that they should have believed, as they unques- 
tionably did, the change of the bread into the Body 
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of Christ, for which reason in vain do Protestants 
endeavour to prove the article of the Supper from 
their writings’ (‘ Scaligerana’). 

If we go back to the very first days of the Church, 
we find that the celebration of the Last Supper, or, 
as it was sometimes called, ‘the breaking of bread,’ 
was the great feature of the daily worship of 
Christians. As we read in the Acts of the Apostles : 
‘And they were persevering in the doctrines of the 
Apostles, and in the communication of the breaking 
of bread, and in prayers.’ ... ‘And on the first 
day of the week, when we were assembled to break 
bread, Paul discoursed with them’ (Acts li. 42; 
me 7). 

From the writings of St. Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch, who lived at the end of the first century, 
we are able to know what was the belief of the 
immediate successors of the Apostles concerning the 
Eucharist. Writing to the people of Smyrna against 
the Docetze—a sect who denied that Our Lord had 
a real Body—he says: ‘They abstain from the 
Eucharist and prayer because they do not confess 
the Eucharist to be the flesh of Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, which suffered for our sins, which the Father 
raised up by His goodness. They, therefore, who 
contradict this gift of God die disputing’ (‘Epist. 
ad Smyrnzos’). In a letter to the Romans by the 
same writer we find the following words: ‘I have no 
pleasure in corruptible food, nor in the delights of 
this life; I wish for the bread of God, the heavenly 
bread, the bread of life, which is the Flesh of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, born afterwards of the seed 
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of David: and I wish for the drink of God, His 
Blood, who is incorruptible love and life eternal’ 
(‘ Epist. ad Romanos’). 

Among writers of the second century of the 
Christian era, Tertullian, Justin Martyr, and St. 
Irenzeus bear eloquent testimony to the belief of 
their contemporaries in the Real Presence. 

‘Our flesh,’ says Tertullian, ‘ feeds upon the Body 
and Blood of Christ, that our soul also may be 
fattened from God’ (‘De Resurrect. Carnis’). Else- 
where he says: ‘What an enormous crime! The 
Jews once laid hands on Christ, but these (bad 
communicants) daily insult His body. Oh, hands 
deserving to be cut off! Let them see if it be not 
said by a similitude: ‘‘ If thy hand scandalize thee, 
cut it off.’ What hands more deserve to be cut off 
than those in which the Body of the Lord is scanda- 
lized ?’ (‘ De Idololatria’). 

Justin Martyr says in his ‘Apology’: ‘ This food 
is called among us the Eucharist, of which it is not 
lawful for any other to partake but one who believes 
those things to be true which we teach, and who has 
been washed in the laver for the remission of sins 
and regeneration, and so lives as Christ has delivered. 
For we do not receive these as common bread or 
common drink; but as Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
having been made Flesh by the word of God, had 
both Flesh and Blood for our salvation, so we have 
been taught that the food, over which thanks have 
been given by the prayer of the word which came 
from Him, by which (food) our blood and flesh are 
nourished by transmutation, is both the Flesh and 
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Blood of Jesus made flesh’ (‘ Apologia,’ i.). These 
words of St. Justin clearly indicate that in the 
second century they believed, as we do to-day, that 
what appears to be mere bread and wine are in 
reality the Body and Blood of Christ transubstan- 
tiated by the words of consecration. 

Writing against the Marcionite heretics, St. Irenzeus 
seeks to convince them of the omnipotent power of 
Christ by appealing to the miracle of transubstantia- 
tion, which they also admitted, and which could only 
be wrought by the power of Christ, and he tells them 
that if they wish to be consistent they should either 
renounce their errors about Christ or else leave off 
offering up the Holy Eucharist. ‘How can they,’ he 
says, ‘be certain that the bread over which thanks 
have been given is the Body of their Lord, and the 
chalice His Blood, if they do not admit that He is 
the Son of the Creator of the world? ... But 
how, again, do they say that that flesh turns 
to corruption, and receives not life, which is 
nourished with the Body and Blood of the Lord? 
Therefore either let them change their opinion or 
abstain from offering those things which have been 
foretold. But our belief accords with the Eucharist, 
and the Eucharist again confirms our belief. For 
we offer to Him those things which are His, de- 
claring in a proper manner the communication 
and unity of the flesh and of the spirit. For even as 
bread, which is of the earth, receiving the invocation 
of God, is no longer common bread, but the 
Eucharist, consisting of two things, terrestrial and 
celestial, so also our bodies, receiving the Eucharist, 
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are not now corruptible, having the hope of resurrec- 
tion’ (‘ Adv. Heereses.,’ lib. iv., c. 34). 

In the same work (lib. v., c. 2) the saint makes the 
following remarks: ‘But they are altogether vain 
who despise the universal disposition of God, and 
deny the salvation of the flesh, and despise its 
regeneration, saying that it is not capable of incor- 
ruptibility. So, according, then, to these things, 
the Lord neither redeemed us by His Blood, nor is 
the chalice of the Eucharist the communication of 
His Blood, nor is the bread which we break the 
communication of His Body. ... That chalice, 
which is a created thing, He confirmed His Blood, 
which was shed, from which He increases our blood ; 
and that bread, which is of the creature, His Body, 
from which He increases our bodies. When, there- 
fore, the mingled chalice and the made-up bread 
receives the Word of God,’ and becomes the 
Eucharist of the Blood and Body of Christ, from 
which the substance of our flesh is augmented and 
constituted, how can they deny that flesh to be 
capable of the gift of God, which is life eternal, 
which is nourished by the Blood and Body of 
Christ, and is His member?’ It is to be observed 
that the saint not only argues that the change of 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ 
shows the omnipotent power of Christ, but that the 
Body of Christ must be really present in the 
Eucharist, since our bodies, as well as our souls, are 
nourished (for they receive the germs of immortality) 
by the Body of Christ. 
¢ Origen, who wrote early in the third century, says 
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in his work against Celsus: ‘ Let Celsus, as ignorant 
of God, offer vows to demons; but we who study to 
please the Creator of all things eat bread offered with 
prayers and thanksgiving for benefits received, which 
is already made through prayer a certain body, holy, and 
sanctifying those who use it with a sound purpose’ 
(‘Contra Celsum,’ lib. viii.). In his homily on the 
book of Leviticus the same writer has these words: 
‘Manna was formerly given as a figure, but now the 
Flesh and Blood of the Son of God is specifically 
given, and is real food’ (Hom. vii. in Levit.). 

St. Hippolytus, who wrote about the same period, 
says, in commenting on the words of the Proverbs, 
‘Come, eat My bread and drink the wine which I 
have mingled for you’: ‘ His Divine Flesh and His 
venerable Blood He has given to us, He says, to eat 
and drink for the remission of sins’ (St. Hippolyti 
in Proverb.). 

St. Cyprian, who also lived about this time, has 
many references in his writings to the Holy Eucharist, 
and his testimony to the belief in the Real Presence 
is most explicit and forcible, as the following quota- 
tions from his letters will show: ‘A more severe and 
ferocious combat threatens, to which the soldiers of 
Christ should prepare themselves by incorrupt faith 
and robust virtue, considering that they daily drink 
the chalice of the Blood of Christ, on purpose that they 
themselves may be enabled to shed their blood for 
Christ ’ (‘ Epist. lvi., ad Thibaritanos’). ‘But now 
peace is not necessary for the weak, but for the 
strong; nor are we to communicate with the dying, 
but with the living, that we may not leave these 
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unarmed and naked, whom we excite and exhort to 
battle, but may fortify them with the protection of the 
Blood and Body of Christ’ (‘ Epist. liv., ad Corne- 
lium’). 

‘For since Christ says, ‘I am the true vine,’ the 
Blood of Christ is certainly not water, but wine. 
His Blood, by which we are redeemed and sancti- 
fied, cannot be seen to be in the chalice when there 
is no wine in the chalice by which the Blood of 
Christ is exhibited’ (‘ Epist. Ixiii., ad Cacilium, De 
Sacramento Dominici calicis’). 

‘Returning from the altars of the devil, they 
approach to the holy of the Lord with hands sordid 
and infected with stench . . . they invade the Body 
of the Lord . . . violence is offered to His Body and 
Blood; and they now sin more against the Lord by 
their hands and mouth than when they denied the 
Lord’ (‘ De Lapsis’). 

‘When, therefore, He (Christ) says that whoever 
eats of His bread lives eternally, as it is manifest that 
those have life who touch His Body and receive the 
Eucharist by the right of communion, so, on the 
other hand, we must fear and pray lest anyone 
abstaining, separated from Christ’s Body, should 
remain far off from salvation’ (‘ Lib. De Oratione 
Dominica’). As is well known, the ancient disci- 
pline of the Church permitted Christians to take 
into their hands the Body of Christ before con- 
suming it. 

~ Firmilian, Bishop of Czsarea, who was a con- 
temporary of St. Cyprian, condemns the sin of 
an unworthy communion in the following words : 
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‘But how great a crime is it either in those who 
admit, or in those who are admitted, without their 
filth being washed away by the laver of the Church, 
or their sins publicly confessed, to touch the Body and 
Blood of the Lord by a rash reception of Communion’ 
(‘ Epist. Ixxv., ad Cyprianum’). 

St. Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, who died 
before the close of the fourth century, appeals to the 
miracle of transubstantiation as a proof of the Divine 
equality of the Son with the Father. Commenting 
on the saying, ‘ The Father is greater than I,’ he says: 
‘He is greater, and yet» equal — greater than He 
who asked, ‘‘ How many loaves have ye?” equal to 
Him who satisfied the whole multitude with five 
loaves . . . greater than He to whom vinegar was 
given to drink; equal to Him who gives His own 
Blood to drink’ (‘Scriptorum Vet. nova Collectio 
Rome,’ 1831). 

Theodoret, another of the early Fathers, writing 
on the same subject, says: ‘Christ at His Last 
Supper... gave His most precious Body and 
Blood, not only to the eleven Apostles, but also 
to the traitor Judas. These words “He shall be 
guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord” mean 
this: that as Judas betrayed Him and the Jews 
insulted Him, so they offer Him a very great affront 
who take His most holy Body with unclean hands 
and put it into a defiled mouth’ (Theodoret in 
t/Cor. Xt.). 

The same writer shows his belief in the doctrine of 
transubstantiation by the words which he puts into 
the mouth of Orthodoxus, who says of the bread and 
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wine after consecration that they ‘ are understood to 
be what they are made, and so they are believed, and 
they are adored, as being the things which they are 
believed’ (Theodoret, ‘ Dial.’ i.). 

From these testimonies it is evident that during 
the first three centuries it was the teaching and 
belief of the Church that the bread and wine offered 
in the Holy Eucharist are really and truly changed 
into the Body and Blood of Christ. 

This is also shown by the reproaches which the 
Fathers put upon the Marcionites for not observing 
the discipline of the Secret, and from the custom of 
excluding catechumens from the church during the 
Canon of the Mass. The discipline of the Secret 
was a rule of silence regarding certain of their 
doctrines and practices observed by the early 
Christians, in order that these might not be exposed 
to the contempt and ridicule of pagans and Jews. 
The existence of this rule of secrecy, while affording 
a strong argument for the Real Presence, also sup- 
plies us with a reason for the reticence of the 
Fathers, and their veiled allusions to the Eucharist 
in such of their writings as were likely to fall into 
the hands of pagans. Not unfrequently they make 
use of such expressions as these: ‘ What I am now 
stating is for the initiated ;’ ‘My meaning will be 
clear to the initiated ;’ ‘I shall be understood by the 
faithful.’ 

We have a well-known example of this in the 
narratives by St. John Chrysostom and his bio- 
grapher Palladius of the upsetting of a chalice ina 
church at Constantinople duringa riot. The former, 
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in a private letter to Pope Innocent, describes in 
sorrowful and indignant terms the sacrilege com- 
mitted by the spilling upon the ground of ‘ the Blood 
of Christ.’ The latter, in his biography of St. John, 
which was intended for the public eye, mentions the 
same fact, but speaks of it as the ‘spilling of the 
symbols known to the initiated.’ 

Another instance is mentioned in the life of 
St. Athanasius. He was summoned before a civil 
tribunal by some Arians, who falsely accused him of 
breaking a chalice; and this act of the Arians was 
severely condemned by a-council held at Alexandria 
in 360, in which the Bishops expressed their horror 
at the mysteries of the Church being thus dragged 
before the world. The reigning Pope also repro- 
bated their conduct in a letter which he wrote to 
St. Athanasius in the name of a council held at 
Rome. ‘ We could not believe,’ he says, ‘when we 
heard that such a thing as the cup in which the 
Blood of Christ is administered had been mentioned 
before the profane and uninitiated, and until we saw 
the account of the trial we did not think such a 
crime possible.’ 

At a synod held at Alexandria in 340 the Meletians 
were severely censured for neglecting to observe the 
discipline of the Secret in the following words: 
‘Nor are they ashamed thus to proclaim the mys- 
teries before the catechumens, and, what is worse, 
before the pagans. We ought, as it is written, to 
keep the beautiful mystery of the King secret, and, 
as the Lord commanded, give not holy things to 
dogs, and cast not pearls before swine; for it is not 
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proper to proclaim the mysteries to the uninitiated, 
lest the pagans, not knowing, should deride, but 
the catechumens, becoming inquisitive, should be 
scandalized.’ 

As Dr. Trevern, Bishop of Strasburg, has proved 
from authentic sources, the Eucharist was the 
principal object of the Secret discipline, and this 
accounts for the fact that the earliest Fathers of 
the Church do not speak of it as plainly as those 
who lived after the persecutions had ceased and the 
Church was more securely established. In sermons 
to mixed assemblies, and in writings which might 
possibly fall into the hands of pagan readers, there 
was never any open mention of the Eucharist, and if 
it was referred to at all, this was done in very 
guarded terms. Occasionally, however, this rule 
was set aside under exceptional circumstances. For 
instance, Justin Martyr, in the Apology which he 
addressed to Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, 
judged it prudent to make an intelligible state- 
ment of the Christian belief concerning the 
Eucharist. 

This reticence may, as has been said, be regarded 
as an argument in favour of the Real Presence; for if 
they had regarded the Eucharistic elements as mere 
bread and wine, there would have been no reason 
for secrecy, nor for the custom which they so rigidly 
observed of excluding even catechumens from assist- 
ing at the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

As we learn from the writings of the Fathers of 
this period, it was commonly rumoured among the 
pagans that in their secret assemblies the Christians 
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ate the flesh and drank the blood of a murdered 
infant. It is more than likely that this calumny 
orginated in some information which had leaked out 
about the Christians receiving the Flesh and Blood 
of Christ; and if the Christians had not wished to 
conceal this fact, they would undoubtedly have 
refuted the calumny by declaring that they re- 
ceived nothing more in these secret assemblies than 
bread and wine as memorials of their Founder. 
Instead of employing this simple and obvious means 
of meeting the accusation, the Fathers either ignored 
the matter altogether, in order not to expose their 
doctrine to the blasphemy and ridicule of the pagans, 
or else they contented themselves with saying that it 
was manifestly impossible for people leading such 
obviously virtuous lives to be guilty of unnatural 


~ crimes. 


Many of the martyrs were tortured to extract from 
them an admission that they were guilty of infanti- 
cide in their secret assemblies. We have an instance 
of this in the martyrdom of St. Blandina, narrated 
by St. Irenzeus. When she was put to the torture to 
make her confess that Christians partook of flesh and 
blood, she ‘most wisely and prudently evaded the 
question by saying: ‘‘ How can you think we can be 
guilty of such a crime—we who, from a spirit of 
mortification, abstain from eating ordinary flesh ?”’ 
If Blandina did not believe that they truly received 
the Body and Blood of Christ, she could very easily 
have given a satisfactory explanation to the judges 
by saying that they partook of nothing more than a 
little bread and wine, but she contented herself with 
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repudiating the idea of any wickedness being com- 
mitted by them in their worship. 

This desire for secrecy also affords an explanation 
of such terms as ‘types,’ ‘emblems,’ ‘ signs,’ 
‘figures,’ which some of the early Christians em- 
ployed in describing the Eucharistic elements. They 
knew that their meaning would be quite clear to the 
initiated ; for at this period the Holy Eucharist was 
the very centre of Christian worship, being celebrated 
daily, and regarded as the most perfect expression of 
the work of the redemption, as may be gathered from 
contemporary writings and archeological remains. 

At Autun, in France, a Christian inscription in 
Greek was discovered not long since which dates 
back to the third century, and shows that Christians 
then believed in the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and that Jesus Christ was truly present under the 
sacramental veils. The document reads as follows : 
‘Refresh your soul, O friend! Take the food of the 
Saviour of the saints. It is sweet as honey. Eat 
when you are hungry, holding the fish’ (i.e, the 
Saviour) ‘in both hands’ (Revue Archéologique, xiii. 
année). 

That the doctrine of the primitive Church on the 
Eucharist was the same as it is to-day is placed 
beyond all doubt by those writings of the Fathers 
which were intended for the instruction of Christians 
who were being prepared for Holy Communion, and 
by such homilies as were addressed exclusively to the 
faithful. In the former, as might be expected, we 
have a clear exposition of what the neophytes were 
bound to believe, as we find in the catechetical 
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instructions of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Ambrose, 
St. Gaudentius of Brescia, St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
and St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

In the Catechesis of St. Cyril of Jerusalem we 
read: ‘The bread and wine, which before the in- 
vocation of the adorable Trinity were nothing but 
bread and wine, become after this invocation the 
Body and Blood of Christ’ (‘Catech. Mystag.,’ i., 
n. vil.) ‘The Eucharistic bread, after the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, is no longer common bread, 
but the Body of Christ’ (Ibid., iv., n. i.). ‘The 
doctrine of the blessed Paul alone is sufficient to give 
certain proof of the truth of the Divine mysteries ; 
and you, being deemed worthy of them, are become 
one Body and one Blood with Christ’ (Jdid., iii., 
n. ili.). ‘As, then, Christ, speaking of the bread, 
declared and said, “‘ This is My Body,” who shall 
dare to doubt it? And as, speaking of the wine, 
He positively assured us, and said, ‘‘ This is My 
Blood,” who shall doubt it and say that it is not His 
Blood? ... Jesus Christ, in Cana of Galilee, once 
changed water into wine by His will only; and shall 
we think Him less worthy of credit when He changes 
wine into Blood? Invited to an earthly marriage, 
He wrought this miracle, and shall we hesitate to 
confess that He has given to His children His Body 
to eat and His Blood to drink? Wherefore, with 
all confidence, let us take the Body and Blood of 
Christ, for in the type of bread His Body is given 
to thee, and in the type of wine His Blood is given: 
that so being made partakers of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, you may become one Body and one Blood 
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with Him. Thus, the Body and Blood of Christ 
being distributed in our members, we become Chvisto- 
fovi—that is, we carry Christ with us; and thus, as 
St. Peter says, “‘we are made partakers of the 
Divine nature. . . . For asthe bread is the nourish- 
ment which is proper to the body, so the Word is 
the nourishment which is proper to the soul. 
Wherefore, I conjure you, my brethren, not to con- 
sider them any more as common bread and wine, 
since they are the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ 
according to His words; and although your sense 
might suggest that to you, let faith confirm you. 
Judge not of the thing by your taste, but by faith 
assure yourself, without the least doubt, that you are 
honoured with the Body and Blood of Christ. This 
knowing, and of this being assured, that what 
appears to be bread is not bread, though it be taken 
for bread by the taste, but is the Body of Christ ; 
and that which appears to be wine is not the wine, 
though the taste will have it so, but is the Blood of 
Christ’ (‘ Catech. Mystag.’). These words, written in 
the fourth century by an Eastern Bishop, explain 
the doctrine of transubstantiation just as it is held 
by the Catholic Church at the present day. 

St. Gaudentius of Brescia, who was made Bishop 
by St. Ambrose about the year 387, speaks of the 
Eucharist in similar terms to St. Cyril: ‘He who 
is the Creator and Lord of all nature, who produces 
bread from the earth, of the bread makes His own 
proper Body, for He is able, and He promised to do it : 
and who of water made wine, and of wine His Blood’ 
(St. Gaudentius, ‘Bibl. Patr.,’ tom. 5). 
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St. Gregory of Nyssa, in his ‘ Catechesis,’ says: 
‘When the salutary medicine is within us it repels 
by its contrary quality the poison we had received. 
But what is this medicine? No other than that 
Body which was shown to be more powerful than 
death, and was the beginning of our life, and which 
could not otherwise enter into our bodies than by 
eating and drinking. Now, we must consider how it 
can be that one Body, which so constantly through 
the whole world is distributed to so many thousands 
of the faithful, can be whole in each receiver and 
itself remain whole. The Body of Christ, by the 
inhabitation of the Word of God, was transmuted 
into a Divine dignity, and so I now believe that the 
bread, sanctified by the Word of God, is transmuted 
into the Body of the Word of God. This bread, as 
the Apostle says, is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer, not that as food it passes into his body, but 
that it is instantly changed into the Body of Christ, 
agreeably to what He said, “This is My Body.” 
And therefore does the Divine Word commix itself 
with the weak nature of man, that by partaking of 
the Divinity our humanity may be exalted. By the 
dispensation of His grace He enters, by His flesh, 
into the breasts of the faithful, commixed and contem- 
pered with their bodies, that by being united to that 
which is immortal they may partake of incorruption’ 
(‘Orat. Catech.,’ c. xxxvii.). This is certainly the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, for, as is evident from 
the context, the word ‘transmuted’ (metapoteisthat) 
which he uses has exactly that signification. Else- 
where he says: ‘It is by virtue of the benediction 

10 
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that the nature of the visible species is changed into His 
Body. ... ‘The bread also is at first common 
bread, but when it has been sanctified it is called and 
made the Body of Christ’ (‘Orat. in Bapt. Christi’). 

St. Augustine, the most distinguished of the writers 
of the fourth century, expresses most clearly and 
forcibly the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist in 
many of his works, as may be seen from the few 
following extracts: ‘When committing to us His 
Body, He said: “This is My Body.” Christ was 
held in His own hands. He bore that body in 
His hands .. .’ (In Ps. xiv.). ‘We receive with 
a faithful heart and mouth the Mediator of God 
and man, the Man Christ Jesus, who has given 
us His Body to eat and His Blood to drink, al- 
though it may appear more horrible to eat the flesh 
than to destroy it, and to drink human blood than 
to spill it’ . . . (‘Contra Adv. Legis et Proph.,’ lib. 
ii., c.ix.). ‘ He took flesh from the flesh of Mary, and 
because He here walked in this flesh, even this same 
fiesh He gave to us to eat for our salvation; but no 
one eateth this flesh without having first adored it . . . 
and not only do we not sin by adoring, but we sin by 
not adoring it’ (In Ps. xcviii.). 

Another great writer and preacher of this period, 
St. John Chrysostom, is no less lucid and emphatic in 
his demonstration of the Catholic belief. In one of 
his homilies he says: ‘ Let us, then, touch the hem 
of His garment; rather let us, if we be so disposed, 
possess Him entire. For His Body now lies before 
us, not to be touched only, but to be eaten and to 
satiate us. And if they who touched His garment 
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drew so much virtue from it, how much more shall 
we draw who possess Him whole ? Believe, therefore, 
that the supper at which He sat is now celebrated, 
for there is no difference between the two. This is 
not performed by a man, and that by Christ: both 
are by Him. When, therefore, thou seest the 
priest presenting the Body to thee, think not that it 
is his hand, but the hand of Christ, that is stretched 
towards thee . ...’=(Hom- in Matt. xiv.). ‘Let 
us believe God in everything, and not gainsay Him, 
although what is said may seem contrary to our 
reason and to our sight. .Let His word overpower 
both. ‘Thus let us do in mysteries, not looking only 
on the things that lie before us, but holding fast His 
words; for His word cannot deceive, but our sense is 
very easily deceived. That never failed; this often. 
Since, then, His word says, ‘‘ This is My Body,” let 
us assent and believe, and view it with the eyes of 
our understanding. ...’ ‘* Who will give us of 
His Flesh, that we may be filled?” (Job xxxi. 31). 
This Christ has done, not only allowing Himself to 
be seen, but to be touched, too, and to be eaten, and 
teeth to pierce His Flesh, and all to be filled with 
the love of Him. Parents often give their children 
to be nourished by others. ‘ Not so I,” says Christ; 
“but I nourish you with My Flesh, and I place 
Myself before you. I was willing to become your 
brother; for the sake of you I took Flesh and 
Blood, and again I deliver to you that Flesh and 
Blood by which I became so related .. .’ (Hom. 
xlvi. alias xlv. in Joan.). ‘What sayest thou, O 
blessed Paul? Willing to impress awe on the 
10o—2 
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hearer, and making mention of the tremendous 
mysteries, thou callest them the cup of benediction 
(t Cor. x. 16), that terrible and tremendous cup. 
That which is in the cup is that which flowed from 
His side, and we partake of it. It is not of the altar, 
but of Christ Himself that we partake. Let us, 
therefore, approach to Him with all reverence and 
purity; and when thou beholdest the Body lying 
before thee, say to thyself: ‘ By this Body I am no 
longer earth and ashes. This is that very Body which — 
bled, which was pierced by the lance”’ (Hom. xxiv. in 
1 ad Cor.). ‘He that was present at the Last 
Supper is the same that is now present, and conse- 
crates our feast. For it is not man who makes the 
things lying on thealtar become the Body and Blood 
of Christ, but that Christ who was crucified for us. 
The priest stands performing his office and pro- 
nouncing these words, but the power and grace are 
the power and grace of God. He says: “This is 
My Body,” and these words effect the change of the 
things offered’ (Hom. i. ‘De prodit. Jude ”). SRS 
many as partake of this Body, as many as taste of 
this Blood, think ye it nothing different from that 
which sits above and is adored by angels’ (Hom. iii. 
in Eph. i.). ‘Wonderful! The table is spread with 
mysteries ; the Lamb of God is slain for thee, and 
the spiritual blood flows from the sacred table. The 
spiritual fire comes down from heaven; the blood 
in the chalice is drawn from the spotless side for thy 
purification. Thinkest thou that thou seest bread ? 
that thou seest wine? that these things pass off as 
other foods do? Far be it from thee to think so. 
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But as wax brought near to the fire loses its former 
substance, which no longer remains, so do thou thus 
conclude that the mysteries (the bread and wine) are 
consumed by the substance of the body. Wherefore, 
approaching to them, think not that thou receive the 
Divine Body from a man, but fire from the hand of 
the Seraphim ’ (Hom. ix., ‘ De Peenit.’). 

St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan in 374, thus in- 
structed his spiritual children: ‘Perhaps you will 
say, ‘‘ Why do you tell me that I receive the Body 
of Christ when I see quite another thing?” We 
have this point, therefore, to prove. How many 
examples do we produce to show you that this is not 
what Nature made it, but what the benediction has 
consecrated it, and that the benediction is of greater 
force than Nature, because by the benediction Nature 
itself is changed! Moses cast his rod upon the 
ground, and it became a serpent; he caught hold 
of the serpent’s tail, and it recovered the nature of a 
rod.... Thou hast read of the creation of the 
world. If Christ, by His word, was able to make 
something out of nothing, shall He not be able to 
change one thing into another ?’ (‘ De his qui Myst. 
init.,’ c. ix.). No one, surely, after reading this 
passage, would venture to deny that the doctrine 
of transubstantiation was taught by the Church in 
the fourth century. 

It is not necessary to add more quotations from 
the writers of this period. The fourth and fifth 
centuries will ever be a glorious period in the history 
of the Church, since it produced those great Fathers 
of the Church who were so remarkable for their 
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sanctity, their learning, their vast intellectual powers, 
and their indefatigable industry. All these illus- 
trious saints and doctors of the East and of the 
West were unanimous in witnessing to the fact that 
in the Sacrament of the Eucharist the bread and 
wine are changed into the Body and Blood of Christ, 
and that Jesus Christ is really and substantially 
present under the sacramental species. More than 
eighty Fathers of the Church, living at different 
periods, wrote on the subject, and their writings 
prove beyond a doubt that the present Catholic 
belief concerning the Eucharist was the universal 
belief of Christians during the first five centuries, 
and therefore it must have come down from the 
Apostles, and must have been Divinely inspired. 

If we turn to the liturgies or formularies of public 
worship of the primitive ages of Christianity, we 
shall find that they also afford clear evidence that 
the first Christians had a practical faith in the Real 
Presence and in transubstantiation. They all pre- 
scribe the adoration of the Eucharist in terms which 
manifestly imply supreme adoration, such as can be 
offered to God alone. They contain prayers to God 
that the bread and wine may be changed or trans- 
muted into the Body and Blood of Christ, and they 
proclaim that these Divine substances are present 
after consecration. 

In the ‘Apostolic Constitutions’ we read: ‘ After it 
(the Eucharist) is offered, each one in order should 
receive the Body and Blood of the Lord, and 
approach to it with the fear and reverence due to 
the Body of the King’ (‘ Apostolic Constitutions,’ 
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Book II.). In the primitive Church it was cus- 
tomary for the whole congregation assisting at Mass 
to receive Holy Communion. 

The Gallican Liturgy says: ‘The bread is trans- 
formed into the Body.’ The Gothico-Gallican 
Missal makes mention of the drinking ‘from the 
chalice the same Blood which ran from Thy side 
upon the Cross.’ The Syriac Liturgy of St. Maru- 
thas has the following prayer: ‘That He may make 
this mere bread by transmutation’ (transmutet atque 
efficiat) ‘the very same Body which was immolated 
upon the Cross . . . andthe mingled wine which is 
in the chalice He may make by transmutation the 
very same Blood which was shed on the summit of 
Golgotha.’ In the Liturgy of the Maronites we 
read: ‘Bow down your heads before the Body and 
Blood of Our Saviour.’ 

St. Cyril, in his fifth ‘Mystagogic Catechesis,’ 
gives the following instructions to the neophytes as 
to the manner of receiving the Holy Communion : 
‘Receive in the hollow of your hand the Body of 
Christ, saying Amen. Then, diligently sanctifying 
your eyes by touching them with the sacred Body, 
receive it, taking care that you do not lose any 
particle of it... . Then, after receiving the Body 
of Christ, approach also to the chalice of His Blood, 
not extending your hands, but bowing, and im a 
posture of adoration and veneration, saying Amen. Be 
sanctified, also receiving the Blood of Christ, and 
while the moisture is still on your lips, touch it with 
your hands, and consecrate your eyes and forehead 
and the other organs of sense.’ 
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So uniform is the language of all the ancient 
liturgies — Latin, Greek, and Oriental, that the 
belief which they express in the Real Presence and 
in transubstantiation must have been taught by the 
Apostles. This conviction explains the fact that the 
early sects which separated themselves from com- 
munion with the Catholic Church continued to retain 
the same liturgy. After the condemnation of his 
heresy in 431, Nestorius drew up a liturgy for his 
followers, in which he makes profession of his belief 
in transubstantiation. One of his followers, Simeon 
of Thessalonica, says: ‘When the Priest or Deacon 
has said with a loud voice, “ Holy things are for the 
holy,” when the Bishop, the Priests, and the Deacons 
have received, and when the Body and Blood are 
mixed together in the chalice for the communicants, 
the Priest or Deacon carries the sacred relics of the 
Divine bread in the sacred chalice. _He shows them 
to all the people; that is, he shows Jesus Christ, 
and that which is His proper Body and His true 
Blood, which He has sacrificed for us, His purchased 
people, which He gives us, and permits us to taste, 
to see, and to feel. When the holy people see Him 
with the soul they adore Him, and ask of Him what- 
ever is necessary for their salvation... . They 
ought to prostrate themselves on the ground, and to 
adore with all their souls the living Bread which, 
with the Blood, is in the chalice.’ 

In the Liturgy of St. Mark, in use up to the 
present day by the Eutychians, who were cut off 
from the Church in 448, we find these words: ‘We 

entreat Thee . . . that Thy Holy Spirit may come 
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down .. . to makeof this bread the holy Body . . . 
and of this chalice the precious Blood of the New 
Testament of Our Lord God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ Himself. ... The Body and Blood of Em- 
manuel our God, this is in real truth. Amen. I believe, 
I believe, I believe ; and confess to the last breath of 
my life, that this is the life-giving Body of Thine only- 
begotten Son.’ 

Some of the Reformers of the sixteenth century 
maintained that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was introduced into the Church in the ninth century, 
while others attributed its introduction to the fifth 
century. The value of this statement is evident 
from what has already been said. History, the 
writings of the Fathers, and the liturgies, abundantly 
prove that the doctrine was held from the very 
beginning of Christianity. We have the testimony 
of the immediate successors of the Apostles, who 
believed and taught what was believed and taught 
by the Apostles themselves, and we find the same 
belief in their successors in every succeeding genera- 
tion up to the present time. 

There was, it is true, a good deal of controversy 
about the Eucharist in the ninth century, but it arose 
about the mode of existing of Our Lord’s Body in 
the Eucharist and about its qualities. In the year 
831 Paschasius Radbert, a monk, brought out a 
scientific treatise on the Eucharist, intended for the 
use of the students of the Monastery of New Corvey 
in Saxony. Thirteen years later a second edition 
appeared containing some startling views of Haymo 
of Halberstadt, and Amalarius of Metz. The chief 
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object of Paschasius in bringing out his work was, 
as he himself said, to bring home to the minds of 
the students in the monastery the truth of the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Eucharist. He repeated 
the Catholic doctrine that the bread and wine, after 
the act of consecration, are truly the Flesh and 
Blood of Christ, although they continue to retain 
the form and appearances of bread and wine; and 
he added that this was the known faith of the whole 
Christian world (‘Quod totus orbis credit et con- 
fitetur’). If this statement had been false and the 
doctrine a novelty, it could not possibly have passed 
unchallenged or uncondemned. 

Paschasius added, in explaining the Real Presence, 
that this flesh on the Altar is none other than that 
which Christ took in the womb of the Virgin Mary, 
which was born of her, in which He suffered for us 
on the Cross, and in which He rose again from the 
dead. This was practically a repetition of words 
used 400 years previously by St. Augustine in his 
Commentary on Psalm xcviii.: ‘This flesh He took 
from the flesh of Mary . . . even this same flesh He 
gave us to eat for our salvation.’ 

Some of the contemporaries of Paschasius under- 
stood him to mean that the Body of Our Lord in 
the Eucharist was not only substantially the same as 
the Body which was born of the Virgin Mary, but 
that it was also the same in its qualities or manner of 
being, and this latter opinion gave rise to disputes. 
Unfortunately, Scotus Erigena was drawn into the 
controversy, and he wrote a treatise on the Eucharist 
in which, yielding to his allegorizing tendencies, he 
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explained away the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
His work was at once condemned by contemporary 
writers, by a Synod held at Paris, and by the 
Councils of Vercelli and Rome. 

Although many writers of this period took part in 
the controversy on the Eucharist, no one except 
Scotus impugned either the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist or the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
As Bossuet remarks in his ‘ History of the Variations 
of Protestant Churches,’ they agreed in the main, 
but disputed about the manner. Gerbert (afterwards 
Pope Sylvester II.) summed up the controversy in 
his work on the Eucharist, and classed the dis- 
putants under the three following heads: (1) The 
Stercoranists, who, under the leadership of Amalarius, 
maintained that the Body of the Lord in the 
Eucharist is a natural food for our bodies as well as 
for our souls. This opinion was condemned as 
wholly untenable. (2) Those who held with Radbert 
that the Body of Christ in the Eucharist is identical 
with that born of the Virgin Mary. (3) Those who 
held, in opposition to Radbert, that the Body of 
Christ in the Eucharist is not in all respects identical 
with His natural Body. Gerbert himself considered 
that there was no essential difference between the 
second and third opinion, because, as he said, the 
Body of Christ in the Sacrament and that born of 
the Virgin Mary are essentially (natwraliter) one and 
the same, but there may be modes of existence 
(modus existendi) special to one and not to the other ; 
so that, being identical in substance, there may, 
nevertheless, be aspects in which they differ. 
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As we have seen, the first to declare against the 
doctrine of transubstantiation was Berengar of 
Tours, in the eleventh century, and the stormy con- 
troversy to which his error gave rise clearly proves 
that at that period the doctrine was regarded as an 
article of faith. As several distinguished writers 
pointed out, the new theory was contrary to Scrip- 
ture, to the teaching of the Fathers, to the universal 
belief of the Church, and to reason. It excited the 
§reatest indignation among the people, and its 
author narrowly escaped being killed by an in- 
furiated mob at Poitiers. 

The Church condemned the new teaching in the 
Councils of Rome and Vercelli in 1050, and as 
Berengar persisted in his error notwithstanding its 
refutation and condemnation, it was again carefully 
examined and rejected in a Synod held at Paris in 
the following year. In 1054 it was again condemned 
at the Council of Tours, and Berengar, who was 
present, made a public profession of faith in the 
Real Presence and transubstantiation, declaring that 
the bread and wine are changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ by the form of consecration. 
Although he solemnly affirmed on oath that he 
made this profession of faith freely and with internal 
assent, he asserted, after the Council had been dis- 
solved, that he did not mean a single word of what 
he had said. 

He was afterwards cited before a Council con- 
voked at Rome in 1059, at which 11 3 Bishops were 
present, and he subscribed under oath to a confes- 
sion of faith drawn up in terms so precise and 
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emphatic as to preclude the possibility of any 
equivocation. As soon, however, as he had quitted 
Rome he rejected the formula to which he had so 
solemnly assented, saying that he had perjured him- 
self simply out of fear. 

As he continued to excite disturbances throughout 
France by his teaching, he was again summoned to 
Rome, and at a Synod convened there in 1078 he 
declared under oath that ‘the bread of the Altar is, 
after consecration, the true Body of Christ, which is 
born of the Virgin Mary, died on the Cross, and is 
now seated at the right hand of the Father in 
heaven; and that the wine of the Altar is in like 
manner, after consecration, the true Blood which 
flowed from the side of Christ.’ Ata Synod held in 
Rome in the following year he renewed his profes- 
sion of faith in the substantial change of the bread 
and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, and 
declared that he had been all along in error in his 
views on the Holy Eucharist. When he left Rome he 
again asserted that he had only made these renewed - 
professions of faith under fear of excommunication ; 
but towards the end of his life he freely renounced 
his erroneous opinions, and after some years of soli- 
tude and penance he died in communion with the 
Church. His last words were a prayer that God 
would accept these penances, and pardon him for 
having led astray so many souls. 

The history of the unfortunate Berengar serves the 
useful purpose of proving beyond a doubt that the 
teaching of the Catholic Church on the Eucharist 
was the same in the eleventh century as it is to-day, 
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and it also affords remarkable testimony to the 
Church’s zeal in guarding her precious deposit of 
faith, for the consubstantiation theory was con- 
demned by not less than seven Councils or Synods 
during the author’s lifetime. 

At the twelfth CEcumenical Council, held in 1215, 
the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist was 
again discussed and accurately defined, and then for 
the first time the change of bread and wine into the 
Body and Blood of Christ was officially expressed by 
the word ‘transubstantiation.’ At this Council, at 
which the East and West were represented, there 
were present 72 Primates and Archbishops, 412 
Bishops, and 800 Priors and Abbots. It repre- 
sented, in fact, all the culture, science, and learning 
of the civilized world. 

The errors of Berengar were revived by the Albi- 
gensian sects in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and were adopted in the following century 
by the Flagellantes and the followers of Wickliff. 
Among the Reformers of the sixteenth century 
denial of the Real Presence or of transubstantia- 
tion soon became general. For some time after 
his revolt from the Church Luther continued to 
hold both doctrines, but at length he discarded 
transubstantiation and adopted, as we have seen, 
the consubstantiation theory. When he was in- 
formed that his disciple Carlstadt denied the Real 
Presence, he wrote to Bucer: ‘Had Dr. Carlstadt 
or anyone else been able to persuade me five years 
ago that the Sacrament of the Altar is but bread and 
wine he would indeed have done me a great service, 
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and rendered very material aid in my efforts to make 
a breach in the Papacy. But it is all in vain; I 
cannot escape; the meaning of the text is too evident ; 
every artifice of language will be powerless to explain 
it away’ (Walch: ‘Luther’s Works,’ vol. xv., 
p. 244). He declared that he would continue to 
believe, in spite of the Papists, that the Sacrament 
of the Altar was only bread and wine, and, in spite 
of Carlstadt, he would continue to raise the Host 
aloft for the adoration of the people, lest it might 
seem that the devil had taught him a new lesson. 
If a Council were to prescribe, he added, or to allow 
communion under both kinds, he would, only for the 
sake of being in opposition to such Council, admit 
but one, and utter anathema upon those who, in 
obedience to the counciliar decrees, should receive 
under both kinds. 

Zwinglius and other disciples of Luther adopted 
Carlstadt’s theory of the merely figurative presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, and they opposed 
Luther’s consubstantiation theory on the ground 
that if a strictly literal interpretation was to be put 
upon the words of Institution, no other meaning 
could be drawn from them save that contained in 
the Catholic dogma of transubstantiation. 

Luther could say little in defence of his own 
peculiar theory, but he was able to prove, as we have 
already seen, that belief in the Real Presence had 
ever been the belief of Christendom, and that to 
doubt it was to brand as heretical the whole Christian 
Church, and even to impugn the veracity and power 
of Christ Himself, who promised to protect from 
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error His Church until the end of time. ‘The 
devil,’ he says, ‘seems to have mocked those to 
whom he has suggested a heresy so ridiculous and 
contrary to Scripture as that of the Zwinglians.’ 
He calls them ‘a damned sect, lying heretics, bread- 
breakers, wine-drinkers, and soul-destroyers’ (‘In 
Parv. Catech.’). He also complained very bitterly 
of the rationalizing tendency of their teaching, and 
predicted the inevitable consequences of the prin- 
ciple of private judgment which he himself had so 
effectively taught by word and practice. ‘If,’ he 
says, ‘ the reason be allowed unrestricted freedom in 
criticising and passing judgment upon God’s word 
and works, not a single article of faith will long 
survive. ... Insuch an event it will soon become 
apparent that the Zwinglian principles tend not to 
God’s honour and a simple acceptance of His word 
by faith, but to the formation and fostering of 
sophistical, captious, and subtle habits of mind, 
leading directly to a denial of the Divinity of Christ ; 
for it is no less unreasonable to say that man is God - 
than to affirm that bread is changed into the Body 
of the Lord.’ 

That this prediction has been, unhappily, verified 
is only too apparent, and it naturally recalls to our 
minds the remark which Jeremy Taylor made of the 
Blessed Sacrament: ‘It hath fared with this as with 
other actions of religion, which have descended from 
flames to still fires, from fires to sparks, from sparks 
to embers, from embers to smoke, from smoke to 
nothing.’ 

Calvin maintained that no change takes place in 
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the bread and wine by the words of consecration, 
but his writings on the Eucharist are purposely 
obscure and equivocal. He sometimes uses Catholic 
phraseology, and speaks of Christ being present in 
the ‘symbol,’ and of our being ‘partakers of His 
substance,’ but he really held that only bread is 
actually received in the Eucharist, and that a Divine 
power emanating from the Body of Christ in heaven 
is communicated to the soul of the communicant, 
provided such a soul has been predestined to eternal 
life. 

After the Reformation was established in England, 
the opinions of Luther and Calvin on the Eucharist 
were introduced, and those of the latter were eventu- 
ally chosen as the belief of the English Protestant 
Church. In the first Communion Service, drawn up 
by Cranmer, Ridley, and other Protestant Bishops 
and divines, and published in 1548, the doctrine of 
the Real Presence was clearly expressed, and the 
statement made that ‘the whole Body of Christ is 
received under each particle of the Sacrament.’ 

When the Calvinistic party became dominant the 
Real Presence was formally denied, as is evident 
from the Forty-two Articles of Religion published 
in 1552. Ten years later the declaration in these 
Articles against the Real and Corporal Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist was omitted, and so also 
was the Rubric which explained that ‘ by kneeling at 
the Sacrament no adoration was intended to any 
corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and 
blood.’ 

In the Book of Common Prayer as sanctioned by 

II 
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Elizabeth we read: ‘Grant us so to eat the Flesh of 
Thy dear Son Jesus Christ and to drink His Blood, 
that our sinful bodies may be made clean by His 
Body.’ And in giving the Sacrament the following 
words are prescribed : ‘ The Body of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body 
and soul unto everlasting life. The Blood of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, preserve 
thy body and soul unto everlasting life.’ Thus the 
Articles of the established religion stood until 1662, 
when for political reasons the Calvinistic declarations 
against the Real Presence and the adoration of the 
Sacrament were again inserted. 

In spite of these varying enactments, many 
eminent Bishops and divines of the Established 
Church continued to believe firmly in the Real 
Presence. Bishop Andrews, in the time of James I., 
says of the Eucharist: ‘I also with St. Ambrose 
adore the Flesh of Christ in the mysteries.’ 

Bishop Forbes writes: ‘The sounder Protestants 
make no doubt of adoring Christ in the Eucharist. 
, It is a monstrous error of the rigid Protes- 
tants (Calvinists) who deny that Christ is to be 
adored in the Eucharist, except only with an inward 
adoration of the mind, but not with any outward 
act of adoration, as kneeling or other like posture 
of the body. These people commonly have not a 
right belief of Christ in the Sacrament, in which He 
is present after a wonderful but real manner’ (‘ De 
Eucharistia,’ lib. ii., c. ii.). 

Bishop Bromhall declares that ‘No genuine son 
of the Church (of England) did ever deny a true, 
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Real Presence. Christ said, “‘This is My Body,” 
and what He said we steadfastly believe. He said 
neither Con, nor Sub, nor Trans, therefore we place 
these among the opinions of schools, not among the 
articles of faith’ (‘ Answer to Militaire,’ p. 72). 

Thorndyke says: ‘I suppose the Body and Blood 
of Christ may be adored wheresoever they are, and 
must be adored by a good Christian where the 
custom of the Church, which a Christian is obliged 
to communicate with, requires it. And is not the 
presence thereof in the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
a just occasion presently to express by the bodily 
act of adoration that inward honour which we 
always carry towards Our Lord Christ asGod?... 
Not to baulk that freedom which hath carried me to 
publish all this, I do believe that it was so practised 
and done in the ancient Church, and in the symbols 
before receiving ’ (Lib. ili., c. xxx.). 

Bishop Cosin, in his ‘ History of Transubstantia- 
tion’ (1676), declares in unmistakable terms his 
adherence to the doctrine of the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar. ‘It is,’ he 
says, ‘a monstrous error to deny that Christ is to be 
adored in the Eucharist.... We confess the 
necessity of a supernatural and heavenly change, 
and that the signs cannot become Sacraments but 
by the infinite power of God. If anyone make a 
bare figure of the Sacrament we ought not to suffer 
him in our churches. . . . In this mystical eating by 
the wonderful power of the Holy Ghost we do in- 
visibly receive the substance of Christ’s Body and Blood, 
as much as if we should eat and drink them both 

II—2 
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visibly. It remains that we should with faith and 
humility admire this high and sacred mystery which 
our tongue cannot sufficiently explain nor our heart 
conceive.’ 

The same belief was held by Bishops Bilson, 
Morton, Laud, Montague, Sheldon, Gunning, and by 
Hooker, as may be seen from their writings. 

While treating of the testimony of history to the 
Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, it may not be 
out of place to state the authoritative declarations of 
the Ecumenical Council of Trent on the subject. 
The object which the Bishops had specially in view 
was, as we are told in the thirteenth session, to com- 
bat the new errors regarding the ‘ use and worship 
of the sacred and holy Eucharist.’ Against those 
who denied the Real Presence they made the follow- 
ing statement in the first chapter of the thirteenth 
Session: ‘In the first place, the holy Synod teaches, 
and openly and simply professes, that in the august 
Sacrament of the holy Eucharist, after the consecra- 
tion of the bread and wine, Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
true God and man, is truly, really, and substantially 
contained under the species of those sensible things. 
For neither are these things mutually repugnant— 
that our Saviour Himself always sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father in heaven, according to the 
natural mode of existing, and that, nevertheless, He 
be in many other places sacramentally present to us 
in His own substance by a manner of existing which, 
though we can scarcely express it in words, yet can 
we by the understanding, illuminated by faith, con- 
ceive, and we ought most firmly to believe to be 
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possible unto God; for thus all our forefathers, as 
many as were in the true Church of Christ, who 
have treated of this most holy Sacrament, have most 
openly professed that Our Redeemer instituted this 
so admirable a Sacrament at the Last Supper, when, 
after the blessing of the bread and wine, He testified 
in express and clear words that He gave them His 
own very Body, and His own Blood, words which— 
recorded by the holy Evangelists, and afterwards 
repeated by St. Paul, whereas they carry with them 
that proper and most manifest meaning in which 
they were understood by the Fathers—it is indeed 
a crime the most unworthy that they should be 
wrested by certain contentious and wicked men to 
fictitious and imaginary tropes, whereby the verity 
of the Flesh and Blood of Christ is denied, contrary 
to the universal sense of the Church, which, as the 
pillar and ground of truth, has detested as satanical 
these inventions devised by impious men, she recog- 
nising with a mind ever grateful and unforgetting 
this most excellent benefit of Christ.’ 

In the third chapter the excellency of the Eucharist 
is thus described: ‘The most holy Eucharist has 
indeed this in common with the rest of the Sacra- 
ments, that it is a symbol of a sacred thing, and is a 
visible form of an invisible grace; but there is found 
in the Eucharist this excellent and peculiar thing, 
that the other Sacraments have then first the power 
of sanctifying when one uses them, whereas in the 
Eucharist, before being used, there is the Author 
Himself of sanctity. For the Apostles had not as 
yet received the Eucharist from the hand of the 
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Lord, who nevertheless Himself affirmed with truth 
that to be His own Body which He presented (to 
them). And this faith has ever been in the Church 
of God, that, immediately after the consecration, the 
veritable Body of Our Lord and His veritable Blood, 
together with His soul and divinity, are under the 
species of bread and wine; but the Body indeed 
under the species of bread, and the Blood under the 
species of wine, by the force of the words; but the 
Body itself under the species of wine, and the Blood 
under the species of bread, and the soul under both 
(sub utraque), by the force of that natural connection 
and concomitancy whereby the parts of Christ Our 
Lord, ‘“‘ who hath now risen from the dead to die 
no more,” are united together; and the divinity, 
furthermore, on account of the admirable hypo- 
statical union thereof with His body and soul. 
Wherefore it is most true that as much is contained 
under either species as under both; for Christ whole 
and entire is under the species of bread, and under 
any part whatsoever of that species; likewise the 
whole (Christ) is under the species of wine, and 
under the parts thereof.’ 

The first part of this declaration was made against 
those innovators who affirmed that Our Lord becomes 
present in the Eucharist only in the moment of 
its reception by the communicant. As we have 
already shown, this is contrary to the teaching of 
Scripture, and also to the constant teaching of the 
Church, as may be seen from the writings of the 
Fathers and from the enactments of the CEcumenical 
Council of Nice in 325. 
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The second part of the declaration condemns the 
opinion of those who held that communion under 
both kinds is necessary, by showing that Christ is 
present whole and entire under either form. In the 
Twenty-first Session the Fathers dwelt more directly 
with this question in the following words: ‘For 
although Christ the Lord in the Last Supper insti- 
tuted and delivered to the Apostles this venerable 
Sacrament in the species of bread and wine, not 
therefore do that institution and delivery tend there- 
unto, that all the faithful of the Church be bound, 
by the institution of the Lord, to receive both species. 
But neither is it rightly gathered from that discourse 
which is in the sixth chapter of John .. . that the 
communion of both species was enjoined by the 
Lord; for He who said, ‘‘ Except you eat the Flesh 
of the Son of man and drink His Blood, you shall 
not have life in you,” also said, ‘‘ He that eateth this 
bread shall live for ever’; and He who said, ‘“‘He 
that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood hath 
everlasting life,’ also said, ‘‘ The bread that I will 
give is My Flesh for the life of the world”; and, in 
fine, He who said, ‘‘ He that eateth My Flesh and 
drinketh My Blood abideth in Me, and I in him,” said, 
nevertheless, ‘‘ He that eateth this bread shall live 
for ever’’’ (Session XXI., Chap. I.). 

It furthermore declares that ‘this power has ever 
been in the Church; that in the dispensation of the 
Sacraments, their substance being untouched, it may 
ordain or change what things soever it may judge 
most expedient for the profit of those who receive, or 
for the veneration of the said Sacraments, according 
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to the difference of circumstances, times, and places. 
And this the Apostle seems not obscurely to have 
intimated when he says: “ Let a man so account of 
us as the ministers of Christ, and the dispensers of 
the mysteries of God.” And indeed it is sufficiently 
manifest that he himself exercised this power, as in 
many other things, so in regard of this very Sacra- 
ment, when, after having ordained certain things 
touching the use thereof, he says: “ The rest I will 
set in order when I come” (1 Cor. xi. 34). _Where- 
fore, holy Mother Church, knowing this her authority 
in the administration of the Sacraments, although 
the use of both species has, from the beginning of 
the Christian religion, not been unfrequent, yet, in 
progress of time, that custom having been already 
very widely changed, she, induced by weighty and 
just reasons, has approved of this custom of com- 
municating under one species, and decreed that it 
was to be held as a law, which it is not lawful to 
reprobate or to change at pleasure, without the 
authority of the Church itself.’ 

In speaking of the fruits of the Eucharist (John vi.), 
Our Lord asserts four times over that the reception 
of one species suffices for salvation. On the day of 
His resurrection, as appears from St. Luke’s Gospel 
(xxiv. 30), Our Lord administered Holy Communion 
to two of His disciples under the form of bread alone. 
In the Acts of the Apostles we read of the Christians 
of Jerusalem that they were ‘ persevering inthe . . . 
communication of the breaking of bread and in prayer’ 
(Acts il. 42; xx. 7). This has ever been understood 
of the celebration of the Eucharist, for if there were 
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question of corporal food, their perseverance in 
feasting would not be praiseworthy, and the text 
shows that the Apostles gave the Sacrament—some- 
times, at least—under the form of bread alone. 

The same may be inferred from the words in which 
St. Paul condemns the unworthy communicant. 
‘ Whosoever,’ says he, ‘shall eat this bread, or drink 
the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord.’ That the word 
oy, and not and, is the true conjunctive has been 
proved by Ward in his ‘Errata,’ for the former 
reading corresponds with the original Greek, the 
Latin Vulgate, the version of Beza, and others. 

The giving of the Blessed Sacrament under one or 
both forms has been regarded by the Church from 
the very beginning as merely a matter of discipline, 
for she has ever considered that the Body, Blood, 
Soul, and Divinity of Jesus Christ subsist under each 
of the species. As the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist is a living Body, it must have with it the 
Blood and the soul; and as the Divine nature is 
essentially united to the human nature, where the 
Body or Blood of Christ is, there must be Christ 
Himself whole and entire. 

That Communion under one kind was given from 
the very earliest times is evident from the writings of 
the Fathers. The custom is mentioned by Justin 
Martyr in his ‘ Apology,’ so that it existed in the first 
century. It is also mentioned by writers of the 
second and third century, as may be seen by the 
letter which Irenzus addressed to Pope Victor (Euse- 
bius, lib. v., c. xxiv.); by Tertullian’s letter (‘ Ad 
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Uxorem,’ lib. ii.); and from St. Cyprian’s treatise, 
‘De Lapsis.’ It existed also in the fourth century, 
for it is mentioned by St. Basil (‘ Epist. ad Czesar’), 
by St. Chrysostom (Apud. Sozom., I., viii., c. v.), and 
by other Fathers. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries Communion was 
commonly received under both kinds, in order to 
exclude the Manichzan heretics, who flourished at 
that time, and who wished to receive only under the 
form of bread, as they imagined wine to be an evil 
thing. In the twelfth century only the celebrating 
priest and infants received under the form of wine, 
for it was found that a general reception under both 
kinds exposed the Blessed Sacrament to irreverence. 
This discipline was confirmed by the Council of 
Costance in the fifteenth century, and has since 
been observed. 

As Dr. Moehler remarks: ‘It is well known that 
this custom was not first established by any ecclesi- 
astical law, but, on the contrary, it was in conse- 
quence of the general prevalence of the usage that 
this law was passed in approval of it. It is a matter 
of no less notoriety that the monasteries in whose 
centre this rule had its rise, and thence spread in 
ever wider circles, were led by a very nice sense of 
delicacy to impose on themselves this privation. A 
pious dread of desecrating, by spilling and the like, 
even in the most conscientious ministration, the 
form of the sublimest and the holiest, whereof the 
participation can be vouchsafed to man, was the 
feeling which swayed their minds’ (‘ Symbolisra *}. 

King Henry VIII., in his book against the new 
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doctrines of Luther, bears witness to the same fact. 
‘ How,’ he says, ‘can Luther prove that the custom 
of communicating under one species was brought in 
against the will of the laity? Most certainly I, who 
see what things the clergy are unable to obtain from 
the laity—as, for example, that they are not able to 
prevent them from burying their dead almost under 
the very altars—I should not easily believe that the 
laity would have allowed themselves against their 
wills, in so great a matter as Holy Communion, to 
be deprived of any part of their rights. So that the 
custom must have come in from reasonable causes, 
approved by the people themselves’ (‘ Assertio 
Septem. Sacr.’). These causes, as stated by Bishop 
Fisher in his reply to Luther’s ‘ Babylonian Captivity,’ 
were: (1) The danger of spilling the precious Blood 
when great crowds communicated; (2) the risk in 
carrying it to the sick, whether on foot or on horse- 
back; (3) consideration for the feelings of such com- 
municants as feel a disgust for the taste of wine; 
(4) the scarcity of wine in certain parts of the world; 
(5) the danger to faith in that Christ might not be 
believed to be present under either species if He were 
always received under both. Since, then, as he 
remarks in conclusion, ‘the custom of communi- 
cating under one species had not its origin in any 
corruption; since it is preservative against many 
dangers; since it is contrary to no precept of the 
Gospel, but, rather, authorized by examples related 
in the Acts of the Apostles and by figures in the old 
law; since it does wrong to no one, and was not 
introduced by force, but by the tacit consent of all, 
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and that, too, in a society governed by the Holy 
Ghost, and in a matter regarding salvation (in which 
the Holy Ghost could not allow any error); and 
since it has been solemnly approved by the Prelates 
of the Church—who is so mad as not to see that 
it is the work of the Holy Ghost ?’ (Fisher: ‘ Contra 
Cap. Bab.’). 

In the fourth chapter of Session thirteen the 
doctrine of transubstantiation was thus defined: 
‘And because that Christ, our Redeemer, declared 
that which He offered under the species of bread to 
be truly His own Body, therefore has it ever been a 
firm belief in the Church of God that this holy Synod 
doth now declare it anew that, by the consecration 
of the bread and of the wine, a conversion is made of 
the whole substance of the bread into the substance 
of the Body of Christ Our Lord, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the substance of His 
Blood, which conversion is, by the holy Catholic 
Church, suitably and properly called transubstantia- 
tion.’ 

In the sixth chapter the reservation of the Sacra- 
ment is thus referred to: ‘The custom of reserving 
the Holy Eucharist in the sacrarium is so ancient 
that even the age of the Council of Nica (325) 
recognised that usage. Moreover, as to the carry- 
ing the sacred Eucharist itself to the sick, and care- 
fully reserving it for this purpose in churches, 
besides that it is exceedingly conformable to equity 
and reason, it is also found enjoined in numerous 
Councils, and is a very ancient observance of the 
Catholic Church. Wherefore this holy Synod 
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ordains that this salutary and necessary custom is to 
be by all means retained.’ 

The custom of reserving the blessed Eucharist was, 
it is almost certain, observed in the time of the 
Apostles, for it is mentioned in the ‘ Apostolic Consti- 
tutions’ (lib. viil., constit. c. xiii.) that Pope Clement 
decreed that when the Communion was over what 
remained of the sacred particles should be placed by 
the deacon with due reverence in the ‘ pastophorium ’ 
or sacrarium. St. Justin mentions in his ‘ Apology’ 
that it was the custom, after the celebration of Mass, 
to give the Holy Eucharist to deacons, that they 
might carry it to the brethren who had been unable 
to be present at the celebration of the sacred 
mysteries. It was also the custom at that time, as 
St. Irenzus tells us, for the Pope to send a particle 
of the Eucharist to other Bishops, in token of peace 
and union, and this they received with the precious 
Blood when celebrating Mass. 

In the second century, on account of the persecu- 
tions to which the Christians were subjected, the 
faithful were allowed, as Tertullian relates, to carry 
the Eucharist to their own homes, that they might 
receive it at suitable times, and especially as Viati- 
cum when in danger of death. The custom was 
continued in the following century, as appears from a 
letter which Dionysius of Alexandria (A.D. 265) wrote 
to Fabius (Euseb. ‘ Hist.,’ lib. vi., c. xxxvi.). In it 
mention is made of a Christian named Serapio, who, 
being at the point of death, sent a boy to a neigh- 
bouring priest to ask him to come and bring with 
him Holy Communion. The priest was too ill to 
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go, but he entrusted the sacred particle to the 
messenger to carry it to the dying man. 

In the first Council of Nice, held in the fourth 
century, it was decreed that, in the absence of 
priests, deacons might distribute the Eucharist, and 
this shows that at that time there must have been a 
reservation of the Holy Eucharist in the churches, 
for, as the same Council expressly declares, deacons 
have not the power to consecrate. It was enacted at 
the same time that, ‘72 conformity with ancient usage,’ 
Holy Communion should not be denied to anyone 
when at the point of death. This decree could not 
be carried out, as is evident, unless it was customary 
to reserve the blessed Sacrament, and as it was then 
declared to be an ancient one, there can scarcely be 
any doubt that it existed from the time of the 
Apostles. 


eae 


CHAPTER V 


THE OLD SACRIFICES AND THE NEW 


‘Down in adoration falling, 

Lo! the Sacred Host we hail! 
Lo! o’er ancient forms departing ; 
Newer rites of grace prevail ; 
Faith for all defects supplying, 

Where the feeble senses fail.’ 


THE fall of our first parents was followed immedi- 
ately, as we saw, by a sentence of punishment upon 
them and their posterity. But Divine justice was 
tempered with mercy, and God vouchsafed to provide 
a remedy for the evils which they had, by their trans- 
gression, brought upon humanity. At the very time 
of pronouncing the well-merited sentence He pro- 
mised a Redeemer, for whose sake He would pardon 
the children of men, and admit them to everlasting 
happiness. 

In the meantime, as He did not wish to leave His 
children without help, He taught our first parents a 
religious rite, by which they and their descendants 
might have a present interest in the work of redemp- 
tion. This religious rite was Sacrifice, and it pre- 
figured the great Sacrifice which the Redeemer 
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should offer up on Calvary. It was established as 
the proper means of performing that public duty of 
worship which man owes to God as His Creator and 
Sovereign Lord, and also to serve as a continual 
reminder of his sinfulness and need of forgiveness ; 
so that by the offering of sacrifice men offered them- 
selves to God, acknowledged their dependence upon 
Him, and made expiation for their sins. In his 
state of innocence man was bound to worship God, 
since He owed everything to Him. After his fall 
the obligation became more pressing, for he then 
owed God, not only the homage of his entire being, 
but also the penalty of death. 

Hence from the beginning sacrifice formed the 
chief feature of the religion which God gave to 
man. Scripture tells us that Cain and Abel offered 
sacrifice (Gen. iv.), and after the world had been 
destroyed by the deluge, sacrifice was renewed with 
the renewal of religion (Gen. vili.). It was, in fact, 
the first act of worship which Noe performed on 
coming out of the ark. ‘And Noe built an altar 
unto the Lord, and... offered holocausts upon 
the altar.’ 

Nor was sacrifice confined to God’s chosen people. 
It was essentially the religion of all mankind. Job 
offered sacrifices to the Lord (Job i. 5; xlii. 8), 
and so did Balaam from Aram in Mesopotamia 
(Num. xxili.). Scripture tells us that the Egyp- 
tian priests offered sacrifice (Exod. iii. 1; xviii. 
12); and it is evident from profane history that 
all over the earth there were priests and _ sacri- 
fices. ‘If,’ says Plutarch, ‘you travel through the 
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nations of the earth you may meet with cities with- 
out walls, without lyceums and academies, without a 
monetary circulating medium, without arts and 
sciences, but you will never meet with a city with- 
out Gods, temples, priests, sacrifices, oracles, and 
religious ceremonies.’ 

After the nations became corrupt and idolatrous, 
they nevertheless retained the custom of offering 
sacrifices, although they lost sight of the purpose 
for which sacrifices were instituted. They sacrificed 
to idols instead of to the true God, and this was the 
sin of the nations, on account of which they were 
delivered over to a reprobate sense (Rom. i.). 

As for the Jews, when God made His Covenant 
with them, He also took means to secure a continual 
offering up of sacrifice in a manner as worthy as 
possible of its lofty significance. Having set aside 
the tribe of Levi for the service of the altar, and the 
family of Aaron for the office of priesthood, He 
ordained four different kinds of sacrifices correspond- 
ing with the four great duties we owe toGod. There 
was the sacrifice of Holocausts, or whole-burnt offer- 
ings, to render supreme honour and glory to God; 
the sacrifice of Thank-offerings, the special purpose of 
which was to return thanks to God for His innumer- 
able benefits; the sacrifice of Sim-offerings, to appease 
the Divine anger and obtain pardon of sins; and, 
lastly, the sacrifice of Peace-offerings, for obtaining 
particular graces and blessings. In the first kind of 
sacrifice only was the victim entirely consumed; in 
the other three it was partly consumed, and the un- 


consumed portion was eaten by priests and people. 
12 
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It was regarded as essential to every sacrifice that 
the thing offered up should be destroyed, or undergo 
such a change as would, in effect, amount to destruc- 
tion, and thus man acknowledged that he owed 
everything to God, and was as nothing in His 
sight. 

Sacrifices were also classed as ‘ bloody,’ as when a 
lamb was slain and offered up, or ‘ unbloody,’ as when 
corn, wine, or suchlike offering was consumed. The 
former especially were regarded as the offerings of a 
sinful creature to an offended God, and in the various 
sacrificial acts he acknowledged his guilt, his faith 
in the promises of God, and his hopes of finding 
mercy through the merits of a future Redeemer. 

As is evident from the first and third chapters of 
Leviticus, God ordained that sacrifice should form 
the most important element in the national and 
religious life of His chosen people, and He thereby 
plainly intimated that He regarded it as of primary 
importance in public worship. Every morning and 
evening incense was burned, and a lamb offered up 
as a holocaust to God. On the Sabbath these offer- 
ings were doubled, and every new moon as well as 
all the great festivals of the year were solemnized by 
still more abundant sacrifices. 

As sacrifice was the distinctive feature in all public 
worship, so it was essentially associated with the 
religious life of the individual. When a Jew sinned, 
he confessed his fault by offering up sacrifices. 
Leading the victim of sacrifice to the priest, he laid 
his hand upon its head, to intimate that the animal 
was about to bear the burden of his sin, and suffer 
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in his stead. The victim was then slain by the 
priest, and its blood poured round about the altar. 
Similarly if he desired to obtain any other favour 
from Heaven, the Jew sought it by means of sacrifice, 
and if the favour were granted, he again offered up 
a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 

The Old Testament narrative proves decisively 
that the religion of God’s chosen people was a 
religion of sacrifice, divinely ordained, and offered 
up daily in a solemn manner; so much so that 
sacrifice and Divine worship were ever regarded as 
indissolubly linked together. Hence the prophets 
regarded the abolition of sacrifice as equivalent to 
the abolition of Divine worship, and described the 
extinction of religion as a people ‘sitting without 
sacrifice or altar’ (Osee ili. 4), or as ‘the continual 
sacrifice taken away’ (Daniel xii. 11). As sacrifice 
began with religion itself, and, according to prophecy, 
shall cease with the loss of religion, it follows that 
there must be a necessary connection between religion 
and sacrifice. According to the undisputed testimony 
of Scripture, it was ever regarded as an indispensable 
act of religion, for under the Patriarchal Dispensation 
the best and holiest men offered sacrifice, and under 
the Mosaic Dispensation God prescribed the kinds 
of sacrifice that should be offered to Him, with their 
modes of celebration, and plainly manifested that 
He regarded it as of primary importance in all public 
worship. 

These facts seem of themselves to warrant us in 
concluding that God could not have intended that 
sacrifice should cease with the introduction of Chris- 
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tianity, for the Jewish religion was admittedly a pre- 
paration for Christianity, and was intended to train 
and educate men’s minds for the reception of those 
doctrines which Our Lord was to announce. As He 
Himself declared, He came to fulfil the law, not to 
abolish it; to perfect it, but not to destroy. ‘Do 
not think that I am come to destroy the law and the 
prophets. I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil’ 
(Matt. v. 17). Instead of abolishing the precepts 
of the Old Law, He explained them, and added 
counsels which helped to a more perfect observance 
of these precepts. So also with regard to its Sacra- 
ments, instead of entirely abrogating them, He 
changed them into Sacraments of a higher order— 
into more easy and perfect ones, as St. Augustine 
observes (Epist. 118). 

Since, as Our Lord testified, Christianity is the 
fulfilment and complete development of Judaism, it 
is natural to suppose that God should have taught 
the Jews to worship in such a manner, and with such 
rites and ceremonies, as would make it easy for them 
to become Christians and worship God in a Christian 
manner, and this being so, sacrifice might reasonably 
be expected to find a place, and an important place, 
in the Christian religion. As it was sanctioned by 
the natural law, and was the very soul of Judaism, 
it ought to be a prominent factor in Christian worship 
if Judaism was truly the preparation for Christianity. 
It was the most excellent thing under the Old Dis- 
pensation, and for this reason we should look for its 
continuance in the Church of Christ, with such 
changes, of course, as would be in accordance 
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with a more perfect dispensation, and man’s higher 
calling. 

God has naturally a right to such worship from 
His creatures as will publicly testify His supreme 
dominion over them and their absolute dependence 
upon Him for life itself and for all they possess. 
Such worship is best expressed by sacrifice which 
consists, in the first place, of interior self-abasement, 
and, in the second place, of a sensible and manifest 
token of this self-abasement. The necessity for the 
first element is self-evident from the fact of God’s 
absolute dominion; the necessity for the second 
arises from man’s complex nature and social status. 
We owe to God not only spiritual self-surrender, but 
also some outward, visible, and public expression of 
our desire to honour Him. Such expression is ade- 
quately found in sacrifice which consists essentially 
in the public manifestation of the adoration due to 
God alone. As this adoration is based on the recog- 
nition of His supreme dominion over all His creatures, 
and of their complete dependence upon Him, it finds 
a natural expression in the devotion of some object 
as victim to the Creator of all. 

It was for this reason that sacrifice was ever 
regarded as the expression of the highest worship 
that could be paid to God. It expressed publicly 
and in a striking manner that God was the Sovereign 
Lord of all things, and that man was entirely depen- 
dent upon Him; so that if sacrifice had been abolished 
by Our Lord it would follow that God received a 
more solemn expression of public homage under the 
Old than under the New Law, and that in respect of 
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the chief element of worship Our Lord’s ministry 
had not been conducive to the Divine glory. The 
fact that every nation regarded sacrifice as of primary 
importance in public worship may be regarded as 
a proof of its Divine origin and necessity. The 
instinct that God must be worshipped by sacri- 
fice was as general as the instinct that there is a 
God, and that He is to be worshipped and invoked; 
and such instinct, universally existing, could only 
have had its source in goodness. That it could not 
have had its origin in any corruption of nature is 
quite certain from the fact that it was practised by 
the best and holiest of men, and was approved by 
God Himself. 

On account, as we have seen, of his composite 
nature, man owes to God not merely an internal 
worship, but an external and public worship as 
well, and as our nature has not changed under 
the Christian Dispensation, the need of such solemn 
public worship still exists. By their sacrifices the 
Jews were able to worship God with that supreme 
worship which is due to Him alone, and we also 
ought to have a means of worshipping with a rite 
which can be paid to Him alone. By means of 
their sacrifices they were able to appease God, 
win favours from Him, and return due thanks 
for favours received. Christians have no less need 
of satisfying God’s justice, of winning His favour, 
and of returning thanks, and therefore no less need 
of sacrifice. We have retained, by the sanction of 
Our Lord and His Apostles, other modes of honour- 
ing and worshipping God which they made use of, 
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and it would be strange indeed if the most important 
of all, and the most honouring to God, should have 
been annulled. 

It is of no use, and not at all tothe point, to object 
that internal worship is higher than external, and 
that Christians are able to worship God with internal 
worship, for the Jews also could worship God with in- 
ternal worship, and were, in fact, strictly obliged to do 
so. Internal worship is, in itself, higher than external 
worship; but internal joined to external is still more 
excellent. External worship, if worship at all, is the 
external manifestation of internal worship, and on 
that account it was commanded by God. Judaism has 
been described by certain writers as a merely formal 
and carnal religion, but the assertion is as absurd as 
it is dishonouring to God, who established the Jewish 
religion. The misconception probably had its origin 
in a failure to comprehend certain sayings of St. Paul, 
who, contrasting Judaism with Christianity, wished 
to show that the former was imperfect and elemen- 
tary, and that its ordinances, unlike the Sacraments 
of the New Law, were powerless to confer grace. 
Although in themselves these ordinances were 
external and unprofitable, it would be quite wrong 
to conclude that therefore Judaism was a religion of 
mere forms and ceremonies; for, as the Jews well 
knew, their sacrifices could not be acceptable to God 
unless they were offered up with true contrition and 
devotion (vide Ps. 1. 18, 19; Prov. xv. 8). When 
God established His covenant with the Jews, He 
made known to them that He required of them a 
service of self-sacrifice, for they were commanded to 
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fear Him, to walk in His ways, to love and serve 
Him with their whole heart and soul, and to prove 
their devotion by keeping His commandments and 
observances (Deut. x. 12, 13, 16). 

The Jewish religion undoubtedly owed its origin 
to God, and was truly the Church of God in its 
incipient state. As the lovely flower comes forth 
from the insignificant seed, as the beautiful, quick- 
flying butterfly succeeds to the inert, ungraceful 
chrysalis, so, in God’s good time, Judaism developed 
into the life-giving Church of Christ. Christianity 
is perfected Judaism ; for, as Our Lord said, ‘ salva- 
tion is of the Jews’ (John iy. 22). The old Church 
died with Him on Calvary; it rose with Him to a 
new life at the Resurrection; and it was with the 
risen Judaism as it will be with the risen body of 
the blessed. As the body will pass from a state of 
corruption to incorruption, from dishonour to glory, 
from weakness to power, from a natural body to a 
spiritual body,* so was it with the Church of God 
in its transit from the Mosaic to the Christian Dis- 
pensation. The old was, as St. Paul says, nO more 
than a shadow of the new—a shadow of the coming 
redemption; but Our Lord gave substance to that 
shadow by imparting to the new Church the grace 
of union with Himself. 

As Judaism was Christianity in its chrysalis state, 
there is little or nothing in Christianity which was 
not contained in germ and foreshadowed in Judaism. 
Hence, as St. Paul teaches, the Jewish sacrifices were 
typical of the Christian sacrifice: in their various 

* Vide t Cor. xv, 
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forms they were so many faint images shadowing 
forth the special virtues of the great sacrifice of the 
New Law; and not only did they show forth its saving 
power, but also its perpetuation in all its reality and 
intrinsic excellence in the courts of heaven above by 
Jesus Christ in Person, and in His Church on earth 
by His duly appointed ministers. 

That sacrifice did not cease with the introduction 
of Christianity, but has continued to the present day 
as an essential feature of true Christian worship, is 
the firm conviction of the great majority of Chris- 
tians, who believe that a new sacrifice, essentially 
pure and holy, was instituted by Christ in place of 
the carnal sacrifices of the Jews, and that this new 
sacrifice is no other than the sacrifice of the Mass, 
which is daily offered upin Catholicchurches. They 
also believe that this sacrifice is really a continuation, 
in mystic form, of the sacrifice of Calvary, and that 
in it the Saviour’s Body and Blood are offered up in 
acknowledgment of God’s supreme dominion, and 
for the purpose of imparting to our souls the fruits of 
the redemption. If we examine the grounds of this 
belief we shall find that it rests upon a very solid 
foundation. 

It is an undeniable fact that the rite known as the 
sacrifice of the Mass is being daily celebrated in 
churches all over the world, so that there is not a 
moment of the day or night in which the Mass is not 
being offered up somewhere or other. It can also be 
proved that what is going on at the present day has 
ever been going on in the Church since the dawn 
of Christianity, and that the belief regarding it has 
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ever been the same. The fact was solemnly attested 
by the Bishops of Christendom assembled at the 
Council of Trent in 1563, and, after mature delibera- 
tion, they unanimously decreed that the Mass is the 
true sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ, and 
that this was the original doctrine, without addition 
or diminution, which had been handed down to them 
from the Apostles. ‘So,’ said they, ‘have we re- 
ceived, so the universal Church has ever believed ; 
let there, then, be no new doctrine admitted, none 
but what has been handed down to us from the 
Apostles. ... Such is the true meaning of the 
words of Christ; such is the meaning taught by the 
Apostles throughout the world, and handed down to 
us through the divinely-appointed channel of a 
universal and uninterrupted tradition.’ 

In claiming that their decrees on the Mass were 
confirmed by tradition, the Bishops confidently 
appealed to what, after all, is the principal criterion 
of revealed truth; for tradition was the rule of faith 
laid down by Christ Himself, and carried out by His 
Apostles and their successors, for the preservation of 
the truths of revelation to the end of time. It con- 
sisted in handing down from generation to genera- 
tion, by word of mouth, or by writing, the true 
interpretation of Scriptures and all the truths re- 
vealed by Christ to His Apostles which are not con- 
tained in the Scriptures. The principle on which it 
is founded is to invariably adopt in every generation 
the doctrine received from the preceding generation, 
without addition or diminution. That the Apostles 
strictly enforced this principle is evident from the 
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admonitions which St. Paul addresses to his dis- 
ciple Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus: ‘ And the things 
which thou hast heard of me by many witnesses, the 
same commend to faithful men who shall be fit to 
teach others also. . . . But continue thou in those 
things which thou hast learned, and which have been 
committed to thee, knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them’ (2 Tim. ii. 2; iii. 14).* 

In the writings of the Fathers we have abundant 
testimony to the fidelity with which the rule was 
observed in the early ages. For instance, St. Augus- 
tine, in the fifth century, writes: ‘What they found 
in the Church, they held fast; what they learnt, they 
taught ; what they received from their fathers, they 
handed on to their sons’ (‘ Contra Faustum,’ lib. ii., 
c. x.). The subsequent history of the Church bears 
out this testimony, for it proves that in all ages the 
Bishops have clung fast to the doctrines which they 
received from their predecessors, and handed them 
unchanged to their successors. The rigid adherence 
to this rule of tradition affords a sufficient guarantee 
that the belief of the Church in the fifteenth century 
was the same as her belief in the first five centuries, 
for the Church never changes her faith, nor allows 
anyone in communion with her to change, or even 
call in question, any article of belief. Her doctrine 
‘is yesterday, and to-day, and the same for ever’ 
(Heb. xiii. 8), and this is in a special manner true of 
the Mass, which she has ever regarded as her chief 
means of worship, and the central point and very 
soul of her whole religious system. Of this fact 

* Vide Gal. i. 
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we have abundant evidence in the liturgies, and in 
the writings of the Fathers. The former prove 
beyond all doubt that there has been no substantial 
change in the Mass during the past 1,400 years. 
In the liturgy generally used in Western Europe 
in the fifth century, and which was introduced by 
St. Augustine into England, we read the following 
invocation: ‘In compliance with the command of 
Our Saviour, we offer to Thee, O God, this bread 
and this chalice, giving Thee thanks for allow- 
ing us to exercise the priesthood in Thy Presence. 
We beseech Thee to accept these offerings, made in 
honour of Christ, and to send down on this sacrifice 
the Holy Ghost, that the bread may become the Body, 
and the wine the Blood, of Christ.’ After the con- 
secration we read: ‘We offer to Thy Supreme 
Majesty this pure Host, this holy Host, this spotless 
Host.’ 

The Greek and Oriental liturgies bear a striking 
resemblance to those which were in use in the West, 
and of their great antiquity there can be no doubt. 
They are frequently quoted by St. John Chrysostom 
and St. Cyril of Jerusalem in the fourth century, 
and alluded to also by St. Cyprian and St. Irenzeus 
in the second and third centuries. In the Syriac 
Liturgy of St. James the Apostle, to which St. Cyril 
so frequently refers in his catechetical discourses, we 
find the following preparatory prayer for the sacrifice : 
‘O God, who in Thy mercy didst accept the sacrifices 
of the ancient just, accept also our sacrifice, and favour- 
ably listen to our prayers.’ After the invocation the 
deacon repeats the following prayer: ‘Bless us 
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again and again, by this holy oblation, by this propttia- 
tory sacrifice.’ Then, addressing the people, he says: 
‘Bow down your heads before the God of mercy, 
before His propitiatory altar, before the Body and Blood 
of Our Saviour.’ 

In the Alexandrine Liturgy of St. Mark the priest 
says in the offertory: ‘Thou hast created all things 
in Thy wisdom—the true light, Thy only-begotten 
Son, our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
through whom, rendering thanks unto Thee, together 
with Him and the Holy Ghost, we offer up this 
reasonable and unbloody sacrifice, which all the nations 
offer up to Thee, O Lord, from the rising of the sun unto 
the going down thereof, from the north and from the 
south; for Thy name is great among all the nations, 
and in every place incense and sacrifice and oblation 
are put up to Thy holy name.’ 

In the Liturgy of St. John of Jerusalem the offer- 
tory reads: ‘ We offer to Thee, O God, this redoubt- 
able and unbloody sacrifice.’ In the Liturgy of 
Constantinople—first called that of the Apostles, 
and afterwards that of St. Chrysostom, because 
used by him—we find the following words: ‘ Re- 
ceive us, O Lord, at Thy altar, according to Thy 
great mercy, that we may be worthy to offer to 
Thee this reasonable and unbloody sacrifice for our sins 
and for the ignorance of the people....’ ‘We 
offer to Thee, O God, this reasonable and unbloody 
sacrifice, and entreat Thee to change the bread into 
the precious Body of Christ, and the wine into His 
precious Blood.’ 

The Liturgy of St. Basil has as offertory prayer: 
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‘O Lord Our God, who hast created us and hast 
brought us into this life, who hast shown us the path 
to salvation, who hast vouchsafed to us the revelation 
of celestial mysteries, it is Thou who, by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, hast ordained us for this ministry. 
Be pleased, O Lord, that we may become ministers 
of Thy New Testament and dispensers of Thy holy 
mysteries. Receive us, O Lord, approaching to Thy 
holy altar, according to the multitude of Thy mercies, 
that we may become worthy to offer unto Thee this 
reasonable and unbloody sacrifice in behalf of our 
own sins and the errors of Thy people. Receive this 
sacrifice upon Thy holy and reasonable altar, for a 
sweet-smelling fragrance, and send us down in return 
the grace of Thy Holy Spirit. Look down upon us, 
O Lord, and regard this our worship, and accept it 
as Thou didst accept the gifts of Abel, the sacrifices 
of Noah, the holocausts of Abraham, the sacred 
oblations of Moses and Aaron, and the peace-offer- 
ings of Samuel. As thou didst receive from Thy holy 
Apostles this true sacrifice, so also in Thy benignity 
accept, Lord, from our sinful hands these gifts, in 
order that, being found worthy to minister without 
offence at Thy holy altar, we may meet with the 
reward of faithful and prudent stewards in the 
tremendous day of Thy just retribution.’ 

In the Nestorian Chaldaic Liturgy the priest at 
the offertory says: ‘May Christ, who was immo- 
lated for our salvation, and who ordered us to com- 
memorate His death and resurrection, receive this 
sacrifice presented by our unworthy hands. . . 
May the Lord grant our requests ; may He look 
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favourably on our sacrifice, condescend to receive 
our oblation, and bless our priesthood. May the 
Holy Spirit of God repose on the offering of Thy 
servants; may He bless and sanctify it; and since 
Thou hast called me to Thy pure and holy altar, to 
offer up to Thee this holy and living sacrifice, may He 
dispose me to receive this gift worthily.’ 

In the Armenian Liturgy, in the offertory of a 
Mass for the dead, we read: ‘ Holy Father, lover of 
men, receive this sacrifice on behalf of the departed ; 
place their souls among the saints in Thy heavenly 
kingdom; may Thy Divinity be appeased by this 
sacrifice, which we offer to Thee with faith, and may 
it grant rest to their souls.’ In the canticle to be 
sung during the distribution of the Holy Communion 
appear the words: ‘ This is the Body of Christ ; this 
chalice is His Blood of the New Testament; Christ, 
the Word of God, is here present. He is at the 
same time sitting at the right hand of His eternal 
Father in heaven, and offered up in sacrifice in the midst 
of us.’ 

These extracts from the primitive liturgies are 
sufficient to prove that they ‘all proclaim with one 
voice the altar, the oblation, the unbloody sacrifice 
of the New Covenant, the Real Presence of the 
Victim, the change of substance, and, in fine, the 
adoration’ (Dr. Trevern). 

It is evident from the works of Ignatius, Justin 
Martyr, Irenzus, Cyprian, and other contemporary 
writers, as well as from the pictorial representations 
found in the Roman catacombs, that the Mass held 
the foremost “place in the worship of Christians 
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during the first four centuries. We have not, how- 
ever, any liturgies that were written during that 
period; for, as the discipline of the Secret was strictly 
observed in regard to the celebration of Mass, its 
liturgies were not commonly committed to writing, 
but entrusted to the memory of bishops and priests. 
When the need of secrecy no longer existed, the 
Church took an early opportunity of having them 
published, and accordingly it was decided at the 
Council of Ephesus in 431 to put in writing and 
compare the liturgies of all the churches. When 
this was done it was found that they all perfectly 
agreed with each other in every essential, and clearly 
expressed identically the same faith. 

This remarkable coincidence may justly be re- 
garded as a verification of the belief of the early 
Christians that these liturgies owed their origin 
to the Apostles, who, before separating, regulated 
all that necessarily pertains to the celebration of the 
Mass; and as this was regarded as the chief and 
most sacred act of worship, it is not surprising that 
every word of the liturgies was reverently treasured 
and preserved with scrupulous fidelity. They were 
not committed to writing from fear lest the awful 
mysteries of which they treated might be exposed 
to the mockery of the profane, and, for the same 
reason, only those who, after lengthy and careful 
probation, had been fully received into the Church 
were allowed the privilege of assisting at Mass. 

Can it be thought, then, that what the Church 
so reverently guarded she would venture to change ? 
The clergy who, after being fully instructed in the 
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sacred mysteries of which they treated, had to 
commit them carefully to memory, were kept 
familiar with them by the daily offering up of 
the holy sacrifice. It is not to be imagined, there- 
fore, that any errors could have crept in through 
forgetfulness, and still less is it conceivable that they 
should have presumed to change what they so _ 
reverently guarded. Besides, the least innovation 
could not have been effected without the know- 
ledge of the laity, and it is altogether unlikely 
that they would have tolerated any alteration in the 
prayers or ceremonies of the Mass. Carefully in- 
structed by their catecheses as to what precisely they 
were to believe concerning the sacred mysteries, and 
continually assisting at the holy Sacrifice, they 
must have become well acquainted with all the de- 
tails of the liturgy, and every student of early Church 
history knows how zealously they guarded the 
precious deposit of faith, and how ready they were 
to rebel against the least appearance of any novelty. 
_ Hence, even if only one of the ancient liturgies had 
come down to us, we should have good reason for 
believing that it represented the primitive belief of 
the faithful. 

We have, however, the testimony not of one, 
but of all the liturgies of Christendom, for 
they were collected from every part of the known 
world — from east, west, north, and south, from 
peoples differing from one another in language, 
character, pursuits—and, without a single exception, 
they all express the same faith in almost the same 
words. They contain, as may be seen, the same 

13 
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parts of the Mass—lessons from the Old and New 
Testament, the oblations, prayers for the living and 
the dead, the consecration, the adoration and 
breaking of the Host, the kiss of peace, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Communion, thanksgiving, and bene- 
diction of the priest. This is true even of the 
liturgies of those Eastern Churches which have 
been separated from the Roman Communion since 
the fourth and fifth centuries, for they agree per- 
fectly with the orthodox liturgies in the prayers that 
precede, accompany, and follow the consecration, 
and they give emphatic expression to a belief in the 
sacrificial character of the Mass, the Real Presence, 
transubstantiation, and adoration. So convincing is 
their testimony to the truth of those doctrines and 
practices, which were rejected by the Protestant 
reformers, that their study led to the conversion to 
Catholicity of the German Lutheran Vanslab, who 
made the splendid collection of Oriental Liturgies 
which are kept in the State Library in Paris. On 
account of his thorough acquaintance with the Greek 
and Oriental languages, he had been commissioned 
by Louis XIV. in 1670 to visit the ancient monas- 
teries and churches of the East, and to copy faith- 
fully all the original liturgies that could be found. 
He returned with 500 manuscripts, which may be 
inspected at the present day, and which constitute 
a striking proof of the unchangeableness of the 
Catholic Church, and the truth of her present 
belief respecting the sacrifice of the Mass. The 
conclusiveness of their testimony to the truth 
of the Catholic belief concerning the Mass was 
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likewise admitted by the Protestant theologian 
Hugo Grotius, whom the historian Alzog calls 
‘the most distinguished humanist of his age.’ ‘I 
find,’ he says, ‘in all the liturgies—Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Syriac, and others—prayers to God that He 
would consecrate by His Holy Spirit the gifts offered, 
and make them the Body and the Blood of His Son. 
I was right, therefore, in saying that a custom so 
ancient and universal that it must be considered to 
have come down from the primitive times ought not 
to have been changed’ (‘ Votwm pro Pace’). 

If we turn to the writings of the Fathers, whether 
of the East or West, we find that they all, in unmis- 
takable language, profess the same faith regarding 
the Mass which is found in the liturgies, and which 
is taught in the Catholic Church at the present day. 
They all agree in regarding the Eucharist not only 
as a Sacrament, but also as a sacrifice, and that they 
mean sacrifice in the true sense of the word is 
evident from the fact that they agree in saying that 
the sacrifice of the Eucharist can be offered by 
priests only, and also because they apply to it the 
words ‘host,’ ‘victim,’ ‘ oblation,’ ‘ immolation,’ 
which are never used except of true sacrifice. 

Both Greek and Latin Fathers call the Eucharist 
a sacrifice or oblation, and say that the Divine 
Victim there is ‘offered to God,’ ‘immolated,’ 
‘sacrificed.’ The Acts of the Martyrdom of St. 
Andrew the Apostle, which Natalis Alexander and 
other learned writers maintain to be genuine, con- 
tain the following words, addressed by the Apostle 
to the Proconsul Ageas: ‘I offer up daily an im- 
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maculate lamb on the altar, and afterwards its flesh 
is eaten by the faithful; but the lamb which is thus 
sacrificed continues living and entire.’ 

St. Ignatius, who was second in succession from 
St. Peter in the chair of Antioch, who had listened to 
the preaching of St. Peter and of St. Paul, and who 
was an intimate disciple of St. John, testifies to the 
celebration of Mass in his time throughout Asia 
Minor in the letters which he addressed to St. Poly- 
carp, and to the faithful of Rome, Ephesus, Mag- 
nesia, Trallia, and Philadelphia. 

St. Clement of Rome, who also lived in the first 
century, writes, in his first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians: ‘We must do all things in order which the 
Lord has commanded usto perform. He has ordered 
that the oblations and offices be performed at stated 
times, neither rashly nor out of order, but at times 
and hours previously fixed. . . . Those, therefore, 
who make their offerings at the times appointed are 
accepted and blessed; for they who follow the laws 
of the Lord do not err.’ 

Commentators agree in regarding this passage as 
evidence of sacrifice being offered up in the first 
century, and of its being offered solemnly at stated 
times and places by priests only; for St. Clement 
remarks a little further on: ‘ For neither would our 
sin be light if we were to deprive those of the 
episcopacy who offer the gifts in a holy manner and 
without reproof.’ 

In his criticism on this testimony of St. Clement, 
the eminent Protestant theologian Grabe, who was 
so well versed in Christian antiquities and literature, 
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remarks ;: ‘ Since the author of this Epistle appears to 
have been that same Clement of whose name Paul 
wrote to the Philippians (iv. 3) that it was written 7 
the Book of Life, and as this man wrote the words just 
quoted two or three years after the martyrdom of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and twenty before the 
death of St. John, there is scarce any room left to 
doubt that this doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice 
proceeded from the holy Apostles themselves, and 
therefore must be entirely held, although no passage 
could be adduced for it from the writings themselves 
of the prophets or Apostles. .. .’ ‘It is certain,’ he 
_ presently continues, ‘that Irenzeus and all the Fathers 
whose writings we have, whether coeval with the 
Apostles or immediately succeeding them, held the 
Holy Eucharist to be a sacrifice of the New Law, and 
offered the bread and wine as sacred gifts upon the 
altar to God the Father—before consecration, indeed, 
as the first-fruits of created things, in acknowledg- 
ment of His supreme dominion over all things; but 
after consecration as the mystical Body and Blood of Christ, 
to represent the bloody oblation of His personal Body 
and Blood upon the Cross, and to obtain the benefits 
of His death for all for whom it might be offered’ 
(Grabe, ‘ Annotat. in Irene.,’ lib. iv., Adv. Heres.). 

To this we may add the testimony of another 
eminent non-Catholic: ‘ Innumerable,’ says Leibnitz, 
‘are the places of the holy Fathers in which it is 
said that Christ is daily immolated in the Sacrament 
for the people, as Augustine says; that it is an un- 
bloody sacrifice, in which we call that which is pro- 
duced the Body and Blood of Christ, as Cyril says; 
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that in the supersubstantial bread there is both a 
holocaust and a remedy, as Cyprian says ; and which 
other passages continually show’ (‘Systema Theo- 
logiz,’ p. 288: Paris, 1819). 

In a letter written to the Bishop of Vienne by 
Pope Pius I. about the year 150 we read: ‘As you 
well remember, our sister Euprepepia gave over to 
the poor her house, in which we are now residing, 
and where we celebrate Mass’ (‘Epist. Pii ad 
Justum Epis. Vien.,’ apud Labbeum, Concil. Gen., 
tom. i.). 

The same authority gives a letter written by Pope 
Cornelius in 254 to the Bishop Lupicinius, informing 
him that, owing to the fury of the persecution then 
raging, they could not venture to say Mass, even 
in the Catacombs (‘ Epist. Cornelii ad Lup.’). 

St. Hippolytus, in his commentary on the Proverbs, 
written about the year 220, bears witness to the 
daily offering up of the Mass: ‘He has prepared 
his own table, the promised knowledge of the Holy 
Trinity, and, moreover, His honoured and un- 
polluted Body and Blood, which, in the mystical 
and Divine table, ave daily sacrificed for a memorial 
of that ever to be remembered and first table of the 
mystical Divine supper’ (St. Hippolytus, In Proy. 
ix. I, op. tom. i., p. 282). The same writer, in his 
treatise on Antichrist, introduces Christ thus address- 
ing His priests: ‘Come, ye bishops and priests who 
daily immolate My precious Body and Blood.’ 

St. Cyprian, in his letter to Ceecilius (Epist. lxiii.), 
says: ‘We find that the chalice had been mixed 
which the Lord offered, and that that had been wine 
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which He called His Blood. Whence it appears 
that the Blood of Christ is not offered if there be no 
wine in the chalice, nor is the sacrifice of the Lord 
celebrated by legitimate sanctification unless our 
oblation and sacrifice correspond with the passion.’ 
The same holy Father, in his consolatory letter to 
the priests and others who had been banished to the 
mines, expresses his grief ‘that there the priests of 
God have not permission to offer and celebrate the 
Divine sacrifices’ (St. Cyprian, Epist. Ixxvii., ‘Ad 
Nemesianum,’ etc.). 

Ambrose, in his commentary on Luke, chap. i., 
says: ‘When we offer sacrifices, Christ is present, 
Christ is immolated.’ The same saint, writing to 
his sister Marcellina about some disturbances which 
had taken place in Milan, says: ‘The next day, 
which was Sunday, whilst I was expounding the 
Creed, information was brought to me that officers 
had been deputed to seize the Portian Church. I 
continued to perform my duty, and began Mass’ 
(Ambrose, Epist. xiii.). 

St. John Chrysostom, in his homily on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews, has these words: ‘In many 
places is offered up, not many Christs, but one Christ 
everywhere, existing here and there in His entirety, 
one body, not many bodies.’ 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass in his Catecheses just as would any modern 
theologian. He speaks of the tremendous hour when 
the sacrifice is offered, and declares that in the Mass 
Christ Himself is offered: ‘ We offer Christ slain for 
our sins’ (Catech. xxiii. 9). 
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The Fathers declare in so many words that the 
sacrifice which is offered up in the church by the 
priests is the very Body and Blood of Christ; and 
that they use the word sacrifice in its strict sense 
is manifest from the fact that they say that in 
the Eucharist is offered to God the sacrifice of the 
Body of the Lord. This shows that they cannot 
mean merely a consecration of bread ordained for 
the consumption of the faithful, for such consecra- 
tion could not be called sacrifice. Although, con- 
sidered etymologically, sacrifice means the action by 
which a thing is made sacred, the word was ordi- 
narily restricted to that sacred action by which some- 
thing was offered to God with solemn rite and a 
real consumption of the victim. It was in this 
strict sense that the Fathers applied the word sacri- 
fice to the Mass. They regarded it, moreover, as a 
true representation of the Sacrifice of Calvary, and 
as possessing similar efficacy to the actual Passion 
of Christ. They compare it with the sacrifices of 
the Old Law, saying that as these were representa- 
tive of a future sacrifice, so the Eucharist is repre- 
sentative of a past sacrifice; and in this they show 
that they considered it not merely as a commemora- 
tive rite, but as a true and proper sacrifice in itself. 

As Peter Lombard, the great theologian of the 
twelfth century, says in commenting on words used 
by St. Ambrose: ‘If Christ was once offered 
a victim, potent to effect our salvation, what, 
then, do we do? Do we not offer every day? 
Although we offer every day, it is done in remem- 
brance of His death; and it is one victim, not many. 
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How one, and not many? Because Christ was 
immolated once. But this sacrifice is the pattern of 
that: the same thing, and always the same, is offered, 
wherefore this is the same sacrifice, or else it will be 
said, because it is offered in many places, there are 
many Christs: not so, but Christ is everywhere one, 
existing fully here and fully there; as what is every- 
where offered is one body, so also is it one sacrifice. 
Christ offered the victim, we now offer the same; 
but what we perform is the remembrance of the 
sacrifice... . From these things we collect that 
what is acted upon the altar is, and is called, a sacri- 
fice, and that Christ was once offered and is daily 
offered ; but then in one manner, and now in another 
manner’ (Petri Lombardi, ‘ Sentent.,’ lib. iv., Dis- 
tinct. xii.). 

Thus does the great master of theology express 
the faith of the early ages, declaring that the Mass 
is a true, real sacrifice, in which Christ is fully pre- 
sent; that it is one and the same with the Sacrifice 
of the Cross, for in it Christ is daily offered, but in a 
different manner, for Christ does not really die in the 
Mass, but His death is represented symbolically; so 
that in this respect the Mass is a remembrance of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. 

That such was really the belief of the ancient 
Church is abundantly testified by the writings of 
the Fathers. ‘ Christians,’ says St. Augustine, ‘ cele- 
brate the memory of the past sacrifice by a most 
holy sacrifice, and by partaking of the Body of 
Christ’ (‘Contra Faustum,’ lib. xx.,c. xviii.). Else- 
where he calls this sacrifice which is daily offered 
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up in the Church ‘a supreme and most true sacri- 
fice’ (‘ De Civitate Dei,’ lib. x., c. xx.); and, again, 
‘a most true and singular sacrifice’ (‘ De Spiritu et 
Litera,’ c. xi.) St. Cyprian calls it a plenary and 
true sacrifice (Epist., lib. ii.). Chrysostom (Homil. 
Ix., ‘Ad Populum’) and the other Greek Fathers gene- 
rally speak of it as a ‘dread and awful sacrifice.’ 
Lastly, the Fathers declare in plain language that by 
this sacrifice which was being daily offered up in the 
Church throughout the whole world God was re- 
ceiving that supreme worship which was due to 
Him alone. So clearly was this recognised that 
St. Augustine refutes the calumny of those who 
declared that the Church pays more than an inferior 
and relative honour to the saints by calling attention 
to the fact that no priest ever offers the Mass to any- 
one but God. ‘Did anyone,’ he asks, ‘ever hear a 
priest standing at the altar say, I offer to thee, Peter 
or Cyprian ?’ (‘ De Civitate Dei,’ lib. vili.). Moreover, 
Cyril and other Greek Fathers call it a bloodless 
worship of Jatria, and they could not thus describe 
it unless they regarded it as a true sacrifice in the 
strict sense of the word, for the words they use, 
cultus latria, were restricted to true sacrificial worship. 

We have additional testimony to the reality of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice in the custom which has ever 
prevailed of erecting altars in Catholic churches. Of 
this custom there is no doubt, for it is mentioned by 
the earliest writers, including St. Paul (Heb. xiii.), 
and it is not less evident that they were erected for 
the sole purpose of offering sacrifice, properly so 
called. Sacrifices and altars are, in fact, correlative 
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terms—the one supposes the other; and they are 
derived from the same root in Hebrew and Greek. 
It is for this reason that the Church has ever 
expended her wealth in erecting rich altars, that 
she anoints them with mysterious consecration, 
deposits within them the relics of her martyrs, and 
directs them to be held in special veneration. And 
it was precisely for this reason that the Reformers 
demolished the altars of all the churches which fell 
into their hands. Thus Grindal, Archbishop of 
York, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the injunction which he issued in 1571, directs ‘ that 
the churchwardens shall see that in their churches 
and chapels all altars be utterly taken down and 
clear removed even unto the foundation, and the 
place where they stood paved, and the wall where- 
unto they joined whited over and made uniform with 
the rest, so as no breach or rupture appear; and 
that the altar-stones be broken, defaced, and bestowed 
to common use.’ 

Heylin, in his ‘ History of the Reformation,’ tells 
us how Hooper, when preaching before the King in 
1550, declared ‘that it would be very well that it 
might please magistrates to turn the altars into 
tables, according to the first institution of Christ, 
and thereby to take away the false persuasion of the 
people which they have of sacrifices to be done upon 
altars. Because as long as altars remain both the 
ignorant people and ignorant and evil - persuaded 
priests will dream always of sacrifice.’ 

Finally, we may mention that the reality of the 
Christian sacrifice is attested by the fact that the 
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name ‘priest,’ which was given to those only who 
were properly ordained for offering sacrifice, has 
ever been applied to those who offer up the Holy 
Eucharist. The Fathers generally—even the earliest 
of them—call these ministers priests and their minis- 
try sacrifice. St. Jerome, for instance, in his Epistle 
to Fabiola, calls bishops ‘mediators between God 
and the people by the oblation of the sacrifice 
of the altar’; and St. John Chrysostom uses simi- 
lar words in his book ‘De Sacerdotibus,’ lib. vi. 
St. Augustine also declares that ‘ Bishops and pres- 
byters are properly called priests’ (‘De Civitate Dei,’ 
be xx, c.:X): 

As St. Paul so plainly describes the office of a 
priest in his Epistle to the Hebrews, it is quite in- 
conceivable that these Fathers should have applied 
the word to those who did not truly offer sacrifice, 
especially as they are careful to distinguish between 
priests and deacons. The latter were solemnly or- 
dained to minister, but not to offer sacrifice, and 
their limited power was clearly defined at the fourth 
Council of Carthage, and at the Council of Nice, in 
the 14th Canon of which it is stated that ‘ deacons 
have no power to offer sacrifice, but only to minister 
to the priest in the Mass.’ 

It may also be remarked here that in the Mass the 
celebrant always administers to himself Holy Com- 
munion, and is, in fact, bound to receive the Host 
which he has consecrated. This could not happen 
if the Eucharist were merely a Sacrament, for the 
Church has ever maintained that the minister and 
recipient of a Sacrament must be distinct, and that 
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no one, under any circumstances, has power to 
administer a Sacrament to himself. 

All Sacraments, except the Eucharist are merely 
visible signs, virtually containing the grace of sancti- 
fication, and consisting in some transient action; for 
as they are no more than instruments of justification, 
they have no need to be anything else than sensible 
signs of the grace they are intended to convey. But 
the Eucharist does not consist in a transient action, 
and it contains something more than the outward 
signs of inward grace. It contains, as we have seen, 
the Body of the Lord, although this is not necessary 
to it as a Sacrament, and there can be no adequate 
reason for its presence if it be not there for the 
purpose of sacrifice. 

The objection that Scripture nowhere calls the 
Eucharist a sacrifice would, if true, be of no weight, 
for neither does Scripture call it a Sacrament. As 
we shall presently see, Isaias and Malachy call it a 
sacrifice; and St. Paul so evidently compares it with 
the sacrifices of the Jews that we have Scriptural 
authority, as well as the irrefragable authority of 
antiquity, for calling the Mass a sacrifice. 

Of the testimony of antiquity little more need be 
said. It is an undisputed fact that the sacrifice of 
the Mass, which is at the present time offered up 
daily on hundreds of thousands of altars throughout 
the world, is just the same as it was in the time of 
Gregory the Great, 1,300 years ago. That it has 
undergone no change is evident from extant ancient 
liturgies, and from the writings of Isidore, Amalarius, 
Walafried Strabo, Rupert, Germanus of Constanti- 
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nople, Innocent III., Bonaventure, and others who, 
in different ages and different countries, have written 
treatises on the Mass. 

Then, as we have seen, we have still earlier litur- 
gies, and the writings of the early Fathers, which 
plainly show that the Mass was offered up through- 
out the Church during the first five centuries, and 
that it was everywhere substantially the same as in 
the time of Gregory the Great. 

This testimony of antiquity cannot be controverted, 
and it was admitted by the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, who strove so hard to abolish the Mass. 
Luther, in his work ‘ De Abroganda Missa,’ acknow- 
ledged that he was alone against the whole world, 
and that the liturgies and writings of the Fathers 
were all against him. He asks himself: ‘Art thou 
alone wise? Are all nations in error? Have so 
many ages been in ignorance ?? And he answers 
all these questions in the affirmative. In his book 
against King Henry VIII. he says: ‘ Finally, the 
King quotes the Fathers in proof that the Mass is a 
sacrifice, and laughs at my folly in claiming to be 
more wise than all these.’ He replies that he cares 
not if he had a thousand Augustines and a thousand 
Cyprians against him. -In his book on Private 
Masses he uses similar language, and answers the 
Scriptural arguments of his opponents by affirm- 
ing that the prophets and Apostles had fallen into 
error. 

Calvin also, in his attack upon the Mass, adopts 
the same mode of argument, and asserts that all the 
ancients had been in error, and had committed sin 
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in celebrating Mass. He adds that the idea that the 
Mass is a sacrifice had intoxicated all the kings of 
the earth, and all the people, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

These two Reformers, with the excessive pride and 
self-assurance which have ever characterized heresi- 
archs, claimed to know the mind of Our Lord better 
than all the saints and doctors and Fathers of the 
Church. To anyone conversant with the lives of 
Luther and Calvin the assumption is ludicrous in 
the extreme, and its consequences are too appalling 
to contemplate. If they were right and the Church 
wrong in her belief concerning the Mass, it would 
follow (1) that the whole Christian Church for nigh 
I,500 years was fundamentally wrong in her belief, 
and given over to idolatry; (2) that Christ made 
false promises when He declared (Matt. xvi.) that 
the gates of hell should never prevail against His 
Church; (3) that the Apostle made a false state- 
ment when he asserted (1 Tim. ili. 15) that the 
Church is the pillar and foundation of truth; 
(4) that all those who were so eminent for their 
learning and sanctity during the early and Middle 
Ages were guilty of impiety and sacrilege; (5) that 
for many hundreds of years God abandoned and left 
in gross error countless multitudes of people who 
had devoted their lives to Him in a service of 
love and heroic self-sacrifice, and at last, after the 
lapse of so many centuries, revealed the truth to 
Martin Luther, an apostate monk, who broke his 
priestly vows and gloried in acts of drunkenness and 
impiety. In fine, either the Mass is the true sacri- 
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fice of the Body and Blood of Christ, as the whole 
Christian world believed for 1,500 years, or else 
during all that period the Church had ceased to exist, 
faith had perished, idolatry returned, and the predic- 
tions of the prophets, and of Christ Himself, were 
falsified. 


CHAPTER VI 
PROPHECY AND TYPE 


‘ Within our New King’s banquet hall 
They met to keep the festival, 
That closed the ancient paschal rite. 
The Old is by the New replaced ; 
The Substance hath the Shadow chased, 
And rising day dispels the night.’ 


In the second chapter of the First Book of Kings a 
certain prophet announces to Heli that there will 
come a time when his sacrifice and that of his fathers 
shall cease, and that there will arise a new priest 
who ‘ shall walk all days before my anointed ’—1.¢., 
Christ. According to the opinion of the Fathers,* 
this prophecy refers to the Christian priesthood and 
sacrifice which should succeed that of Aaron, and 
continue on to the end of the world. It was partly 
fulfilled in Samuel, or Sadoc; but, as St. Augustine 
remarks, the rejection of the family of Heli and the 
election of Sadoc was figurative of the rejection of 
the priesthood of Aaron and the substitution of the 

* Vide St. Cyprian, ‘Contra Judzeas,’ lib. 1., cap. xvil.; 
St. Augustine, ‘Civitate Dei,’ lib. xvii., cap. v.; Eusebius, 
‘Demonstrat. Evangel.,’ lib. iv., cap. xxvi. ; also Venerable Bede 
in his commentary on this passage. 
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Christian priesthood. In support of this opinion, 
St. Augustine notes the fact that in foretelling the 
rejection of the sacrifice of Heli and his fathers the 
prophet expressly makes mention of Aaron, whom 
God raised to the priesthood when He delivered the 
Israelites out of Egypt (1 Kings ii. 28). 

In Isaias (xix. I9, 21) we read: ‘In that day there 
shall be an altar of the Lord in the midst of the 
land of Egypt ... and the Lord shall be known 
by Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know the Lord 
in that day, and shall worship Him with sacrifices 
and offerings.’ Here it is clearly foretold that the 
Egyptians, a Gentile people, should have an altar 
erected to the one true God, and should worship 
Him with sacrifices and offerings; and in these 
words the Fathers see a prophecy of the translation 
of the Law and Jewish priesthood.* 

In chap. Ixvi. the prophet foretells the rejection 
of the Jews and the call of the Gentiles, and in 
verses 21, 22 he declares that the Gentiles—z.c., the 
Christian Church—shall have priests for all time. 

Calvin objected that in these passages Isaias merely 
foretold the spiritual sacrifices which should be offered 
by all Christians; but the context is clearly opposed 
to such an interpretation, for it is expressly stated 
that ‘in that day there shall be an altar of the Lord 
in the midst of the land of Egypt,’ and in announcing 
the call of the Gentiles the prophet says: ‘And 
I will take of them (7.e., the Gentiles) to be priests 
and Levites, saith the Lord.’ 


* Vide Eusebius, ‘Demonstrat. Evangel.’ lib. i, cap. vi; 
and Jerome in his commentary on this passage. 
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The Catholic interpretation is borne out by the 
prophecy of Jeremias (xxxiii. 17, 18): ‘There shall 
not be cut off from David a man to sit upon the 
throne of the house of Israel. Neither shall there 
be cut off from the priests and Levites a man before 
My face to offer holocausts.’ St. Jerome and Theo- 
doret, commenting on these texts, see in them a 
clear reference to the permanent priesthood of Christ; 
and the angel Gabriel, in his annunciation to the 
Virgin Mary, applies the prophecy of Jeremias to 
the Divine Child thereby intimating that His priest- 
hood should never fail, since in the Church or 
kingdom which He was to establish there should 
ever be priests to offer up sacrifice continually. 

The prophet Daniel declared (viii. 11, 12; xii. 12) 
that Antichrist shall put an end to ‘the continual 
sacrifice’; and the early commentators agree with 
Hippolytus, martyr, in understanding him to refer 
' to the sacrifice of the Mass. As they remark, the 
prophecy was partly fulfilled in Antiochus, who is 
regarded as a type of Antichrist; but it did not find 
its complete fulfilment in that ruler, for as he wor- 
shipped the gods of his fathers, he could not be said 
to be against all gods. 

Another prophet revealed with great clearness the 
rejection of the Jewish sacrifices and the substitution 
of a new and better sacrifice, which should be offered 
up in every place. ‘I have no pleasure in you, saith 
the Lord of hosts: and I will not receive a gift of 
your hand. For from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down, My Name is great among the Gen- 
tiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, and there 
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is offered to My Name a clean oblation’ (Mal. i. 
10, 11). Here we have a plain statement that the 
Jewish sacrifices are to be abolished, and one substi- 
tuted in their stead which should be offered up, not 
in Jerusalem only, but in every place. This is prac- 
tically admitted by all, but there has been much 
controversy in recent times as to what precisely is 
meant by that sacrifice which, according to the 
decree of the Almighty, should take the place of the 
Jewish sacrifices. 

It has been suggested that it refers to the Sacrifice 
of Calvary; but this cannot be literally true, since 
that sacrifice was offered up once only, in one place, 
and not among the Gentiles. Nor can it be under- 
stood as implying the substitution of one Jewish 
sacrifice for another, for the prophet says it is to be 
offered by Gentiles; and it is clearly opposed to the 
Jewish sacrifices. 

It is also evident that it cannot have reference to 
any sacrifice offered by pious Gentiles living before 
Christ, for in the time of the prophet the whole 
Gentile world was given over to idolatry, and it is 
unlikely that any of their sacrifices were offered to 
the true God. 

According to a supposition originated by some of 
the sixteenth-century Reformers, the prophet alludes 
in this passage to the spiritual sacrifices which good 
Christians continually offer to God, for does not the 
Psalmist say : ‘Let my prayer be directed as incense 
in Thy sight: the lifting up of my hands as evening 
sacrifice’ ? 

Although this opinion is plausible, a little con- 
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sideration will show that it is altogether untenable. 
In the first place, it must be observed that spiritual 
sacrifice is something quite distinct from the real 
sacrifice spoken of by the sacred writers. In the 
quotation the Psalmist merely asks that his prayer 
may ascend as incense, and that the raising up 
of his hands in prayer may be acceptable as the 
evening sacrifice which was, in fact, offered up every 
evening, according to the Levitical law. The same 
idea was expressed by the prophet Daniel (iii. 39, 40) 
when praying in the fiery furnace: ‘In a contrite 
heart and humble spirit let us be accepted. As in 
holocausts of rams and bullocks, and as in thousands 
of fat lambs.’ 

The prophecy contains three distinct predictions: 
(1) The rejection of the ancient sacrifices, (2) the 
substitution of a new and a better sacrifice in their 
stead, and (3) the declaration that this new sacrifice 
should be offered up in every place. That in each 
case the prophet speaks of sacrifice properly so 
called is certain from his use of the Hebrew word 
Mincha, which, when used in Scripture without any 
qualification, invariably means sacrifice in its strict 
sense, as the oblation of a victim by a priest to God 
alone. When used in a broad sense, some explana- 
tory words are used, as ‘a sacrifice of praise,’ ‘a 
sacrifice of justice.’ 

Besides, it is clear that the prophet could not have 
meant spiritual sacrifice from the fact that he refers 
to it as something new, and to be offered by przests. 
Spiritual sacrifice was no unusual thing, and was, in 
fact, a necessary condition of profiting by any kind 
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of sacrifice. Such sacrifice of praise, thanksgiving, 
etc., can and must be offered by all the faithful, and 
not by priests only; but the prophet speaks ex- 
pressly of priestly sacrifices, and foretells the rejec- 
tion of such alone: ‘To you, O priests, that despise 
My Name. ... You offer polluted bread upon 
My altar.... I have no pleasure in you,’ etc. 
(Mal. i. 7, 10). * 

Thus he speaks of priests only, and not of a 
whole people, and that he opposes to these wicked 
priests other priests only, and not a whole people, is 
evident from the fact that, after referring to the 
clean oblation to be offered to His Name, he explains 
(chap. iii.) by whom this clean oblation is to be made. 
It is by the sons of Levi, whom He will purify, and 
these must be Levites of the New Law, for the 
prophet has already foretold the rejection of the 
Levites of the Old Law. This chapter opens with 
the words, ‘Behold I send My angel, and he shall 
prepare the way before My face’; and as Our Lord 
Himself applies this prophecy to St. John the Bap- 
tist, we are justified by the context in understanding 
all this passage of the Christian era. Thus the sons 
of Levi, whom the Lord promises to purify, are the 
chosen portion of the Christian people, as the ancient 
Levites were the chosen portion of the people of God. 
The parallel passage in Isaias, ‘And I will take of 
them to be priests and Levites, saith the Lord’ 
(Ixvi. 21), shows that those only can rightly be 
regarded as priests who are chosen as such from the 
Christian people, and only by these priests can 
acceptable sacrifice-be offered. 
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The prophecy of Malachias is plainly one of great 
importance, for it is prefaced by a severe condemna- 
tion of the Jewish priests, announces clearly the 
rejection of their sacrifices, and contains a plain 
intimation of a new and clean sacrifice to be offered 
everywhere in place of the rejected sacrifices. A 
special characteristic of the new sacrifice is its abso- 
lute cleanness; and this new sacrifice, which is 
necessarily clean in itself, and cannot become un- 
clean by the malice of priests, is opposed to those 
sacrifices of the Old Law, which could easily be 
contaminated. Such a clean sacrifice must evidently 
owe its institution to God, and must be independent 
in its efficaciousness of the merits of the ministering 
priests. It cannot be liable to contamination through 
a want of purity of intention, as are all so-called 
spiritual sacrifices. 

It is noteworthy also that the prophet draws an 
antithesis between the effects of the Jewish and 
Gentile sacrifices. He declares that the name of 
God was contemned and despised by the ministry 
of the Hebrew priests, but that it will be glorified 
by the sacrifice of the Gentiles. The Hebrew priests 
offended by the defectiveness of their public and 
visible sacrifices, for they brought to the altar infirm 
victims, and such as were obtained by unjust means. 
It follows, therefore, in order that the prophecy of 
Malachias should be consistent, that, as God was dis- 
honoured by the public and visible sacrifices of the 
Jews, He should be glorified by the worthiness of 
the public and visible sacrifice of the Gentiles. If 
this were not so, why should the prophet announce 
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a purified priesthood to offer acceptable sacrifices to 
God, as he does in verse 3 of the third chapter ? 

In foretelling the rejection of the Mosaic sacrifices, 
Malachias is, as we have seen, in accord with the 
other great prophets. Isaias says that the Lord hated 
and would not abide the sacrifices and Sabbaths and 
festivals of the Jews (i. 11-14); and he predicts 
the institution of another sacrifice which should 
succeed them (xix. 19, 21). Jeremias also, in fore- 
telling the perpetuity of Christ’s kingdom, promises 
that there shall be a perpetual priesthood and sacri- 
fice (xXxill. 17, 18). 

As these prophets so plainly teach that a new and 
unique sacrifice is to be instituted for the different 
sacrifices of the Old Law, it necessarily follows that 
it must not only fulfil all the conditions of a real 
sacrifice, but it must also fulfil all the ends for 
which these sacrifices were instituted. Now, there 
is only one sacrifice, properly so called, in the 
Christian Church, and this is the sacrifice of the 
Mass ; therefore the Mass must fulfil the prophecies 
we have been considering, or else they have not 
been fulfilled at all. That it does fulfil them is un- 
deniable. It is being daily offered up on thousands 
of altars, and it is offered up ‘ from the rising of the 
sun even to the going down’; for there is not a 
moment of the day or night in which the Mass is not 
being celebrated in some part or other of the world. 
The other condition of Malachias’s prophecy is also 
fulfilled in it, since it is the only sacrifice which is 
truly and necessarily clean, and which cannot be 
contaminated by the unworthiness of any minister, 
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for it is Christ Himself who is the Chief Priest and 
Victim in the Mass. 

That the Mass is the sacrifice to which the 
prophets refer in the passages we have been con- 
sidering has ever been the belief of the Catholic 
Church, and this belief we find expressed in the 
writings of Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Cyprian, Ter- 
tullian, Eusebius, Augustine, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
and other Fathers of the Church. As Leibnitz, who 
held the same opinion, declares in his ‘Systema 
Theologiz ’: ‘ Indeed, so do the ancients commonly 
interpret ; and also the clean oblation of which Mala- 
chias speaks, Justin Martyr and Irenzus, to say 
nothing of Augustine and those who were later, 
applied to the Eucharist.’ 

If we consider the prophecy of Our Lord to the 
Samaritan woman in connection with this prediction 
of Malachias, we shall see that they mutually illus- 
trate each other. Recognising that Our Lord is a 
prophet, the woman seeks to have her mind set at 
rest on a long-disputed question that divided the 
Jews and her own people. The Samaritans had 
built a temple on Mount Gerizim, and maintained 
that sacrifice should be offered up thereon; whereas 
the Jews contended that only in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem could sacrifice be lawfully offered up. It was 
the truth on this point which the Samaritan woman 
sought to obtain from Our Lord when she addressed 
to Him the words: ‘Sir, I perceive that Thou art a 
prophet. Our fathers adored on this mountain, and 
you say that at Jerusalem is the place where men 
must adore’ (John iv. 1g, 20). 
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In Scripture the word ‘adoration’ is not unfre- 
quently used for ‘sacrifice,’ and that in this place 
there is question of sacrifice, properly so called, is 
evident from the whole scope of the narrative. The 
woman’s question clearly refers to the right of offer- 
ing sacrifice on Mount Gerizim. She was well aware 
that men were at liberty to adore God, in the general 
sense of the word, wherever they pleased, but both 
Jews and Samaritans believed that sacrifice could only 
be offered up in that place which God Himself had 
chosen. Hence her question about adoration is 
necessarily to be understood of the adoration of 
sacrifice, for she speaks of that adoration which was 
restricted to a certain place, and which could not be 
rightly made elsewhere. It is as if she said: ‘ You 
find fault with us because we offer up sacrifice out- 
side Jerusalem, according to the custom of our fathers, 
and assert that outside Jerusalem sacrifice is un- 
lawful.’ It is quite certain that the Jews never held 
that adoration, in the general sense in which the word 
is now used, was restricted to any particular place, 
but only the adoration of solemn sacrifice. 

As the woman’s question referred to the adoration 
of solemn sacrifice, so also did Our Lord’s answer, 
otherwise He would not have met her difficulty: 
‘Woman, believe Me, that the hour cometh when 
you shall neither on this mountain nor in Jeru- 
salem adore the Father’ (John iv. 21). The context 
shows that He speaks of adoration which shall be 
external, public, solemn, not of an internal and 
private adoration; and His answer plainly implies 
that the time is close at hand when the sacrifices of 
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both temples shall be abolished, and, as Malachias 
had foretold, a clean oblation shall be offered, not 
in any particular place or temple, but in Christ’s 
churches in every part of the world. 

Then, continuing, He says to her: ‘ But the hour 
cometh and now is when the true adorers shall adore 
the Father in spirit and in truth.’ The sense of 
these words is: ‘The hour is now at hand when the 
true adorers, who are followers of Me, shall adore 
My Father with a spiritual and true sacrifice, not 
with a carnal and typical one, as is now offered by 
the Jews. The Jews and Samaritans offered carnal 
sacrifices, and Our Lord foretells the advent of a new 
sacrifice, which shall be spiritual, as distinguished 
from carnal, and true as distinguished from figura- 
tive. He opposes spirit to flesh and truth to figure. 
The Jewish sacrifices were carnal, inasmuch as they 
consisted chiefly in the slaying of victims, and they 
were typical of that great Christian sacrifice which is 
rightly called spiritual and true, since it is effected 
by the power of God, and is a true fulfilment of the 
old figures.’ Such is the explanation of Our Lord’s 
words given by St. John Chrysostom, Cyril, and 
other Fathers. 

That the adoration of which Our Lord speaks is 
not the adoration of prayer or spiritual self-sacrifice 
is also evident from the fact that He speaks of 
it as something new : ‘The hour cometh and now is 
when the true adorers shall adore in spirit and truth.’ 
Simple adoration, and all sacrifices improperly so 
called, as hymns, prayers, almsgiving, were always in 
use under the Old Law, and even before its promulga- 
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tion; but the adoration of which Our Lord speaks 
was to have its beginning in the establishment 
of Christianity. Spiritual sacrifices of praise and 
thanksgiving were always expected from mankind, 
and the worship of God in spirit and truth was as 
old as the world ; but Our Lord here speaks of some- 
thing quite new—of a new oblation or sacrifice which 
should be spiritual in comparison with the carnal 
sacrifices of past times, and which should be offered 
to the true and living God throughout the whole 
world from the rising to the going down of the sun. 

The contention of some Protestant writers that the 
words of Our Lord imply that God does not wish to 
be worshipped with visible rites and ceremonial is a 
foolish one, and would condemn the Protestant 
retention of certain rites in administering Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. 

Others maintain that this as well as the other pro- 
phecies we have been considering found their fulfil- 
ment in the sacrifice of Calvary, but the assertion is 
only partly true. The sacrifice of Our Lord upon 
the Cross is the Christian’s only sacrifice ; but that 
sacrifice continues to be a present reality by virtue 
of the sacrifice of the Mass, which is a continuation 
and perpetual memorial of the sacrifice of the Cross. 
The sacrifice to which the prophets bear testimony 
was to be offered up, not once only, and in one place, 
but continually, and in every place; and how, with- 
out such sacrifice, can Christians be said to have a 
present participation in that sacrifice which was 
offered up 1,900 years ago on Calvary? It is no 
answer to this difficulty to say that Christians have 
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that sacrifice by faith, for so had the Jews and 
patriarchs, and consequently, if the Christian had it 
by faith only, he would be no better off than were 
pious Jews—nay, the Jew was better off, for he had 
the figure of a true sacrifice, which was all he could 
have before the true sacrifice was accomplished. He 
had that which by God’s appointment gave him an 
interest in the sacrifice which was preparing, whereas 
the Protestant has nothing but the barren memory of 
the event. 

If, then, we regard this dialogue in all its bearings, 
it becomes obvious that Our Lord spoke of public 
solemn adoration, and not of internal private adora- 
tion. The question of the Samaritan woman regarded 
the adoration of God by solemn sacrifice publicly 
offered up, and Our Lord answers that there will be 
a new and true adoration in the future; and as it was 
to succeed to that which was offered up in a solemn 
manner in the Temple of Jerusalem, so it alsoshould 
be solemnly offered up in public assemblies. It 
follows, therefore, either that this prophecy of Our 
Lord has not been verified at all, or that it has been 
verified in the Mass, which has ever been regarded 
by the Church as a true and most perfect sacrifice, 
and has ever been offered up as such in the Christian 
world. 

In conjunction with these prophecies we may con- 
sider the chief types of the Eucharistic sacrifices 
which are to be found in the Old Testament. In 
Gen. xiv. 18 we read: ‘ But Melchisedech, the King 
of Salem, bringing forth bread and wine, for he was 
the priest of the most high God, blessed him,’ etc. 
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This passage is applied by David (Ps. cix.) and 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, to Christ, 
and they conclude from it not only that Melchisedech 
was a figure of Christ (for the same might be said of 
Aaron), but that Christ was to be a priest for ever 
according to the order of Melchisedech, and not accord- 
ing to the order of Aaron. 

There are two differences between these priest- 
hoods, the first and chief of which is to be found in 
the external species of the sacrifice ; for the sacri- 
fices of Aaron were bloody, and under the appear- 
ances of slain animals represented the death of 
Christ ; whereas that of Melchisedech was unbloody, 
and under the appearances of bread and wine pre- 
figured the Body and Blood of the same Christ. It 
is this, in fact, which distinguishes Melchisedech 
from all priests prior to the New Testament, for of 
him alone is it recorded that he offered a sacrifice of 
bread and wine. 

In the text the word ‘sacrifice’ is not mentioned, 
but, as we may infer from parallel passages of Scrip- 
ture, we have its equivalent in the expression ‘ bring- 
ing forth bread.’ He did not bring it forth in the way 
of mere refreshment to Abraham and his servants— 
for as they had already eaten (verse 24) they had 
no need of food—but he brought it forth for the 
purpose of sacrifice, as the context shows. The 
reason why he brought forth bread and wine is 
given in the words, ‘ For he was a priest of the Most 
High.’ Under the Old Dispensation the idea of a 
priest was necessarily associated with the idea of 
sacrifice ; and, as the original text shows, Melchise- 
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dech is called the priest of the Most High in connec- 
tion with his bringing forth bread and wine, and not 
in connection with the blessing which he bestowed 
upon Abraham. That this was the opinion not only 
of the Fathers of the Church, but of ancient Hebrew 
writers, is shown by Bellarmine, and two of his quota- 
tions from the latter may be noticed here. The Rabbi 
Samuel, in his commentary on this passage, says: 
‘He exercised a priest’s functions, for he sacrificed 
bread and wine to the all holy God.’ The Rabbi 
Phineas, in his commentary on the 28th chapter of 
the Book of Numbers, says: ‘In the time of the 
Messias all sacrifices will cease, but the sacrifice 
of bread and wine shall not cease, as it is said 
(Gen. xiv.) that Melchisedech, King of Salem, 
brought forth bread and wine. For Melchisedech, 
that is the Messiah King, will not include in the 
cessation of all sacrifice that of bread and wine, for 
it is said (Ps. cix.): “Thou art a priest for ever 
according to the order of Melchisedech”’’ (Bellar- 
mine, ‘ De Missa,’ lib. v., cap. vi.). 

Since, according to Scripture, Christ was to be a 
priest for ever according to the order of Melchise- 
dech, it follows that He must have acted as a Priest 
in the institution of the Eucharist, and have truly 
sacrificed, otherwise He could not have exactly 
fulfilled that figure. And it follows, also, that such 
sacrifice as He offered at the Last Supper must be 
continued until the end of the world, otherwise He 
would not truly be a Priest for ever according to the 
order of Melchisedech. 

The second difference between the priesthood of 
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Melchisedech and that of Aaron is, as St. Paul 
points out (Heb. vii.), that the former was of one 
man alone who did not succeed to another, and to 
whom no other succeeded, whereas the priesthood of 
Aaron was of many, following one another in succes- 
sion. Melchisedech was, as we are told, ‘ without 
father or mother or genealogy,’ having neither a 
beginning of days nor end of life. Applying these 
characteristics to Christ, the Apostle says that He is 
a Priest for ever, who succeeded no one, and to whom 
no one should succeed, since He is ever living, and, 
as God has sworn, His Priesthood shall not be 
changed or transferred to another, as happened 
with the Levitical priesthood (Heb. vii.). 

Now, if the Priesthood of Christ is to be eternal, 
as the Scriptures testify, it follows necessarily that 
the rite of sacrifice must continue until the end of 
the world, and consequently there must be some 
other sacrifice of the New Law besides the sacrifice 
of Calvary, for this latter could be enacted only once, 
since Christ could die only once. A priest is one 
who has to offer sacrifice, and it would be a mis- 
nomer so to designate anyone who did not truly 
offer sacrifice. If, therefore, it is true that Christ is 
to be a Priest for ever, there ought to be in His 
Church a true action of sacrifice, which may rightly 
be attributed to Him as Priest acting through His 
ministers. Neither type nor prophecy is fulfilled 
in Him unless he continually offers sacrifice, either 
by Himself or through His ministers. 

David does not merely say of Him ‘ Thou art a 
Priest for ever,’ but ‘Thou art a Priest for ever 
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according to the order of Melchisedech.’ If this be so, 
it is plain that He must have offered sacrifice with 
the same external symbols as were used by Melchise- 
dech—viz., bread and wine. This He did not do 
except in the Eucharist at the Last Supper, and 
consequently the Eucharist must be a true sacrifice, 
offered by Christ as a Priest according to the order 
of Melchisedech. As He was to be a Priest for ever 
according to the same order, it was necessary that 
He should continue to offer sacrifice with the same 
outward symbols of bread and wine, and this He 
cannot be said to do except by the great Eucharistic 
sacrifice offered continually in His Church, He being 
always the great High Priest thereof, as well as the 
Victim. The only sacrifice which has continued to 
the present day, and which corresponds with that of 
Melchisedech, is the sacrifice of the Mass. This— 
externally, at least—is an offering of bread and wine. 
It is offered continually, and will never cease to be 
offered as long as the world endures ; for if it were 
to cease, God’s solemn declaration would be falsi- 
fied. 

That the Church has ever regarded the sacri- 
fice of Melchisedech as a figure of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice is manifest from her constant teaching 
from the earliest times. St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, who flourished in the second century, makes 
use of these decisive words: ‘ Melchisedech, King 
of Salem, priest of the most high God, who gave 
wine and bread as a sanctified food, as a type 
of the Eucharist’ (S. Clementis Alex., ‘ Stromat.,’ 
lib. iv.). In calling the bread sanctified food, the 
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saint plainly intimates that Melchisedech did not 
give ordinary bread and wine, but that which had 
been previously sanctified by being offered in sacri- 
fice by the priest of the most high God, and in 
declaring them to be tyfes of the Eucharist, he 
clearly indicates that the Eucharist also is a sacri- 
fice, the external elements of which are bread and 
wine. 

St. Cyprian, one of the Fathers of the third 
century, says: ‘Also in the priest Melchisedech we 
see the Sacrament of Our Lord’s sacrifice prefigured, 
according as the Divine Scripture testifies, and says: 
And Melchisedech, the King of Salem, brought forth 
bread and wine. But he was the priest of the most 
high God, and he blessed Abraham. But that 
Melchisedech bore a type of Christ, the Holy Ghost 
declares in the Psalms in the Person of the Father, 
saying to the Son: Before the day-star I. begot Thee. 
Thou art a Priest for ever according to the order of 
Melchisedech. Which order is assuredly this coming 
from that sacrifice, and descending from these circum- 
stances, that Melchisedech was the priest of the high 
God, that he offered bread and wine, that he blessed 
Abraham. For who is more a priest of the high God 
than Our Lord Jesus Christ, who offered sacrifice to 
God the Father, and offered the very same that 
Melchisedech offered; that is, bread and wine—to 
wit, His own Body and Blood?’ (S. Cypriani, 
Epist. lxiii. ‘ Ad Caecilium’). 

Eusebius, who died in 338, bears the following 
remarkable testimony to the belief of the Church in 
his day: ‘For as he (Melchisedech), who was a 
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priest of the Gentiles, appears never to have officiated 
in sacrifices of bodies, but only in wine and bread, 
whilst he blesses even Abraham himself, so in truth 
Our Lord and Saviour Himself first, and then those 
priests who have gone from Him into all nations, 
exercising the spiritual function of the priesthood 
to the laws of the Church, represent in wine and 
bread the mysteries of His Body and saving Blood; 
which mysteries, indeed, Melchisedech had known 
so long before by the Divine Spirit, and had em- 
ployed images of future things’ (Euseb. ‘ Demon- 
strationis Evangeliz,’ lib. v.). 

St. Athanasius, who was Bishop of Alezandria 
A.D. 326, says: ‘ Melchisedech was the first example 
of offering the unbloody sacrifice of bread and wine, 
and that therefore it was said to our Saviour, ‘‘ Thou 
art a priest for ever according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech ”’ (St. Athanasius, ‘ Histoire de Melch., , 
Paris, 1698). 

Speaking of the Mass and Christian priesthood, 
St. Augustine remarks: ‘When Melchisedech 
blessed Abraham, then first that sacrifice appeared 
which is now offered by Christians throughout the 
world’ (‘ De Civitate Dei,’ lib. xvi., c. xxii.).... ‘Thou 
art a priest for ever, for the priesthood and sacrifice 
of Aaron is vanished, and what Melchisedech brought 
forth when he blessed Abraham is everywhere offered 
under the priesthood of Christ’ (¢b7d., lib. xvii., c. xxii.). 

The same application of the sacrifice of Melchise- 
dech is also made by St. Augustine (Epist. xcv., ‘Ad 
Innocent. Pap.’), by St. Ambrose (‘De Sacra- 
mentis,’ lib. iv.), St. Epiphanius (‘ Heresi,’ lvy.), 
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St. Jerome (‘ Epist. ad Marcellam ’), St. Chrysostom 
(Homil. xxxv., xxxvi. in Genes.), and Theodoret 
(‘In Comment. Psal. cix.’). 

It may be mentioned that in the English Protestant 
version of the Bible the word and was substituted 
for for in Gen. xiv. 18, thus making the text read 
‘and he was the priest of the most high God.’ 
There was, however, no reason for making this 
change. St. Jerome, who has never had his equal 
as a Biblical scholar, and who was a_ thorough 
master of Hebrew, gives as the translation, ‘erat 
enim’ —1t.e., ‘for he was.’ Hebrew scholars are 
agreed that the word is not only copulative, but 
also indicative of a cause, and its meaning must be 
gathered from the context. It is translated in a 
causative sense in Gen. xx. 3—‘ for she hath a hus- 
band ’—and there is the same reason for translating 
it ‘for’ in xiv. 18. 

Another figure of the Eucharist was the Paschal 
lamb, of which mention is made in Exod. xii. and 
elsewhere in Scripture. That St. Paul considered 
this type was fulfilled in Our Lord is evident from his 
words, ‘ Christ our Pasch is sacrificed’ (x Cor. v. 7) ; 
and if it was fulfilled in Our Lord, it could only have 
been fulfilled in the institution of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. 

The celebration of the Paschal lamb was certainly 
a true sacrificing, as we are bound to infer from 
Exod. xii. and Num. ix. It is called absolutely 
victum and sacrifice, and it had to be offered to God 
by immolation, all of which is characteristic of true 
and proper sacrifice. As it was instituted before the 
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family of Aaron was appointed to the priesthood, the 
ancient privilege was maintained, and all heads of 
families were allowed to fulfil, in regard to it, the 
office of priest. 

That it found its fulfilment in the Eucharistic 
sacrifice has ever been the belief of the Church. 
The Gospel tells us that immediately after the cele- 
bration of the Paschal lamb Our Lord instituted 
the Eucharist, and in doing so He intimated, as the 
Fathers observe, that by the new ceremony He put 
an end to the old. The Paschal lamb had to be 
immolated in the evening of the fourteenth day of 
the first month (Exod. xi1.), and this circumstance 
was regarded as of the utmost importance, as Scrip- 
ture in several places testifies. It was on this day 
that Christ instituted the Eucharist. The lamb 
was immolated in memory of the transit of the 
Lord and the liberation of the people from Egypt. 
The Eucharist was celebrated in memory of the 
transit of the Lord from this world to the Father, 
and of our liberation from the power of Satan, which 
was effected by His death upon the Cross. 

The lamb was immolated with a view to its being 
eaten as pilgrims’ viaticum, and hence it was eaten 
by the Jews clad as pilgrims. So, also, the Eucharist 
has ever been regarded by the Church as the refec- 
tion or viaticum of Christians in their pilgrimage 
from this vale of tears to their heavenly home. 

The lamb could not be eaten except by the circum- 
cised and clean, and in the city of Jerusalem. In 
these respects also it was a figure of the Eucharist, 
which may only be received by those who are bap- 
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tized, free from sin, and members of the Church of 
Christ. 

In a remote way the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb 
was fulfilled in the sacrifice on Calvary, but it could 
only have received its proper fulfilment in the Holy 
Eucharist. The Crucifixion took place, not on the 
14th, but on the afternoon of the 15th day of the 
month, and outside the gate of Jerusalem. He was 
not then sacrificed that He might be received in 
Communion; for, as is clear from the Gospel nar- 
rative, the Apostles received the Body of Christ at 
the Lord’s Supper, and therefore partook of that 
true Paschal Lamb of which we also are invited to 
partake in these words of the Apostle: ‘ Therefore 
let us feast with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ As they partook of the Body of the 
Lord, there must have been some kind of sacrifice 
of that sacred Body at the Last Supper, for it has 
ever been regarded as essential that the victim of 
sacrifice should be immolated before it is consumed. 

The Fathers with common consent see in the 
Paschal lamb a figure of the sacrifice of the Mass. 
Tertullian writes: ‘ Having then professed that He 
desired with desire to eat the Pasch as His own—for 
it would be unworthy of God to desire that of 
another—He made the bread His Body which He 
had taken and distributed to His disciples, saying: 
‘This is My Body’ (Tertulliani, ‘Adv. Marcian,’ 
lib. iv.). ‘When we sacrifice,’ says St. Ambrose, 
‘Christ is present, Christ is sacrificed; for Christ 


our Pasch is sacrificed’ (Ambrosius, ‘Comment. 
Luce,’ i.). 
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St. Jerome, in his commentary on Matt. xxvi., 
says: ‘ After He had fulfilled the typical Pasch, and 
had eaten the flesh of the lamb with His Apostles, 
He took the bread which comforts the heart of man, 
and proceeded with the true Sacrament of the Pasch.’ 
St. John Chrysostom, in his sermon on the betrayal 
of Judas, says: ‘On the same table was celebrated 
both Paschs—that which was typical, and that which 
was its true fulfilment. ... For there was formerly 
a Jewish Pasch, but it came to an end on the coming 
of that spiritual Pasch which Christ instituted. For 
when they had taken food and drink, He took bread 
into His hands and broke it, and said: This is My 
Body,’ etc. 

In the commentary of Venerable Bede on Luke xxii. 
we read: ‘ Having finished the solemnities of the 
old Pasch, which was celebrated in memory of 
the deliverance of God’s people from Egypt, He 
proceeded with the new Pasch, which He wished 
the Church to celebrate in memory of our redemp- 
tion, and accordingly, in place of the flesh and 
blood of the lamb, He instituted the Sacrament of 
His own Body and Blood.’ 

- These testimonies of the Fathers may be supple- 
mented by that of the distinguished writer Rupert, 
who died in 1135, and whose words are worth 
recording, as they clearly and fully express the belief 
of the Church on this point. ‘At length,’ he says, 
‘on the evening of the fourteenth day, having eaten 
with His disciples the lamb of the old Pasch, He, 
who was the Lamb of the new sacrifice, and was 
about to be taken and led to sacrifice, feeling 
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already the throes of His passion, first of all offered 
Himself in sacrifice to the Father with His own 
hands, taking bread and wine, and with the wonderful 
and ineffable power of blessing transferring them 
into the Sacraments of His Body and Blood’ 
( Rupertus in Exodum,.’ vi.). 

Another figure of the Eucharistic sacrifice was the 
sacrifice by which the Old Testament was ratified. 
In Exod. xxiv. the inspired writer describes the 
dedication and celebration of the Old Testament. 
After having given the law on Mount Sina, God 
made a covenant with the Hebrews, and promised 
them many favours if they remained faithful to His 
commandments. This covenant between God and 
His chosen people was ratified by a solemn sacrifice 
and the sprinkling of blood, with these words : ‘ This 
is the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath 
made with you.’ These words the Apostle quotes 
in Heb. ix., repeating the words of Moses as given in 
Exod. xxiv. 

From the account which the Evangelists give of 
the Last Supper it is clear that Our Lord then 
instituted a Testament, in which, as there is every 
reason for supposing, the Old Testament found its 
fulfilment : ‘ This is the chalice—the New Testament in 
My Blood’ (Luke xxii. and 1 Cor. xi.). Matthew 
and Mark have: ‘This is My Blood of the New 
Testament, which shall be shed for many unto re- 
mission of sins.’ Thus, according to all the sacred 
writers, Our Lord deliberately uses the same words 
as Moses, and that He then instituted a New Testa- 
ment may also be inferred from the narrative of 
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St. John, according to which Christ says: ‘A new 
commandment I give you,’ etc. 

It has been the constant belief of the Church that 
Our Lord did actually institute a New Testament at 
the Last Supper, and we find this belief expressed in 
the writings of the early Fathers. For instance, 
Tertullian says that in the blessing of the chalice He 
established a Testament sealed with His Blood 
(lib. iv. ‘In Marcionem.’). The same is expressly 
taught by Chrysostom and Theophylactus in their 
commentaries on the words of institution, by 
Ambrose in his commentary on 1 Cor. xi., and 
by Bede in his commentary on Mark and Luke. 

As St. Paul teaches (Heb. ix.), this Testament was 
confirmed on Calvary, but not made on that occasion, 
for all the necessary conditions were fulfilled at the 
Last Supper, and not on Calvary. It is, in the first 
place, necessary that he who makes a testament 
should live until it is completed and signed; he 
should be sw juris when he makes the testament, 
should expressly leave something to his heirs, should 
notify his intention of making a testament, and 
should employ witnesses. 

Since, as the Apostle says, the testament was con- 
firmed by the death on the Cross—for a testament is 
of no avail while he who made it lives—it must have 
been made previous to His death, and therefore at the 
Last Supper, as the Scripture states. On that occa- 
sion Our Lord was sui juris, but on Calvary He was 
in bonds, and fastened to the Cross as a malefactor. 
At the Last Supper He gave a command, as testators 
are wont to do, but not so on Calvary. He also on 
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the former occasion gave expression to the proper 
inheritance of the New Testament in the promise of 
the remission of sins, and left His Body and Blood 
as a perpetual means of imparting the graces of 
redemption, whereas on the Cross He made no 
promise except to the thief alone. At the Last 
Supper He made mention of His Testament, and 
made His Apostles the witnesses to it; but on 
Calvary there was no reference, direct or indirect, 
to any testament. 

It is certain, then, that it was at the Last Supper 
that the New Testament was made, and therefore the 
figure of the Old Testament was fulfilled. This 
being so, it follows that, as the blood of the Old 
Testament was the blood of a victim which had been 
truly and properly sacrificed, the Blood of the New 
Testament with Christ must also have been the 
Blood of a Victim truly and properly sacrificed. 
The blood of the New Testament which was offered 
at the Last Supper was, as Our Lord Himself 
declared, His own Blood, and therefore He must 
have really offered His Blood in sacrifice on that 
occasion, as the Church has ever believed. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE MASS 


‘Christ willed what He Himself had done 
Should be renewed, while time should run, 
In memory of His parting hour ; 
Thus tutored in His school divine, 
We consecrate the bread and wine 
Into the Host of saving power.’ 


As we have seen in the preceding chapter, Scripture 
plainly asserts that sacrifice is to go on as long as 
the world shall last. God predicted, through the 
mouth of His prophets, the abolition of the Jewish 
sacrifices, but at the same time He announced 
the substitution of a new and better sacrifice in 
their stead. 

Turning now to the New Testament, we find that 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, insists upon 
the superiority of the Christian to the Jewish dis- 
pensation, and shows that the latter was a temporary 
institution, destined to find its conclusion and com- 
pletion in Christianity. Naturally the Jews were 
unwilling to admit this, and some even of the Jewish 
converts to Christianity were disposed to believe that 
the legal sacrifices ought to be continued in the 
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Christian Church. It is especially against this false 
notion that St. Paul contends in this epistle. 

Contrasting the sacrifices of the Old Law with 
the sacrifice of Christ, he points out that the former 
had no power of themselves to take away sin, for 
they were no more than types of that sacrifice which 
Christ was to offer once on Calvary and for ever in 
the Eucharist. Once only had He need to offer 
Himself up in a sacrifice of blood, since by suffering 
and dying for us He made full atonement for sin, 
and when He ascended into heaven He had fully 
accomplished the work of redemption. 

His was a complete, all-atoning sacrifice, but it 
did not terminate with His death upon the Cross. 
As the prophets had foretold, it was destined to go 
on for ever, so that all succeeding generations might 
have a present benefit in it. There was needed an 
ever-present means of applying its effects to in- 
dividual souls in every generation, and this means 
was found, as the Apostle tells us, in the continued 
intercession of our great High Priest and Mediator. 
‘We have,’ he says, ‘a great High Priest that hath 
passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God? 
(Heb. iv. 14). 

Under the Old Dispensation it was customary, as 
the Apostle reminds us (Heb. ix. 7), for the high 
priest to enter the Holy of Holies, or most sacred 
part of the Temple, once a year, bringing with him 
the blood of a victim which had been slain outside 
the sanctuary, and then making oblation of this 
blood for the sins of the people. All this was typical 
of what Christ was to accomplish, for He offered 
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Himself in sacrifice on Calvary, and afterwards 
entered into heaven to continue His priestly office. 
Having on Ascension Day entered ‘ within the veil ’ 
(vi. Ig), not in the holy places made with hands, but 
in heaven itself, in the presence of God (ix. 24), He 
continues to abide there, fulfilling the office of a 
priest, and will continue to fulfil that office until the 
end of time, when He will no more offer Himself for 
sin, but will appear for the salvation of all that look 
for Him (ix. 28). 

It is undeniable that St. Paul teaches in plain and 
unmistakable language that the Priesthood of Christ 
is a present reality, and He must therefore be con- 
tinually performing some portion of His priestly 
office. He is, in fact, making unceasing inter- 
cession for us at God’s right hand, and this priestly 
intercession is as really a part of the dispensa- 
tion of salvation as was His death upon the 
Cross. 

This placatory intercession is not mere prayer, for 
to offer up prayer is not the distinctive office of a 
priest, but rather the oblation of His most precious 
Blood; for, as St. Paul says (Heb. ix.), our great 
High Priest, having entered the Holy of Hollies, is 
offering up, not the blood of goats or of calves, but 
His own all-atoning Blood. He continues unceas- 
ingly to offer up on man’s behalf the Blood which 
He shed upon Calvary. St. Paul calls Him ‘the 
Minister of the Holies, and of the true taber- 
nacle which the Lord hath pitched’ (vill. 2); for 
He is in very truth our great High Priest, who will 
continue to the end to fulfil the functions of His 
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Priesthood. Through Him, as the Apostle reminds 
us, we have a ‘sprinkling of Blood which speaketh 
better than that of Abel’ (xii. 24), and which, unlike 
the blood of goats and calves, which the Jewish high 
priest took with him into the sanctuary, is able to 
‘cleanse our conscience’ (ix. 14), so that we are 
encouraged to ‘draw near with a true heart in 
fulness of faith’ (x. 22). 

It is also evident that St. Paul regards this offer- 
ing of blood, which our great High Priest is making 
within the veil, as in some sense a sacrifice; for he 
says that since every high priest is ordained to offer 
gifts and sacrifices, it is necessary that He also should 
have something to offer (viii. 3). This he says not 
of Jesus ‘in the days of His flesh,’ but of Jesus ‘who 
is set on the right hand of the throne of majesty in 
the heavens’ (viii. 1). In other words, St. Paul 
teaches that Christ not only offered Himself for us 
on Calvary, but that He is making an offering of 
Himself since His ascension into heaven, and that, 
in thus continually offering Himself for us, He is 
continuing the functions of His priesthood. He 
speaks of one offering of Christ, thereby excluding a 
second bloody offering—that is to say, a second 
redemption—but not that priestly offering of Him- 
self in heaven which He continues to make; other- 
wise He would be contradicting Himself. 

The Apostle lays special stress on the fact that 
Christ is a priest for ever (v. 6). The Jewish priests 
were always passing away ‘ by reason of death,’ but 
‘He continueth for ever’; and hence the Church 
of Christ ‘hath an everlasting priesthood’ that 
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passeth not from one to another (vii. 23, 24). He 
declares, moreover (vi. 20), that Jesus, who has 
entered within the veils, continues to be a High Priest 
for ever according to the order of Melchisedech. As the 
Apostle repeats this statement five times, he evidently 
attaches to it the utmost importance, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that he dwells upon certain 
characteristics of Melchisedech’s priesthood. He 
points out (vii.) that in his person and priesthood 
Melchisedech was unique, for he was ‘without 
father, without mother, without genealogy ’—that 
is to say, Scripture affords no clue to his pedigree. 
He was without predecessor or successor in his 
priesthood, and, above all, he was unique in the 
singular fact that his only sacrifice was one of bread 
and wine. 

Having shown that the priesthood of Christ has 
superseded that of the Old Law, and that Christ is 
to continue a Priest for ever, the Apostle is careful 
to point out (vii.) that He is a Priest, not according 
to the order of Aaron, but of Melchisedech. He 
adds that he has many things to say of Melchisedech 
which were ‘hard to be intelligibly uttered (v. 11), 
and that it would be useless to dwell upon these 
things until they were better grounded in Christian 
doctrine, and more thoroughly realized the temporary 
character of the Jewish dispensation.’ In laying 
emphasis on the fact that Christ is still a priest, 
he said all that was sufficient to bring home to their 
minds the conviction that Christ must still have 
some kind of sacrifice to offer; for these Jews were 
well aware that it was essentially the office of a 
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priest to offer sacrifice, and they, like the rest of 
mankind, were quite convinced that there could be 
no religion without sacrifice. It was not, in fact, 
until the rise of Protestantism that the strange 
spectacle was presented of a people professing to 
worship God without offering sacrifice. 

Although Christ offered Himself in sacrifice on 
Calvary, and continues to offer His precious Blood 
to His heavenly Father in our behalf, He does not, 
as St. Paul infers, fulfil all the prophecies concern- 
ing Him; nor can He, on that account, be called a 
priest for ever according to the order of Melchise- 
dech. Aaron and Melchisedech were both types of 
Christ, but the order according to which Christ was 
to continue His priesthood was to be that of Mel- 
chisedech, and not that of Aaron. The sacrifice 
which He offered on Calvary was a fulfilment of the 
bloody sacrifice of Aaron; but it was not according 
to the order of Aaron, since Christ was not a priest 
according to the order of Aaron. Neither was that 
sacrifice according to the order of Melchisedech, 
because the peculiarity of his priesthood was that 
he sacrificed bread and wine. Hence the resem- 
blance of Christ as Priest to Melchisedech must be 
in the fact that He offered up bread and wine at 
the Last Supper; and as He is a Priest for ever 
according to that order, He must for ever offer 
up a sacrifice corresponding to that of Melchise- 
dech. It was not to be identical with that of 
Melchisedech, for it was not prophesied that Christ 
should be of the order, but according to the order, of 
Melchisedech, and therefore His sacrifice was to 
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resemble that of Melchisedech, but not to be sub-_ 
stantially the same. 

The history of the institution of that new sacri- 
fice has already been considered in treating of the 
Real Presence. At the Last Supper Our Lord 
offered Himself to His eternal Father under the 
appearances of bread and wine, and commanded 
the same to be done by His Apostles and their 
successors. This necessarily implies that He truly 
and properly offered sacrifice, although the fact may 
not be evident from a cursory reading of the sacred 
text. 

To realize the full force of Our Saviour’s words, 
it is necessary to have an accurate and thorough 
knowledge of their significance, and to put ourselves 
in the place of the Apostles to whom they were 
addressed. The phraseology throughout is essenti- 
ally sacrificial in character, as the most learned 
writers admit, and this is especially true of the ex- 
pressions as they appear in the language in which 
Our Lord spoke. They were, moreover, addressed 
to men thoroughly versed in the sacrificial system of 
the Old Law and on the occasion of the celebration 
of the most important of the Jewish sacrifices. It 
is, therefore, undeniable that the words used by Our 
Lord would have been misleading if they were not in- 
tended to teach the Apostles that a new and solemn 
sacrifice was to be continued under the New Law. 

‘This,’ said He, ‘is My Body, which is given for 
you’ (Luke xxii.) ; or, as St. Paul relates it in Greek, 
‘which is broken for you’ (1 Cor. xi.): ‘ This is the 
chalice of the New Testament in My Blood, which is 
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shed for you’; to which St. Matthew adds, ‘for the 
remission of sins.’ These words, ‘ given,’ ‘ broken,’ 
‘shed,’ are quite sacrificial, and signify, not that 
the Body and Blood of Christ were given and poured 
out to the Apostles as food and drink, but that they 
were given and poured out in sacrifice. They were 
given for the Apostles, and not merely for them, but 
for others as well—‘ for many unto remission of sins’ 
(Matt. xxvi.). Hence the sense of Our Lord’s words 
is: ‘ This is My Blood, which for you and for many 
is given and poured out to God as a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the remission of sins.’ 

It has been objected that in some English versions 
the verb ‘shed’ is put in the future tense, so that Our 
Lord’s words would mean: ‘ This is My Body, which 
is about to be given to death; and this is My Blood, 
which is about to be shed on the Cross of Calvary.’ 
This assumption may be admitted, but not the im- 
plied inference that therefore there was no true 
sacrifice offered up at the Last Supper. In the 
original Greek the verb is used in each case 7m the 
present; and in Luke the construction is such as 
to indicate that the blood to be shed was actually 
the blood contained in the chalice. But it matters 
not at all whether we adopt the reading ‘is shed’ 
or ‘shall be shed,’ for the Eucharistic sacrifice 
differs from the sacrifice of Calvary only in the 
manner of offering. It is the same blood in each 
case, and in either reading it is signified that the 
precious Blood was offered to God in representation 
of the shedding of the same Blood on Calvary, and 
that it should continue for all time to be offered up 
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under the species of wine in that august sacrifice 
which has succeeded to all the ancient sacrifices. 
Under the species of wine it may be said to be shed 
in the unbloody sacrifice of the Mass, inasmuch as it 
is collected in the chalice, offered to God, and then 
received by the celebrant. 

The fact that Our Lord did truly offer His Body 
and Blood at the Last Supper, and gave Himself in 
Communion to His Apostles, necessarily implies 
that He must have offered His Body and Blood 
in sacrifice, for only as a Victim of sacrifice could 
they have been given in Communion. As Gregory 
of Nyssa says: ‘The Body of Christ must have 
been immolated at the Last Supper, otherwise it 
could not have been received, and it was received as 
a Victim of sacrifice.’ Had it only been made a 
Victim of sacrifice by the sacrifice of Calvary, it 
would have been impossible for it to have been 
received by the Apostles at the Last Supper, and 
it would also be impossible for the faithful at the 
present day to receive Holy Communion. The 
sacrifice of Calvary was effected once only, and the 
Victim of that sacrifice soon ceased to be a Victim. 
Hence, as the sacrifice of Calvary could not be 
repeated, another mode of sacrifice was needed in 
order that the corporal Presence of the Saviour 
might be continued in the Church, and communi- 
cated to the faithful under the Sacramental veils. 

This new mode of sacrifice was effected at the 
Last Supper by the celebration of the Eucharistic 
mystery, and it is the same action which, at the 
present day, essentially constitutes the sacrifice of the 
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Eucharist. By virtue of the words which He used, 
Our Lord truly made Himself a Victim, and He 
could rightly say that the Body which He held in 
His hands, under the appearance of bread, was then 
given and broken for mankind. That Body was not 
broken on Calvary, and it can only be broken under 
the species of bread; for, as St. John Chrysostom 
remarks, ‘ Christ suffers Himself to be broken under 
the Sacramental species, although He did not suffer 
it on Calvary’ (‘ Homil. xxiv. in 1 Cor.’). 

Having thus instituted the great sacrifice of the 
New Law, Our Lord deputed His Apostles and their 
successors in the sacred ministry to be His priests, in 
order to continue to offer up this sacrifice; for to 
them alone He said ‘ Do this,’ and by adding ‘in 
commemoration of Me’ He notified the end and 
intention for which they were to offer sacrifice. 

It may be remarked that the command of Our 
Lord, which is rendered in English, ‘ Do this for a 
commemoration of Me,’ might with equal reason be 
translated, ‘Offer,’ or ‘sacrifice, ‘this for a com- 
memoration of Me,’ because the word which is here 
translated ‘do’ is translated ‘ offer’ in more than 
fifty places in the Bible in relation to sacrifice. In 
fact, Our Lord Himself used the word in a sacrificial 
sense just before instituting the Holy Eucharist. 
When He sent His disciples to prepare a room for 
the celebration of the Paschal sacrifice He told them 
to say to the owner of the house: ‘ The Master saith, 
My time is near at hand; with thee I will keep 
(Rheims edition make) the Pasch with My disciples.’ 
The word which is here translated ‘ keep,’ and 
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‘make’ is the same word which is translated ‘do’ 
in the account of Our Lord’s institution of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. In the first case it certainly 
means the offering of sacrifice, the eating of the 
Pasch being but the consummation of the sacrifice, 
and it is not probable that Our Lord should have 
used it in a different sense just afterwards, when 
instituting the Holy Eucharist. As it was used ina 
sacrificial sense in reference to the Paschal sacrifice, 
SO, we may presume, it was used in a sacrificial sense 
in reference to the Eucharist, and thus Our Lord 
gave a further indication that the Eucharist was a 
true and real sacrifice. 

Against this conclusion it has been urged that Our 
Lord told His Apostles to do as He had done for a 
commemoration or memorial of Him, and therefore 
the Eucharist cannot be a sacrifice, because a me- 
morial cannot be the thing of which it is a memorial. 
The answer to this difficulty is easy, for the Eucharist 
is truly a sacrifice in itself, and also a memorial of 
the sacrifice of Calvary. As it was the end of the 
Jewish sacrifices to represent the sacrifice of Calvary 
as a future event, so it is the end of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice to commemorate and represent the sacrifice 
of Calvary as a past event; and as the old sacrifices 
did not lose their true and proper reason of sacrifice 
from the fact of their being representative of the 
sacrifice of Calvary, so also the sacrifice of the Mass 
does not lose its true and proper reason of sacrifice 
because it is at the same time commemorative of 
another sacrifice. ‘As the celebration of the Paschal 
sacrifice was a continued setting forth of the deliver- 
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{ 
ance from Egypt and of the covenant between God 
and Israel then made, so is the Eucharistic sacrifice 
the continual setting forth of the death of Christ in 
its eternal efficacy and abiding presence’ (Dr. Dél- 
linger, ‘ First Age of the Church’). 

The Eucharistic sacrifice is a memorial of God’s 
infinite mercies, and more especially of the Incarna- 
tion and death of His Divine Son; but it is very 
much more than a memorial in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The Greek word which is translated ‘ com- 
memoration,’ ‘memorial,’ ‘ remembrance,’ is anam- 
nésis, and both in the Old and New Testament this 
word is never used in any other sense save that of a 
sacrificial memorial before God. It is never used in 
the sense which memorial bears in English, as some- 
thing to revive our memory, but rather as something 
to call God to mind and win His favour ; and it is 
this special signification which imparts to it its sacri- 
ficial character. 

All the sacrifices under the Old Law were essenti- 
ally memorial sacrifices, and it was this typical 
characteristic, as well as strict observance of a 
divinely-appointed ritual, which made them accept- 
able to God. They were memorials of the promised 
Redeemer, and the slaying of animals in sacrifice was 
a memorial, or showing forth, of the death of the 
Lord until He should come in the flesh. All this 
was implied in the word anamnésis—a strictly sacri- 
ficial word, which is not adequately represented by 
such words as commemoration, memorial, remem- 
brance. 


Hence this word, instead of militating against, 
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does but emphasize, the sacrificial character of the 
Eucharist, as Peter Lombard and many other 
eminent theologians have remarked. Except when 
applied to the Holy Eucharist, the word occurs in 
only one other passage of the New Testament, and 
that is where St. Paul (Heb. x. 3) refers to the great 
Jewish sacrifice of atonement. On that occasion a 
solemn confession of the sins of the people was made, 
and an impetratory sacrifice offered by the high-priest 
alone with God within the veils of the Temple. That, 
like all the other Jewish sacrifices, was a continuous 
memorial (anamnésis) of sin, and a typical showing 
forth of the sacrifice of Calvary. So in the sacrifice 
of the Mass there is a continuous memorial (anam- 
nésis) of sin taken away, and of sin being taken away, 
by that one loving Victim who is as really present 
under the veils of bread and wine as He is in the 
unveiled glory of His sacred humanity in heaven. 

There is no need to furnish proof that Our Lord 
said at the Last Supper, ‘I offer,’ or ‘I sacrifice,’ or 
that He commanded His Apostles in so many words 
to offer up sacrifice. It is sufficient to show that by 
virtue of His words His Body and Blood became 
truly and visibly present in an inanimate form, and 
that in this form they were offered up and consumed. 
In the sacrifices of the Old Law we never read that 
the priest said ‘I offer,’ or ‘I sacrifice,’ but the fact 
that he placed on the altar a slain animal in honour 
of God showed, in itself, that He was making oblation 
and sacrifice to God. No one doubts that Our Lord 
truly sacrificed Himself on Calvary, but He did not 
say so in so many words. 
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That the Apostles carried out the command of 
their Divine Master of doing as He had done at the 
Last Supper is sufficiently evident from casual refer- 
ences that we meet with in the New Testament. 
Thus, for instance, in the Acts of the Apostles (xiii.), 
where mention is made of the ordination of Paul 
and Barnabas, it is narrated that the Apostles 
“were ministering to the Lord and fasting.’ The 
expression ‘ ministering to the Lord’ is admitted by 
commentators to be equivalent to ‘ offering up sacri- 
fice’; and as there is but one sacrifice in the Church 
of Christ, it must consequently mean that the 
Apostles were offering up Mass. The Greek word 
(leitourgounton) which is here translated by the word 
‘ministering’ really means the public ministration 
of a priest, and, as the Evangelist says they were 
ministering to the Lord, he cannot mean the 
ministry of preaching or administering the Sacra- 
ments, but the offering of sacrifice. It is true that 
they who preach or administer the Sacraments may 
be said, in a broad sense, to minister to the Lord, 
inasmuch as they do these things in His honour; 
but if St. Luke had used the word with this signi- 
fication, he would not have added ‘and fasting,’ 
since fasting also is ministering to the Lord, in this 
general sense, if done in His honour. 

As a matter of fact, the meaning of the word is 
certainly established by the invariable custom of 
Scripture; for when it is used of sacred ministra- 
tion, without any qualification, it is invariably used 
of the ministry of sacrifice. We read, for instance 
(Exod. xxviii. 43): ‘Or when they (priests) approach 
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to the altar to minister’; in Deut. (xviii. 5): ‘ For 
the Lord thy God hath chosen him of all the tribes 
to stand and to minister to the Name of the Lord’; 
in Deut. (xxi. 5): ‘And the priests, the sons of Levi, 
shall come, whom the Lord thy God hath chosen to 
minister to Him’; in 2nd Paral. (v. 14): ‘Nor could 
the priests stand and minister by reason of the 
cloud’; in 1st Paral. (xxiii. 13): ‘And Aaron was 
separated to minister in the Holy of Holies’; in 
2nd Paral. (xxxi. 2): ‘ And Ezechias appointed com- 
panies of the priests . . . to minister and to praise.’ 
Hence Erasmus translated the text in question: 
‘And as they were sacrificing to the Lord and fast- 
ing.’ For the same reason, doubtless, the Greeks 
call the sacrifice of the Mass Lettourgia. 

In his Epistle to the Romans (xv. 15, 16), St. Paul 
asserts his right to speak to them with authority on 
account of his priestly dignity, and he uses words 
which plainly indicate his right to exercise priestly 
functions. He says that, by the grace of God, he 
is the minister of Christ; and, as Dr. Dollinger 
remarks, ‘he does not use the common word 
‘minister,’ but that used in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews of the priesthood of Christ, and applies to 
the priestly ministry of the Gospel another word of 
exclusive sacerdotal significance’ (‘ First Age of the 
Church’). The Greek word Jeitowrgon, which is here 
translated ‘ minister,’ is often used in the Septua- 
gint (the Greek translation of the Old Testament) 
to represent the Hebrew word ‘cohen,’ which at 
other times they translate ‘ hiereus ’—1.e., priest. 

The priestly character of the ministry which 
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St. Paul claims to have received from God is empha- 
sized by the addition of the Greek word hierourgounta, 
which means exercising in their regard the rite of 
sacrifice. This is translated in the Catholic Version 
sanciifying, but its meaning is brought out more 
clearly in the Protestant Revised Version by the 
translation ministering in sacrifice. Thus St. Paul 
here calls himself a ‘leitourgon hierourgounta,’ which 
means literally ‘a priest ministering in sacrifice.’ 
The distinctly sacerdotal character of this passage 
is still more marked by the concluding words: ‘That 
the oblation of the Gentiles may be made acceptable 
and sanctified in the Holy Ghost.’ The word ‘ obla- 
tion,’ in Greek prosphora, is a sacrificial word, and 
refers to the oblation offered in every sacrifice; and 
the concluding words, ‘ sanctified in the Holy Ghost,’ 
seem to be a distinct allusion to the rite of the holy 
Sacrifice. As the Incarnation is attributed directly 
to the co-operation of the Holy Ghost, so also is the 
miracle of transubstantiation ; and hence we find in 
the most ancient rituals an invocation to the Holy 
Ghost to come down and sanctify the oblations. 
Still more direct and positive evidence to the cele- 
bration of Mass by the Apostles is found in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and in the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. In the former St. Paul says: ‘We have an 
altar whereof they have no power to eat who serve 
the tabernacle’ (Heb. xiii.10). This is equivalent to 
saying that we have in the Christian Church an altar 
whereof the Jewish priests and people are not allowed 
to partake, but of which we (by implication) have 
power to eat. That this altar is really an altar of 
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sacrifice is certain from what he says of it in his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, where he speaks of 
it not only as an altar of Communion, but contrasts 
it with the altar of sacrifice of the heathens and 
Jews. This comparison which he makes between 
the Christian altar and that of the Jews and Gentiles 
plainly shows that he regards it as an altar on which 
sacrifice is offered; and, besides, in those days an 
altar was never erected save for the purpose of 
sacrifice. 

Comparing the Eucharist with the Jewish and 
Gentile sacrifice, he says that the faithful receive, 
from the table of the Lord, the Body and Blood of 
Christ, as the Jews and Gentiles partake of the 
sacrificial meats from their altars or tables. As the 
food which the Jews and Gentiles ate was part of 
the sacrifices offered to God and to idols, the com- 
parison would be inept and beside the mark if the 
Eucharist were not also a true sacrifice offered to 
God. 

The same conclusion must be drawn from the 
comparison which the Apostle institutes between the 
association which we have with God through par- 
taking of the Eucharist and the association which 
the Gentiles had with their idols by eating of the 
sacrificial meats. St. Paul considered that they who 
partook of food which had been sacrificed to idols 
identified themselves with these idols, and so became 
idolaters. 

To understand the full force of his argument, we 
must remember that communion, or the eating of a 
portion of the victim of sacrifice, was ever regarded 
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as an essential part of sacrifice. The partaking of 
the flesh of the victim by those Who assisted at the 
sacrifice was commanded by God Himself; and it 
was a universal conviction, derived from primitive 
revelation, and always existing among all mankind, 
that by partaking of the flesh of the victim offered 
in sacrifice they actually communed with the 
Divinity. Hence it was the custom all over the 
earth for those who assisted at sacrifices to partake 
of what had been offered in sacrifice. Among the 
Jews, when the sacrifice of holocaust was offered 
and the whole victim consumed, an offering of cake 
was made at the same time, and of this the people 
partook, in order that the indispensable condition of 
communion might not be wanting. 

In 1 Cor. viii. and 1 Cor. x. the Apostle mentions 
the fact that the Gentiles were accustomed to sit 
down at the altars of idols to partake of the victims 
of sacrifice, and that they afterwards feasted on the 
remains in their own homes. What he says in 
chap. x. shows that there is no question, in the 
present instance, of participating in these feasts in 
private houses, but of the partaking of sacrificial 
meats in temples. This St. Paul declares to be un- 
lawful, because it is implicitly associating one’s self 
with the sacrifices offered to demons. That by ‘ the 
table of the devils’ he meant, not an ordinary table 
at which pagans sat down to eat and drink, but a 
table or altar at which sacrifice was offered, is evident 
from the comparison which he institutes between it 
and the Jewish altar. He calls pagan altars ‘tables 
of devils,’ because they were devoted to idolatrous 
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sacrifices, and therefore sacred to devils ; and he for- 
bids Christians to sit down at them, because to par- 
take of food sacrificed to idols is tantamount to a 
profession of idolatry. 

He does not regard an ordinary table a ‘table of 
devils,’ for in the same chapter he declares that it is 
lawful for Christians to sit down with their pagan 
friends and relatives in their houses, and eat without 
question whatever is put before them, provided they 
were not informed that the meat served up had been 
sacrificed to idols. As he also says, ‘ You cannot 
be partakers of the table of the Lord and of the table 
of devils’ (verse 20), it is obvious that by the ‘ table 
of devils’ he does not mean the dining-tables in pagan 
houses, whereat, if perchance they partook of food 
that had been offered to idols, they did not thereby 
formally co-operate in the sacrifice to idols. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, as we have seen, 
he distinctly teaches that we have a real altar, and 
consequently a real sacrifice, since he compares it 
with the altar of the tabernacle and its sacrifices ; 
and in saying that we are privileged to eat of the 
Christian altar, he necessarily implies a real par- 
ticipation of the Eucharistic sacrifice. He cannot 
be referring to the sacrifice of Calvary, for he does 
not say we had an altar, but we have an altar; nor 
does he imply a spiritual participation, for in that 
case he could not have truly declared that the Jews 
had no power to eat of the altar. Assuredly they did 
spiritually partake of the sacrifice of Calvary when 
they partook of their legal sacrifices with faith in the 
future Redeemer. 
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The participation of which the Apostle speaks is 
the same in both cases, for he compares altar with 
altar, victim with victim, eating with eating; and so 
in each case there must be a real sacrifice and 
manducation. Under the Old Law the victims, 
whose blood was brought into the sanctuary, were 
burnt outside the camp, and, as St. Paul remarks, 
Jesus, who came to sanctify us, suffered outside 
the gate. Of this heavenly Victim, we are, as 
the Apostle teaches, allowed to partake, whereas 
the Jews were forbidden by their law to partake 
of a victim sacrificed outside the camp. There 
is question, then, of a true partaking of a real 
Victim, and such a partaking of Christ can only 
take place in the Eucharistic sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

In conjunction with this positive testimony of 
St. Paul it may be noticed as a remarkable fact that 
Our Lord, in giving a precept to His followers, made 
use of words which absolutely imply that in the 
Christian Church there would be an altar, and there- 
fore a sacrifice and priesthood. ‘If, therefore, thou 
offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember 
that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave 
there thy offering before the altar, and go first to be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then coming thou 
shalt offer thy gift’ (Matt. v. 23, 24). These words 
are from the Sermon on the Mount, and contain a 
moral precept which, like all Our Lord’s moral pre- 
cepts, is of perpetual obligation. As it is most 
unlikely that He expounded it in order to annex a 
new rite to legal sacrifices which He was about to 
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abolish, it must be presumed that He intended it as 
a rule of conduct for the faithful in the Christian 
Church. Such was the opinion of the early Fathers, 
as we see from their commentaries on this passage. 
For instance, St. Irenzus, the disciple of the martyr 
St. Polycarp, who was the disciple of St. John, says : 
‘ Therefore this oblation of the Church, which the 
Lord (by his prophet Malachias) commanded to be 
offered through all the world, is accounted a pure 
sacrifice with God, and is accepted by Him; not 
that He needs any sacrifice from us, but because he 
that offers is himself honoured in that he offers, if 
his offering is accepted, for honour and affection is 
shown to a King by a gift, which Our Lord, being 
willing that we should offer in all simplicity and 
innocence, commanded, saying: When thou offer thy 
gift at the altar,’ etc. (Lib. iv., c. 34). 

Tertullian also writes: ‘No man who hath a 
rancorous mind against his brother shall offer his 
gift at the altar unless he returns to patience and is 
first reconciled to his brother’ (‘De Patientia,’ 
cap. xii.). And in his work on Prayer he remarks: 
‘Let us not come to God’s altar before we have 
‘removed all differences or offences we had contracted 
with our brethren’ (‘ De Oratione,’ cap. x.). 

We may conclude the testimony of Scripture to 
the sacrifice of the Mass with a quotation from 
the Apocalypse, which some commentators regard as 
bearing on the subject: ‘I was in spirit on the 
Lord’s day, and .. . I saw seven golden candle- 
sticks; and in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks, one like the Son of man, clothed with a 
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garment down to the feet, and girt about the breast 
with a golden girdle (i. 10, 12, 13) . . . and behold 
there was a throne in heaven, and upon the throne 
one sitting . . . and round about the throne were 
four-and-twenty seats: and upon the seats four-and- 
twenty ancients sitting, clothed in white garments 
(iv. 2,4)... . And I saw: and behold in the midst 
of the throne, and of the four living creatures, and in 
the midst of the ancients, a Lamb standing, as it 
were slain... and the four-and-twenty ancients 
fell down before the Lamb, having every one of them 
harps and golden vials full of odours . . . and they 
sung a new canticle,’ etc. (v. 6, 8, 9). 

In this heavenly service which the Apostle de- 
scribes we have clearly a Real Presence and a com- 
memorative sacrifice. On the altar is the Lamb of 
God as the Victim of sacrifice ; a Pontiff presides at 
the throne, and round about are priests or ancients, 
There is mention also of candlesticks, music, incense, 
and this heavenly vision is seen on the Lord’s day. 
Anyone who has been present at a Pontifical High 
Mass in a cathedral church in some Catholic country 
will admit that the scene there witnessed corre- 
sponded in a remarkable manner with St. John’s 
vision. The celebrant and sacred ministers, the 
lights, incense, and hymns of praise chanted in honour 
of the Lamb of God present in veiled form upon the 
altar—surely this striking similarity with St. John’s 
vision cannot be a mere chance coincidence! Is 
it not likely, rather, that the Apostle wished to 
describe in mysterious language that august sacrifice 
which was offered up in the assemblies of the first 
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Christians when they met to worship on the Lord’s 
day? 

The commentary of St. Irenzus on this passage 
of the Apocalypse is a very remarkable one, seeing 
that it was written within about 130 years of the 
death of Our Lord, and by a saint who, being inti- 
mate with St. John’s disciple Polycarp, must have 
been well acquainted with the belief and practice of 
the Church during the lifetime of the beloved 
disciple. ‘ Either,’ he says, ‘St. John, in order to 
shadow forth the glory and splendour of the adora- 
tion, which all the choirs of angels and saints are 
continually exhibiting to God within His sanctuary 
of heaven, must have used an imagery and language 
descriptive of the ceremonial practised by the Chris- 
tians of his time in their assemblies on the Lord’s 
day; or else the liturgy of the holy sacrifice or the 
Mass must have been modelled according to the 
vision of that favourite disciple of Our Lord’ (‘ Adver. 
Heeres.,’ lib. iv., cap. 12 and 18). 

From these testimonies of Scripture it is clear 
(1) that Our Lord at the Last Supper offered Him- 
self in sacrifice for the sins of the world, and substi- 
tuted the Eucharistic sacrifice of Himself for all the 
sacrifices of the Old Law; (2) that what He did then 
He commanded His Apostles to do; (3) that the 
Apostles carried out the bidding of Our Lord, and, 
acting on His authority, ordained faithful men to 
succeed them in the priestly office, and to offer the 
same sacrifice which they offered. 

It also necessarily follows that, as Our Lord sub- 
stituted the Eucharistic sacrifice for the sacrifices of 
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the Old Law, and offered Himself up therein for the 
sins of the world, the Eucharistic sacrifice must con- 
tinue to fulfil the ends of the old sacrifices, and apply 
to men’s souls those graces merited for them by the 
precious Blood of Jesus. It is for this reason that 
St. Thomas Aquinas says: ‘All the benefits which 
Christ gained for us by His death are to be found in 
the Mass.’ By it the sacrifice of Calvary is drawn 
upon and renewed daily on thousands of altars, and 
applied to the remission of sin and the sanctification 
of souls as long as the world shall last ; for, as the 
Council of Trent declared, in instituting the Mass, 
God provided a means by which we might partici- 
pate in the passion of Christ, and receive in our souls 
its precious effects. It is, in fact, the Divinely- 
appointed means by which all generations may share 
in that sacrifice which is the common property of 
the whole human race, and may enter into com- 
munion with the Divine Victim of sacrifice. 

Hence, as Moehler truly says, ‘ Instead of supply- 
ing the bloody sacrifice of the Cross with some hetero- 
geneous element, (the Mass) brings that sacrifice 
in its true integrity and original vitality to bear the 
most individual application and appropriation through 
all the ages’ (Moehler, ‘ Symbolism’). It is a most 
real representation of the passion and death of our 
Redeemer, and an ever-open channel by which the 
fruits of His redemption flow to our souls; for the 
Divine Victim which is offered up therein ‘has an 
everlasting power of sanctifying,’ and therefore also 
an everlasting power of fulfilling all the ends of true 
sacrifice, being an oblation that is at once latreutic, 
propitiatory, impetratory, and eucharistic. 
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Only by means of the Mass can-we offer to God a 
homage that is fully worthy of Him, for He who is 
both Priest and Victim is of infinite dignity. Having 
become obedient unto death, He continues to humble 
Himself by becoming present on the Altar under the 
forms of bread and wine and thus offering Himself 
up as a sacrificed Victim by the hands of the priest ; 
by which infinitely meritorious self-abasement He 
renders to His eternal Father, for us and with us, 
the most perfect homage. 

The blood which Jesus shed upon the Cross was 
the material cause of our redemption, but what made 
the shedding of that blood a perfect sacrifice was the 
perfect worship of adoration and resignation which 
He offered to His Father on Calvary. The love, 
prayer, praise, thanks, and supplication which gave 
value to that sacrifice still continue to ascend to the 
Father from the same warm and living heart of Jesus 
in the sacrifice of the Mass; and thus, by means of 
the Mass, we are able to render to God a perfect 
homage. Of ourselves we are unable to render Him 
a worship that is worthy of Him, but by joining 
ourselves, in intention, with the Divine Priest and 
Victim in the Mass, we are enabled to pay to Him 
that honour and praise which are His due. 

It is also a sin-offering—a sacrifice of propitiation 
for obtaining mercy and pardon of sin. On the 
Cross He redeemed us with His Blood; on the Altar 
He intercedes that we may individually have part in 
that redemption. The Blood which was actually 
shed on Calvary is offered in the Mass in satisfaction 
for our sins; for it is evident from Our Lord’s words 
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that the remission of sins is one of the ends for which 
He instituted the Eucharistic sacrifice: ‘ This is My 
Blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins.’ It was to destroy sin that 
it was shed on Calvary, and for the same end it is 
continually offered up in the Mass. The principal 
end for which priests are set to offer sacrifice is the 
remission of sins, as St. Paul declares (Heb. v. 1), 
and as remission of sins was obtained by the sacri- 
fices of the Old Law (Lev. iv.), so also is it by that 
sacrifice which is their fulfilment. The old sacrifices 
derived all their efficacy, by anticipation, from the 
sacrifice of Calvary, and as the Mass is a continua- 
tion of the sacrifice of Calvary, it continues to apply 
to individual souls the fruits of Calvary. 

In this propitiatory sacrifice the Lamb that taketh 
away the sins of the world offers to His eternal 
Father His Body, as broken for us, and His Blood, 
as shed for our sins, and thus He is ever interceding 
to obtain for us mercy and pardon. As the Council 
of Trent puts it: ‘Forasmuch as, in this Divine 
sacrifice, which is celebrated in the Mass, that same 
Christ is contained and immolated in an unbloody 
manner, who once offered Himself in a bloody 
manner on the altar of the Cross, the holy Synod 
teaches that this sacrifice is truly propitiatory, and 
that by means thereof this is effected, that we obtain 
mercy and find grace im seasonable aid if we draw 
nigh unto God, contrite and penitent, with a sincere 
heart and upright faith, with fear and reverence ’ 
(Sess. xxli., chap. ii.). 

It is propitiatory in the sense that it impetrates 
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_ the remission of sin for the whole world at large, and 
_ for those in particular in whose special behalf it is 
offered ; it is also satisfactory because it impetrates 
the remission of the punishment which is due to sin. 
It does not of itself actually remit sin, like the sacra- 
ment of penance: it only renders the Almighty pro- 
pitious to sinners by presenting His only-begotten 
Son as Intercessor, and in this way wins for sinners 
the grace of repentance, so that by means of the 
Mass we are prepared and disposed for the forgive- 
ness of sin. 

The Mass is also an impetratory sacrifice for 
obtaining all other graces and blessings, both 
spiritual and temporal. No one can come to the 
Father except by the Son, and in the Mass we ap- 
proach the Father by Him, and with Him, as our great 
High-Priest and Victim. By means of the Mass 
we worship the Father with Christ’s worship, for 
not only do we ask in the name of Christ, but Christ 
Himself asks for us. Our Lord, by reason chiefly of 
His passion and death, is the only source of mercy, 
grace, and salvation; and nowhere can the fruits and 
effects of His passion be more certainly and abun- 
dantly bestowed upon us than in the Mass, in which the 
whole mystery of His passion and death is renewed 
and commemorated, and which He instituted for the 
very purpose of bestowing on us the fruits of His 
passion and death. Hence the priest says in the 
Mass: ‘We offer Thee, O Lord, this chalice of 
salvation, imploring Thy clemency for our own salva- 
tion and for that of the world.’ 

Finally, by means of the Mass, we are enabled to 
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render to God acceptable and worthy thanksgiving. 
One of the chief duties which God requires of us is a 
just appreciation and grateful sense of our obliga- 
tions to Him, and it is for this reason that St. Paul 
admonishes us: ‘ In all things give thanks to God in 
Christ Jesus, for this is the will of God concerning 
you all’ (x Thess. v. 18). Of ourselves it is im- 
possible to thank Him adequately, but we can do so 
through Our Saviour, who, as Priest and Victim, 
offers up in our behalf a worthy sacrifice of thanks- 
giving. In this sacrifice, which is daily offered up. 
on thousands of altars throughout the world, all the 
faithful in heaven and on earth join in making with 
Him, and through Him, a daily return of worthy 
thanksgiving for all God’s blessings. 

Thus, in the Mass we have a most perfect means 
of carrying out the four great ends for which, in our 
present state of fallen and restored nature, sacrifice 
must be offered. Through this sacred mystery we 
are made participators of the benefits of the Redemp- 
tion ; for the graces which He merited for mankind 
in general by His death are actually applied to 
individual souls for the supply of their special needs. 
We are admitted to a participation in His Blood for 
the remission of sins, and the obtaining of all graces 
and blessings through Him; and thus becoming 
mystically incorporated in Him, we are made par- 
takers of His Spirit. Not only is the Mass a stand- 
ing memorial of our redemption—a commemoration 
of the passion, death, resurrection, and triumphant 
ascension of our Saviour—but it is a means of daily 
spiritual communion of the faithful with one another, 
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of intimate union with Jesus Christ, and, with Him 
and through Him, of union with the Father; so that 
we are brought in touch with the source of all grace, 
and enabled to render a worthy homage, praise, and 
thanksgiving to the ever blessed Trinity. 

That this is no new doctrine is evident from the 
constant teaching of the Church, which has ever 
held that the Mass is, in the fullest sense of the 
word, a propitiatory sacrifice, benefiting not only 
the living, but the souls of those who are detained in 
Purgatory. The oldest liturgies make express men- 
tion of offering the Sacrifice for the living and dead, 
and these liturgies, and the writings of the early 
Fathers, leave no room for doubt as to the belief of 
the primitive Church on this subject. Tertullian, 
the oldest of the Latin Fathers, bears the following 
testimony in three of his works: ‘ We make oblations 
for the dead, for their nativities on the anniversary 
day’ (‘ De Corona,’ iii.). ‘Then I ask the woman 
herself: Tell me, sister, hast thou sent thy husband 
before thee in peace? ... Therefore it is necessary 
for her to persevere with him in the same. ... She 
prays then for his soul, and in the meantime solicits 
refreshment for him, and a participation in the 
first resurrection, and offers on the anniversary of 
his decease’ (‘De Monagamia’). ‘And now con- 
sider before God, for whose spirit you pray, for 
whom you make annual oblations’ (‘ Exhort. Casti- 
tatis’). Thus, Tertullian testifies that it was the 
custom for Christians in the second century to have 
the holy sacrifice offered for the dead, particularly 
on their anniversaries. 
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St. Cyril, in his ‘ Catechesis,’ says: ‘We offer 
Christ, slain for our sins, seeking to render a merciful 
God propitious as well to them (the dead) as to our- 
selves’ (‘Catech.,’ xxiii. 10). Speaking of the com- 
memoration of the dead in the Mass, he says: 
‘Afterwards we remember also those who have fallen 
asleep: first the patriarchs, prophets, Apostles, 
martyrs, that God, through their prayers and inter- 
cession, may receive our prayer; then also for our 
holy Fathers and Bishops departed, and all in 
general who have died among us, believing that this 
will be a very great assistance to those souls for whom 
prayer is offered, while the holy and tremendous Victim 
hes before us. And I wish to persuade you of this by 
an example; for I have known many speak thus: 
_ What doth it profit a soul departed out of this world, 

either with or without sins, to be remembered with 
prayers? But now, if some King should banish 
certain offenders, and if their friends should make a 
crown and offer it to him in behalf of those under 
punishment, would he not grant them a remission of 
the punishment? In like manner we for the dead, 
offering supplications to Him (God), even although 
they be sinners, do not prepare a crown, but we offer 
Christ slain for our sins, propitiating both for them 
and ourselves the merciful God’ (‘ Catech.,’ xxiii.). 

Another testimony to the custom of the Church 
within 200 years of the time of the Apostles has 
come down to us in a letter of St. Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage, in which he forbids the faithful to offer 
up Mass or prayers for the repose of the soul of a 
man who had died in grievous sin. ‘The Bishops, 
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our predecessors,’ he says, ‘ religiously considering 
and wholesomely providing, decreed that no brother 
departing this life should appoint a clergyman to be 
guardian or executor of his will; and that if anyone 
should do this, there should be no oblation made for 
him, nor Sacrifice celebrated for his decease: for 
neither does he deserve to be named in the prayer of 
the priests who would call off the priests and minis- 
ters from the altar. And therefore Victor, having, 
in opposition to the form lately given in council by 
the priests, dared to appoint Geminius Faustinus, a 
priest, his executor (or guardian), there must not be 
made any oblation among you for his decease, nor 
any prayer be used in his name in the Church, in 
order that the decree of the priests, made religiously 
and from necessity, may be observed by us’ 
(St. Cypr., Epist. lxvi., ad Clerum et plebem Furnis 
consistentem). 

It is to be noticed that St. Cyprian is merely carry- 
ing out a decree, made by his episcopal predecessors, 
that anyone who attempted to draw away a priest 
from the ministry of the altar to engage in secular 
affairs should, in punishment, be deprived of the 
~ benefits of the holy sacrifice of the Mass after his 
decease. As this epistle was written within 140 
years of the death of St. John the Evangelist, it 
affords another striking testimony to the truth of the 
assertion of St. Justin, St. Irenzus, Tertullian, St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, and of other Fathers of the 
primitive Church, that the Apostles learned from 
Our Lord to offer the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
throughout the earth, and that the Mass was ever 
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regarded as a propitiatory sacrifice for the living 
and the dead. 

We may, finally, refer once more to the testimony 
of St. Augustine, who lived 1,500 years ago. He 
declares in his book ‘ De Civitate Dei’ (lib. xvi.), and 
in his commentary on Psalm cix., that the sacrifice 
of the Mass was then celebrated in the Church all 
over the Christian world. In his well-known ‘ Con- 
fessions’ (lib. ix.), he tells us that his mother, 
St. Monica, when on her death-bed, entreated him 
to offer up the holy sacrifice, after her death, for the 
happy repose of her soul, being persuaded of the 
truth of that Catholic doctrine, to which the great 
Doctor himself bears testimony (Enchir., c. CxOs 
that the souls of the faithful departed are relieved 
by this salutary sacrifice. 

These testimonies are sufficient to show that the 
belief of the Catholic Church at the present day 
respecting the Mass is the same as that held by the 
first Christians, and, as has already been said, the 
fact was admitted even by these reformers, who 
strove so hard to abolish the Mass. They acknow- 
ledged that they had the constant teaching and 
practice of the Church against them, but they sought 
by specious arguments to convince their followers 
that in this matter the Church had ever been in 
error, and had, in fact, been guilty of idolatry. 
Their objections we shall consider fully in the 
following chapters, and it will not be difficult 
to show that there exists no true cause for the 
prejudices against the Mass which, unfortunately, 
exist in the minds of so many persons in this country. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OBJECTIONS TO THE MASS 


‘The Mass it is a wondrous thing, 
It brings our Lord so near.’ 


‘ What shall I offer to the Lord that is worthy? 
Wherewith shall I kneel before the High God?’ 
P MICHEAS vi. 6. 


IT may be stated at the outset that all the objec- 
tions that have been raised against the Mass are 
based on a false conception of its nature, and they 
lose all their force if we accept the fact of its 
practical identity with the sacrifice of Calvary. 

The Mass is sometimes called the representation 
or commemoration of the sacrifice of Calvary ; but it 
is not a mere figurative representation, like the sacri- 
fices of the Old Law, for it has an identity with that 
sacrifice which is not found in mere types and 
figures. This identity is, of course, not complete, 
but partial, and arises from the fact that Our Lord, 
who was the Priest and Victim of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, is also the Priest and Victim in the Mass. 
‘For the Victim is one and the same, the same now 
offering, by the ministry of priests, who then offered 
Himself on -the Cross, the manner alone of offering 
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being different ’ (Council of Trent, Sess. XXI:, C, aie 
It differs from the sacrifice of the Cross, as the decree 
states, in the manner of offering, for the Victim is 
offered up without an actual shedding of blood; and 
whereas upon the Cross Our Lord was the sole 
offerer of the sacrifice, in the Mass the officiating 
priest, and with him the whole Church, are co- 
offerers with Christ, the principal Priest. Moreover, 
in the Mass the mystical Body of Christ, His holy 
Church, is offered together with the real Body ina 
moral and symbolical manner. 

It is, as we have seen, a memorial of the sacrifice 
of Calvary, but not a mere memorial, for it is really 
no other than the sacrifice of Calvary perpetuated 
under the Sacramental veils. It is a memorial 
intended ‘to show forth the death of the Lord until 
He come,’ and is actually the continuation of that 
sacrifice offered once for all upon the Cross. Thus, 
the Mass and the sacrifice of Calvary are not distinct 
sacrifices, but they are successive acts of one and the 
same all-atoning sacrifice. Not only is there an 
actual identity of Priest and Victim, but there is a 
moral identity of oblation; for the act of oblation, 
begun at the Last Supper, was consummated on 
Calvary, and is prolonged for ever in the Mass. As 
the Eucharistic sacrifice was the prologue to the 
great drama of Calvary, so also is it the epilogue. 
“In the last Paschal supper, when Jesus sat at the 
table and took bread, blessed it, broke it, gave it, and 
said, “ This is My Body”; and the chalice, when He 
had blessed it and said, “This is My Blood,” He 
began the act of oblation—finished upon Calvary— 
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which redeemed the world. He offered that sacrifice 
first without blood-shedding, but it was the same 
true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice which re- 
deemed the world, because therein He offered Him- 
self... . The action of the Last Supper looked 
forward to that action on Calvary, as the action of 
the holy Mass looks backward upon it. As the 
shadow is cast by the rising sun towards the west, 
and as the shadow is cast by the setting sun towards 
the east, so the holy Mass is, I may say, the shadow 
of Calvary, but it is also the reality’ (Manning, 
‘Glories of the Sacred Heart’). 

It is the reality, as Cardinal Manning says, but the 
reality under a mystic form. Outwardly, and in 
many accidental respects, the Mass differs from the 
sacrifice of Calvary, even as the glorified body differs 
from the natural body, but inwardly and in all 
essential respects they are the same. The Victim 
of Calvary continues to be the Victim in the Mass, 
and though He now dieth no more, He nevertheless 
accomplishes, through the Mass, the purpose for 
which He laid down His life. 

That the Church has ever recognised this identity 
of the Mass with the sacrifice of Calvary is proved, 
not only by the explicit teaching of the Councils of 
Lateran and Trent, but by the writings of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church in all ages. ‘ The sacri- 
fice that we offer,’ says St. Cyprian, ‘is the Passion 
of our Lord’ (Epist. lxiii.). ‘This sacrifice of the 
Body and Blood of Christ was promised before His 
coming in type and figure; in the passion of Christ 
it was offered in reality ; after the ascension of Christ 
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it is celebrated in the Sacrament of commemoration’ 
(St. Augustine, ‘Cont. Faust. Manich.’). 

‘If, then, the priesthood of the Old Law has come 
to an end, and a Priest after the order of Melchise- 
dech has offered sacrifice, and made other sacrifices 
unnecessary, why do the priests of the New Law 
perform the mystic rite? But plain it is to those 
who are versed in things Divine that we do not offer 
another sacrifice, but celebrate the memory of that one 
and salutary oblation. For this Our Lord Himself 
bade us do: ‘‘ This do,” etc.’ (Theodoret., Super 
Epist. ad Hebrzos, c. viii.). 

‘If our daily sacrifice were other than that once 
offered on the Cross, it would not be true, but super- 
fluous’ (Alger, ‘De Eucharistia’). ‘ The sacrifice that 
is offered daily in the Church is no other than the 
sacrifice which Christ Himself offered, but is the 
commemoration of it’ (St. Thos. Aq.). ‘The daily 
oblation of the Church carries at once the reality 
and the symbol of the sacrifice of the Cross—the 
reality in the essence of the Victim, the symbol and 
figure in the act of immolation’ (Perronius). 

From this identity of the Mass with the sacrifice 
of Calvary may be inferred its excellence, and 
dignity, and supreme efficacy; and as its excel- 
lence, dignity, and efficaciousness are entirely due 
to the presence of Jesus Christ as Priest and Victim, 
it is evident that the Mass can in no way be antago- 
nistic to the sacrifice of the Cross. The latter is, in 
fact, the origin and fountain-head of the former, by 
means of which the dread sacrifice of Calvary is 
commemorated, as it were, in the midst of us, but 
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without the shedding of blood; it is commemorated 
continually, yet so commemorated as to be really 
that which is commemorated, after an unbloody 
manner. 

Thus, the Mass makes the sacrifice of Calvary a 
present reality to every Christian throughout the 
world by continually re-enacting it, and imparting 
to individual souls the benefits of the redemption. 
As one of the Fathers of the Council of Trent truly 
remarked, our salvation is not to be ascribed solely 
to the death of Christ, although that was the final 
and crowning act, but to the life and death of Christ 
considered as a whole, and as embracing, not one 
salutary and satisfactory act only, but countless acts 
of obedience to the will of His Father, each of which 
was of infinite value, conducive to human salvation, 
and for which His heavenly Father, as St. Paul tells 
us, has exalted Him. 

Of all these salutary acts, the sacrifice of Calvary 
was the chief, and it was intended to be, to man’s 
moral nature, what the sun is to us in the physical 
order. As the sun is the primary source of light, 
heat, and life, so the passion of Christ is the source 
of all the light, love, and life of the soul; and as 
there is a medium by which the virtue of the sun is 
flashed across the 93,000,000 of miles which inter- 
vene between that luminary and this planet of ours, 
so it was necessary that there should be a medium 
for transmitting the full efficacy of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, along the long vista of ages, to each suc- 
ceeding generation of men, and this Divinely- 
appointed medium is the Mass. It is the ether of 
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the spiritual world. It bridges over the nineteen 
centuries of the Christian era, imparting to us at the 
present day the full benefits of the sacrifice of 
Calvary, and presenting to our gaze, in mystic 
fashion, the enactments of that dread tragedy. As 
the sun, even after it sets, is seen mirrored in the air 
above the horizon, so in the Mass we are vouchsafed 
a vision of the Sun of Justice in a manner suited to 
our present condition. On the Altar He is ever 
present, in veiled form, renewing without ceasing the 
offering of Himself to His eternal Father by the 
hands of His ministers. As there is never a moment 
of the day or night when the Mass is not being 
offered in some part or other of the world, so there 
is never a moment when the Divine Victim sacrificed 
on Calvary ceases to be in a state of immolation, 
and thus unceasingly the Mass shows forth the death 
of the Lord until He comes. 

Upon the Cross, once for all, was offered that 
primary and bloody sacrifice by Christ, the great 
High Priest of the New Testament; but for all time 
it lives on in its virtue and efficacy in the Mass. 
Offered daily on innumerable altars, it nevertheless 
constitutes but one sacrifice, since it is the reiterated 
commemoration of the one sacrifice on Calvary. 

Hence all that St. Paul says in commendation of 
the one oblation of Christ may be understood of the 
Mass; for his topic is the Priesthood of Christ 
according to the order of Melchisedech, and the 
Mass is the one oblation of the New Law, made by 
Christ for ever, after the order of Melchisedech. As 
Theodoretus, Theophylactus, Gicumenius, and other 
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Fathers of the Church remark in their commentaries 
on this epistle, the Mass is not a multiplication of 
sacrifices, but one continued sacrifice. They call it . 
anaimaktat thusiat, ‘a bloodless sacrifice ’—the sacri- 
fice of a Victim once immolated on Calvary, and now 
offered without blood; so that the Mass, while being - 
a real effective sacrifice, is at the same time the 
commemoration, the image, and symbol of the one 
oblation on Calvary. 

These considerations on the nature of the Mass 
will help to elucidate certain difficulties which have 
been raised against it by various writers since the 
Reformation. In his works on the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity and abrogation of the Mass, Luther brought 
forward two objections which proved, as he confi- 
dently asserted, that the Church had ever been in 
error about the Mass, and that all her Bishops and 
priests were really idolaters. He based his first 
objection on the words, and his second on the 
example, of Christ at the Last Supper. 

The words, he says, prove that the Eucharist is a 
sacrament and a testament of Christ, and therefore 
it cannot be a sacrifice, for a sacrament is something 
given to us by God, and a testament is a promise of 
something to be given to us, whereas a sacrifice is not 
something given to us by God, but something given 
to God by us. 

This objection rests on the wholly false assump- 
tion that we regard the Eucharistic sacrifice as our 
work, which, therefore, can be contrasted with the 
work of Christ in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


The Church has ever taught that the Eucharistic 
18 
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sacrifice is as much the work and action of Christ as 
is the Eucharistic Sacrament or Testament. He 
who gave Himself to us as food in the Eucharist 
also offers Himself in sacrifice to the Father for us 
by the hands of His ministers. Among the gifts 
which He left to us in His Testament, one was His 
Body and Blood, which we make use of both to offer 
to God and for the refreshment of our souls. 

Luther argued, in the second place, that as the 
Body and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist may be 
regarded as the seal of His promise to leave us His 
Body and Blood, the Eucharist cannot be a sacrifice, 
since a seal of promise and a sacrifice are two different 
things. In this, also, his conclusion is false, because 
there is no reason why God should not make a victim 
of sacrifice also the seal of a promise; and, as a matter 
of fact, He did so in the Old Law, for, as we read 
in Exod. xxiv., He sealed the Old Testament with the 
blood of a victim which was then offered in sacrifice. 

The Eucharist is a sacrament inasmuch as it is an 
external and visible sign of the invisible grace which 
it imparts to us when we rightly receive it; as it is 
also a public and authentic instrument of the Divine 
will and promise, it is rightly called a testament; 
finally, it is a sacrifice, since it is offered to God asa 
victim of atonement. To argue, as Luther did, that 
because it is God’s gift we cannot offer it to God in 
sacrifice is unreasonable; and, if that were true, it 
would follow that we could offer nothing to God in 
sacrifice, since all that we have comes from Him. 

Luther’s second objection is taken from the action 
of Christ at the Last Supper, for it is said that He 
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sat at the table and distributed the Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood, but there is no mention of His 
having offered sacrifice. This argument is negative 
and of no value whatsoever, and in the present 
instance it is almost ridiculous. Scripture nowhere 
states that He did not offer sacrifice; and, as we 
have already seen, it affords many testimonies to the 
fact that He did then institute a new sacrifice. 

None of the Evangelists mention that at the Last 
Supper the Paschal Lamb was sacrificed and eaten 
in accordance with the Jewish ritual, but no one 
doubts that this was done, for Our Lord was accus- 
tomed to observe the legal observances, and He 
actually gave orders for the preparation of the Pasch. 

A more insidious objection was raised by Calvin, 
and it bears weight to this day with ill-informed 
Christians. The Catholic doctrine of the Mass 
detracts, he said, from the all-sufficing merits of Our 
Lord’s passion and death, and impugns the efficiency 
of His eternal priesthood. 

He asserted, in the first place, that since Christ is 
a Priest for ever, there is not required in His stead 
any substitute or vicar, and therefore we have no 
need of priests or sacrifices. In the Old Law there 
was a multiplicity of priests, simply for the reason, 
as St. Paul says (Heb. vii. 23), that death prevented 
them from continuing priests. Jesus, however, is ever 
living, and is able to fulfil the functions of His eternal 
priesthood, and consequently the existence of other 
priests is derogatory to His most perfect priesthood. 

In the next place, he declares that no altar 
can be erected except in opposition to the Cross 
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of Christ, nor can the sacrifice of the Mass be offered 
up without injury to the sacrifice of Calvary. As the 
sacrifice of Calvary is of infinite merit we have 
no need of another sacrifice, and consequently we 
must admit that we have no need of the Mass, unless 
we wish to deny the virtue and efficacy of Christ’s 
passion and death. In proof of this contention he 
quotes the words of St. Paul (Heb. ix., x.): ‘ Christ 
was offered once to exhaust the sins of many.’ 
‘We are sanctified by the oblation of the Body of 
Jesus Christ once.’ ‘For by one oblation He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified.’ ‘Now, 
where there is a remission of these, there is no more 
an oblation for sin.’ 

In the third place, he says that the Mass makes no 
account of the sacrifice of Calvary, for the Mass is 
regarded as a testament, and, if so, it can only be 
ratified by the death of the testator. Hence, if the 
Mass were truly a propitiatory sacrifice, the death of 
Christ would have to be repeated as often as Mass is 
offered up, more especially as the Apostle declares 
that ‘without the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission ’ (Heb. ix. 22). 

These objections are all based on false notions 
concerning the sacrifice of the Mass, and would raise 
no difficulty in the mind of an ordinary Catholic. 

The Church does not regard her priests as the 
successors of Christ, but as His ministers in the 
priesthood, and the fact that they offer up sacrifice 
does not detract from the efficacy of His eternal 
priesthood or the merits of His all-atoning sacrifice 
on Calvary. It pertains to the priesthood of Christ 
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not only to offer sacrifice, but also to enlighten and 
sanctify; and as it does not derogate from His 
dignity as Priest that His earthly ministers preach 
the word of God and administer the Sacraments, so 
neither does it that they offer up sacrifice. As it is 
really Christ Himself who administers the grace of 
Baptism when His minister duly performs the rite of 
Baptism, so it is really Christ who offers up the Mass 
when His minister stands at the altar and does what 
He was commanded to do. It is necessary, as we 
have seen, that Christ should employ ministers to 
offer up the Eucharistic sacrifice, for only through 
their ministry can He truly be called a Priest for 
ever according to the order of Melchisedech. 

The words of St. Paul (Heb. vii.) exclude absolutely 
a multiplication of priests of the same dignity and 
power, but not of inferior priests who with respect 
to Christ are His ministers. In the Old Law, on 
account of the death of Aaron, there succeeded to 
him, in the same dignity and power, Eleazar; to 
Eleazar there succeeded Phinees; and so of the 
others. If Aaron had not died no one would have 
succeeded him, but even while he was living there 
were many inferior priests. Under the New Law no 
one succeeds to Christ in the same dignity and 
power, for He never dies; nevertheless, there is need 
of a continuous supply of inferior priests to serve as 
His vicars and ministers. To say that the priesthood 
of these inferior priests derogates from the dignity of 
His eternal priesthood is as absurd as it would be to 
say that the office of viceroy derogates from the 
dignity and power of the king. 
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St. Paul says of Christ (Heb. vii. 24) that as He 
continueth for ever He hath an everlasting priest- 
hood, and from this we may rightly conclude that 
He has no successor in His priesthood. St. Peter 
was His servant and vicar, not His successor, and 
so to this day the Pope is the servant and vicar of 
Christ, and the successor of St. Peter, but not the 
successor of Christ. Although He is without suc- 
cessor in His priesthood, He nevertheless exercises 
the functions of His priesthood in His Church on 
earth by His ministers and representatives, who are 
called priests ; and thus, whilst remaining in heaven, 
He, in His omnipotence, descends upon the altars 
of His Church, and there really, but mystically, offers 
Himself in sacrifice. Thus it is equally true to say 
that the priests of the Church offer up Christ in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, or that Christ offers Him- 
self by their hands; for in celebrating Mass priests 
speak and act in the name of Christ, and so in a 
manner represent and personify Him. 

To the second objection against the Mass, we may 
reply, even as St. Paul replied to those who objected 
to his teaching on Faith—‘ Do we then destroy the 
law through faith? God forbid: but we establish 
the law’ (Rom. iii. 3r)—Do we destroy the sacrifice 
of Calvary by the Mass? God forbid: but we 
establish the Mass. We believe that the sacrifice of 
Calvary has an infinite and everlasting power to 
sanctify, and that consequently there is no need for 
a repetition of that sacrifice. We do not, however, 
admit that it detracts from the merits of that sacrifice 
to have sacrifices representative of it, and applying 
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to individual souls its infinite fruits. If that were so, 
it would follow that all the sacrifices of the Old Law 
detracted from the merits of the sacrifice of the Cross. 

The sacrifice of the Mass is not a substitute for 
the sacrifice of Calvary, as the objection supposes, 
but it is the same sacrifice of Calvary continued and 
renewed after an unbloody manner on the altar. 
Offered daily in successive acts by priests continually 
succeeding one another until the end of time, it is 
still one sacrifice, even as Christ Himself who offers 
it is one. ‘In the New Testament,’ says Cardinal 
Cajetan, ‘the sacrifice or oblation is not repeated, 
but the alone Victim once offered continues in a 
state of immolation. In the Old Law there were 
many sacrifices because there were many victims, the 
one independent of the other, but in the New Law 
the Victim is ever the same and ever lives.’ 

It is vain to object that the fruits of our redemp- 
tion can be supplied by the Sacrament of Baptism, 
or by the preaching of the Gospel, or by the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper, and that therefore the 
Mass is superfluous; for, if this argument were 
pushed to its ultimate conclusion, we might say that 
those other means also are superfluous, since they 
could be supplied by faith alone. It has pleased God 
to institute various means of applying to us the 
fruits of the redemption, one of these being the Mass ; 
and even if the Mass were not necessary, or even 
useful, for applying to us the graces of redemption, 
it would not therefore follow that it detracted from 
the merits of the Crucifixion, or that it served no 
other good purpose. It might still, for instance, be 
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necessary as a means of upholding religion ; and, in 
fact, Scripture plainly teaches that it is necessary, 
since religion cannot exist without sacrifice properly 
so called. 

As for the texts from Hebrews which are quoted 
against the Mass, they really prove nothing to the 
point, and the conclusions which it is sought to 
deduce from them are entirely opposed to the scope 
and spirit of this Epistle. ‘For Jesus,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘is not entered into the Holies made with 
hands . . . but into heaven itself, that He may 
appear now in the presence of God for us. Nor yet 
that He should offer Himself often, as the high priest 
entereth into the Holies every year with the blood 
of others. For then He ought to have suffered often 
from the beginning of the world: but now once at 
the end of ages He hath appeared for the destruction 
of sin, by the sacrifice of Himself. . . . Christ was 
offered once to exhaust the sins of many’ (Heb. ix. 
24-28). The Apostle, as is manifest, here refers to 
a bloody oblation of Christ, and his meaning is that 
Our Lord, after His sacrifice on Calvary, did not 
enter into heaven with the intention of leaving it 
again to repeat that sacrifice, after the manner of 
the Levitical priests, who entered the Holies with 
the blood of a victim, and went out again to repeat 
the sacrifice. 

As Our Lord made complete atonement for man- 
kind, there was no need of another sacrifice actually 
entailing a repetition of His passion and death. 
This, however, does not imply that the Mass, which 
is a memorial of His passion and death, is derogatory 
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to the sacrifice of Calvary, any more than is the 
continual intercession which He makes for us before 
the mercy-seat in heaven. Our opponents will not 
deny that that intercession is necessary to us, and 
why not also the intercession which He continually 
makes through the Mass—if, indeed, wecan distinguish 
between the two? Every Mass that is offered up on 
our altars is really His own most efficacious earthly 
intercession, and a fulfilment of that priestly office 
which He never ceases to exercise in our behalf. 

What has been said explains the words of the 
Apostle: ‘ We are sanctified by the oblation of the 
body of Jesus Christ once’; and: ‘ For by one obla- 
tion He hath perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied.’ They are merely a restatement of the all- 
sufficing efficacy of the redemption, and this, in turn, 
is the sole reason of the efficacy of the Mass. 

The words, ‘ Where there is a remission of these, 
there is no more an oblation for sin,’ if they proved 
anything at all against the Mass, would only prove 
that it is not a propitiatory sacrifice, but not neces- 
sarily that it is not a sacrifice at all, since there are 
sacrifices, properly so called, which are not propitia- 
tory. They do not, however, prove anything at all 
against the propitiatory character of the sacrifice of 
the Mass. For the remission of sin two things are 
required: in the first place, the price of remission 
must be paid, or, in other words, due satisfaction 
must be made to Divine justice; and, secondly, the 
pardon thus obtained must be applied to individual — 
souls. It is of the first element of justification that 
St. Paul speaks, and from his words we rightly 
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gather that the sacrifice of Calvary made adequate 
satisfaction to the Divine justice for the sins of all 
mankind, from the commencement to the end of the 
world, and consequently there will never again be 
needed a similar oblation for the sins of man. As 
for the second element, that, as is evident, could not 
actually be accomplished by the sacrifice of Calvary; 
for there are at the present moment many souls to 
whom this remission of sin has not been applied, 
and therefore there must ever be some present means 
of supplying to souls the inexhaustible merits of that 
one saving oblation. 

It is probable, as commentators say, that in the 
text under discussion St. Paul refers to the sacrifices 
of the Old Law—not as representative, and, in some 
way, applicative, of the sacrifice of Calvary, but as 
figurative of that all-redeeming sacrifice. As figures 
they had served their purpose, and when the redemp- 
tion which they had foreshadowed had been accom- 
plished there was no longer any need for their con- 
tinuance. If St. Paul’s words could be construed as 
a condemnation of the Mass as representative and 
applicative of the sacrifice of Calvary, they could, 
for the same reason, be used against Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, since these also are truly repre- 
sentative and applicative of the fruits of the sacrifice 
of Calvary. In fact, they would also tell against the 
use of prayer, of preaching, and of every other means 
of applying to our souls the merits of the passion and 
death of our Saviour; for, we might argue, since all 
sins were remitted by the sacrifice of the Cross, all 
other means of sanctification must be useless. 
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The third objection, that the Mass takes no account 
of the sacrifice of Calvary and tends to efface its 
memory, is directly contrary to the truth, for it is 
the divinely-appointed means of keeping alive the 
memory of the passion and death of Christ. Had it 
not been for the daily offering up of the Mass for 
1,500 years prior to the Reformation, the memory of 
Christ would have perished or remained only as a 
vague legend, and there would have been no Church 
of Christ for the Reformers to reform. Instead of 
withdrawing men’s hearts from resting with entire 
faith on the all-atoning sacrifice of Calvary, the 
Mass has ever been, and will ever continue to be, 
the only efficient means of adequately setting forth 
that great sacrifice, of bringing every succeeding 
generation directly into touch with it, and of uniting 
them in a living, loving union with the Source of all 
grace. 

We do not believe, as is implied in the objection, 
that each Mass is a newly instituted or distinct 
Testament of Christ, but merely a repetition of that 
selfsame Testament which He made at the Last 
Supper, and confirmed by His death upon the Cross. 
Hence there is no need that Christ should die re- 
peatedly in the Mass, any more than there was that 
He should die at the Last Supper. All that is re- 
quired is that His death upon the Cross should be 
actually represented in some way in the Mass. For 
the lasting efficacy of a testament it is sufficient that 
the testator should have died without revoking his 
will. After death the testament remains valid for all 
time, and may be made use of as occasion demands. 
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The Mass, although a true sacrifice, does not 
require the actual death of the victim of sacrifice ; 
for this is only required when the victim is offered 
up in its proper form. As our blessed Lord is offered 
up in the Mass under the forms of bread and wine, 
all that is necessary for the accomplishment of the 
sacrifice is that He should be placed on the altar as 
a Victim of sacrifice, and as such be offered to the 
Father, and received by the faithful in Communion. 

As for the quotation from St. Paul, it is evident 
that he refers to the Levitical sacrifices, for he says 
in the same verse, ‘ And almost all things, according 
to the law, are cleansed with blood,’ and, as his readers 
well knew, there was no sacrifice for sin, under the 
Old Dispensation, without the shedding of blood. 
Even if his words might be understood in a more 
general sense, they would not necessarily imply that 
as often as there is remission of sin there need be a 
shedding of blood; but only that the remission of 
sin necessarily supposes the shedding of blood at 
some time or other, whether in the past, present, or 
future. 

In any case, these words of the Apostle cannot 
rightly be used against the Mass ; for, as Our Lord 
truly described His Blood as being shed at the Last 
Supper, so it may truly be said to be shed in the 
Mass, since it is there offered and given to God in 
sacrifice, 

It may be noticed, finally, that the objection sup- 
poses that we attribute to the Mass the power of 
remitting sin independently of the sacrifice on Cal- 
vary. On the contrary, we do not even say that it 
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is a propitiatory sacrifice in the same sense in which 
the sacrifice of Calvary was propitiatory. The latter 
made full satisfaction for the sins of the whole human 
race, but the Mass does not, in itself, make any 
satisfaction at all for sin. It merely supplicates, or 
intercedes, in our behalf; but we can form some idea 
of the efficacy of that supplication, or impetration, as 
theologians call it, when we remember that He who 
supplicates for sinners in the sacrifice of the Mass is 
the same Lord and Saviour who died for them on 
Calvary. In this bloodless sacrifice He, in mystic 
manner, re-enacts the blood-sacrifice of Calvary, and 
thus is ever on the Christian altar as the Lamb that 
was slain, and, as such, is ever making intercession 
for us. 

Another objection brought against the Mass is that 
it cannot be a sacrifice, properly so called, because it 
does not comply with the definition of a true sacri- 
fice. This assumption is not true, and although it 
may be difficult to explain how the Mass is a true 
sacrifice, that matters little, since we have sufficiently 
proved the fact that it is a true sacrifice. 

There are many facts in the natural world the 
reason of which we cannot explain, but they are 
none the less facts on that account. We are, for 
instance, quite sure of the fact that we are alive, 
although we cannot explain how it is that we are 
alive, or what it is that constitutes life. As the Mass 
is a sacrifice sw generis, and above the natural order 
of things, it is not to be expected that we should be 
able to comprehend it by the aid of natural reason ; 
nor is this at all necessary. No one has a right to 
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refuse his belief to a doctrine merely because it 
involves difficulties of which he does not chance to 
possess the solution. It is of faith that the Mass is 
a true and proper sacrifice—not merely an act of 
praise and thanksgiving, nor a bare commemoration 
of the sacrifice of Calvary; and the Church has 
enjoined on her priests the performance of certain 
actions as necessary to be observed in its celebration, 
but she has not decided wherein the essence of the 
sacrifice consists, or by which of such actions it is 
effectually consummated. 

As we have said, it is not right to assume that the 
Mass does not comply with the definition of a true 
sacrifice, and to show this we shall now consider 
more in detail the constituent elements of the Mass. 

A sacrifice is defined as an ‘ external oblation made 
to God alone, by which, in acknowledgment of our 
own inadequacy and of God’s sovereign majesty, some 
sensible abiding thing is, by a mystic rite, consecrated 
and transmuted by a legitimate minister.’ From this 
definition it will be seen that there are three essential 
elements necessary to the constitution of any sacri- 
fice: (1) There must be a visible offering; (2) there 
must be a public offering; and (3) the sacrificial act 
must consist in the destruction of the thing offered. 
The first condition requires that the thing which is 
to be sacrificed should be in some way manifest to 
our senses; the second, that it should be offered up 
by a duly constituted priest acting in behalf of the 
people; the third, that there should be a destruc- 
tion, or equivalent destruction, of the thing offered 
or sacrificed. Under the Old Law the destruction 
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had actually to take place whenever the thing 
offered in sacrifice was a. living thing; but in the 
case of inanimate things the condition of sacrifice 
was fulfilled if they were so altered by the sacrifice as 
not to retain their original outward condition, or be 
fit for the use to which they had previously been put. 

Now, the Mass consists of five actions: (1) the 
offering of the bread and wine; (2) the consecration, 
by which the bread and wine are changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ; (3) the oblation, by 
express words, of the Body and Blood; (4) the 
breaking of the Host and the mingling a portion of it 
with the precious Blood; and (5) the consumption 
by the celebrant of the sacred elements. 

As bread and wine are in some sense offered in 
the Mass, they necessarily pertain to the sacrifice, 
although it is certain that not bread and wine, but 
the Body and Blood of Christ, are actually sacrificed 
in the Mass. The bread and wine are offered, so 
also are the Body and Blood of Our Saviour, but 
these two offerings constitute only one sacrifice. We 
do not offer to God bread and wine simply, but 
bread and wine -as about to be consecrated and 
changed into the Body and Blood of Christ; nor 
do we offer the Body and Blood as they are in 
themselves, but as existing under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine; for it is a sacrifice, not 
according to the order of Aaron, but according to 
the order of Melchisedech. In other words, the bread 
and wine are not offered as a perfect element of sacri- 
fice, but as something inchoate and to be perfected. 

The oblation of bread and wine pertains to the 
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integrity of the sacrifice, as may be gathered from 
the fact that it is found in all the liturgies, even the 
most ancient, whether Greek or Latin. There is no 
record that Our Lord offered the bread and wine in 
the words that we now use in the Mass; but as this 
oblation is found in the oldest liturgies, and it is 
mentioned that, before the words of consecration, 
Our Lord raised His eyes to heaven and gave 
thanks, it may not unreasonably be inferred that 
He did make some sort of oblation. However, 
although this oblation is necessary for the fulness 
and integrity of the sacrifice, all theologians are 
agreed that it does not pertain to the essence of the 
sacrifice. Neither does the oblation which follows 
after the consecration, for it did not take place at the 
Last Supper, and it is made, not in the Person of 
Christ, but in the name of the Church. It is 
regarded as a testification that the whole Church 
agrees to and participates in the oblation made by 
the Saviour, and makes it along with Him. 

The breaking of the Host and commingling with 
the chalice does not pertain to the essence of the 
sacrifice; for it is prescribed in the Rubrics that if 
the priest should let the Host fall into the chalice 
while making over it the sign of the Cross, he must 
let the Host remain entire in the chalice, and receive 
It with the chalice at the Communion, and this can 
happen without any essential detriment to the sacri- 
fice. That it is, nevertheless, an integral part of the 
sacrifice appears from the fact that it is prescribed in 
all the liturgies, both of the East and West. 

The reception of the Sacrament by the people is 
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no part of the sacrifice, but it is essential that what 
has been offered and consecrated should be received 
by the celebrant, and therefore it is prescribed that, 
if anything should happen to the sacrificing priest 
to prevent him receiving the Host and precious 
Blood, another priest would have to take his place, 
if possible, and receive the sacred elements in order 
to consummate the sacrifice. Thus, the Communion 
of the celebrant is essential because it completes the 
sacrifice, but, as is evident, it does not constitute the 
whole essence of the sacrifice. 

Hence it. follows, by a process of exclusion, that 
the chief element of the sacrifice is to be found in the 
words of consecration, and upon this all theologians 
are agreed. By virtue of these words the Victim, 
slain once for all on Calvary, is placed on the altar 
in such a state and under such form that It may be 
offered anew to the Father, and received by the 
people for their spiritual nourishment. Under this 
latter aspect the Mass may be regarded as the neces- 
sary complement to the sacrifice of Calvary, since it 
is necessary to the integrity of sacrifice that the 
victim should be received in Communion. 

By virtue of the words of consecration the Body 
and Blood of Christ are placed upon the altar, not in 
their natural state of union, but of separation, as 
befitting a victim of sacrifice. In the Old Law, 
as appears from the second chapter of Leviticus, 
sacrifice was accomplished by simply placing on the 
altar the oblation in the form in which it was to be 
offered; and since, by the words of consecration, the 
Body and Blood of Christ, which constitute the 
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substance of sacrifice, become actually present on the 
altar in a sacrificial and sacramental state, it follows 
that by the words of consecration a true sacrifice is 
effected. As we have seen, a physical and substantial 
destruction of the victim is not necessary to consti- 
tute a sacrifice, but only such a change of condition 
as, in effect, amounts to destruction. 

According to Bellarmine, three things take place 
at the consecration, and these three things may be 
regarded as constituting in themselves a true and 
proper sacrifice : 

1. A common thing becomes sacred, for mere 
bread and wine are changed into the Body and Blood 
of Christ. 

2. The Body and Blood are, by virtue of the words 
of consecration, placed on the altar as a victim of 
sacrifice ; and this placing of the Divine Victim on 
the altar constitutes a solemn sacrificial oblation. 
He is present, not in His proper form, but under the 
forms of bread and wine, and under these forms He 
is visible as a Victim, and there is made that visible 
oblation required in every true sacrifice. 

3. By the words of consecration the Victim thus 
offered is ordained to an external change and destruc- 
tion, for our Lord’s Body and Blood become present 
on the altar under the forms of bread and wine, and 
these serve no other purpose than to be eaten and 
drunk and thus destroyed. Of course, Our Lord’s Body 
and Blood cannot be destroyed or suffer any injury 
but they may be said to suffer in their Sacramental 
form, since they lose that form by being received in 
Communion, and thus cease to be present on the altar. 
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According to other theologians, the formal reason 
of the sacrifice of the Mass consists simply in the 
Sacramental separation of the Body and Blood, by 
consecration, under the species of bread and wine; 
for thus there is a mystical and visible enactment of 
the death of Christ, and God is recognised as the 
Author of life and death. 

An opinion, however, that seems the most probable 
places the formal reason of the sacrifice, not in this 
visible enactment of the death of Christ, but in the 
offering of the Divine Victim to God. This opinion 
seems to accord best with the essential unity which 
undoubtedly exists between the Mass and the sacri- 
fice of Calvary. As Albertus Magnus says: ‘Our 
sacrifice is not merely a representation, but a true 
immolation—that is, the oblation of a thing that has 
been immolated by the hands of the priests. Hence 
it includes two things: a victim slain and the offering 
of it; for immolation is, properly speaking, the offering 
up of that which has been slain for the worship of 
God.’ 

As we have seen, the sacrifice of the Cross and the 
Mass are really one and the same sacrifice, and differ 
only in the manner of offering. The one immolation 
made on Calvary still continues as an element of 
sacrifice in the Mass, and between that one immola- 
tion and the constant offering in the Mass there 
exists a moral union, by reason of the intention of 
Him who offers the Mass. To constitute a sacrifice 
it is not necessary that the thing offered in sacrifice 
should be there and then put to death, but it is 
sufficient that there should be an oblation to God of 
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the thing which is about to be immolated, or which 
already had been immolated. There is no need of 
actual coexistence, but only of a moral union 
between the offering and immolation, and this moral 
union depends upon the intention of the priest who 
offers the sacrifice. This is shown by the sacrifice 
of expiation, to which we have before referred, and 
which shadowed forth the Christian sacrifice. Two 
goats were sacrificed: in the case of one the offering 
took place before the death of the victim; in that of 
the other, the offering took place after the victim was 
slain. The scapegoat was offered to God to bear the 
sins of the people, and then driven out into the 
desert to perish. The other goat was slain, and its 
blood then carried within the veil of the sanctuary, 
to be offered in sacrifice as a sin atonement. 

Thus it is evident that the Mass fulfils all the 
conditions of a true sacrifice. There is a visible 
oblation of the Divine Victim under the outward 
appearances of bread and wine; the oblation is made 
by a duly constituted priest, to whom, by rightful 
ordination, has been transmitted the power of sacri- 
ficing conferred by Our Lord Himself on His Apostles; 
and, lastly, there is the immolation of the Divine 
Victim, whether we regard that immolation as having 
taken place on Calvary, or as taking place in a 
mystical way in the Mass by virtue of the words of 
consecration and the priest’s communion. 


CHAPTER Ix 


CEREMONIAL OF THE MASS 


‘ And another angel came and stood before the altar, having a 
golden censer: and there was given to him much incense, that 
he should offer of the prayers of all saints upon the golden 
altar.—APOC. vill. 3. 


THE other objections that have been raised against 
the Mass are concerned with the ceremonies used by 
the priest in celebrating Mass; the use of Latin 
instead of the vulgar tongue; the saying of parts of 
the Mass in secret; and the use of vestments. None 
of these things, as is evident, affect the substance of 
the sacrifice, for they are merely ceremonial observ- 
ances ; and even if their use could not be defended, 
that would not tell at all against the reality or efficacy 
of the sacrifice. They do, unfortunately, excite the 
prejudices of many non-Catholics, but it may be 
safely asserted that this prejudice would surely vanish 
if the Church’s reasons for employing them were 
fully known. 

Latin is the liturgical language of the Church in 
all the countries of the Western Hemisphere; but in 
the Eastern Hemisphere Greek is used, and also 
Syro-Chaldaic. Latin and Greek were the prevalent 
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languages at the time of the establishment of Christi- 
anity, and when they ceased to be vernacular the 
Church continued to use them. The Jewish Sanhe- 
drin did the same under similar circumstances. 
During the Babylonian captivity Syro - Chaldaic 
became the language of the Jewish people, and the 
primitive Hebrew quite died out of common usage; 
but, in spite of this fact, Hebrew was retained in the 
public services of the Temple and synagogues, even 
when its meaning had become quite unknown to the 
people in general. If this practice had been repre- 
hensible, doubtless Our Lord would have found 
fault with it, for He attended Divine service in the 
Temple and in the synagogues. 

Latin was the language in which the Church first 
worshipped when she established herself in the 
Roman Empire, and in it the early martyrs, saints, 
and Fathers gave expression, with the greatest force 
and beauty, to their Christian belief and feelings. 
What more natural, therefore, than that the Church 
should have retained this language, carrying it every- 
where with her, and carefully making use of the 
same words from age to age to express exactly the 
same ideas, so that everywhere and always there 
might be identity of faith and worship ? 

As the Church is Catholic—that is to say, Uni- 
versal—and therefore embraces all nations, and has 
everywhere the same faith, sacraments, and sacrifice, 
it is necessary that she should make use of a language 
that is characterized by unity and universality, and 
such a language is Latin, which is universally the 
language of the learned, and is immutable. The 
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Church has need of a language that is unchanging, 
like her teaching and her Divine Founder, who is 
‘yesterday, and to-day, and the same for ever.’ 

As all are aware, living languages change, words 
become obsolete,* or acquire different meanings, 
whereas a dead language, such as the Latin, changes 
not. Its words have a recognised and constant 
meaning, and hence, as time passes, there is no 
danger of error creeping in through misconception 
of words and phrases. Besides, it frequently happens 
that the words of one language cannot express the 
full force of certain phrases in another tongue, so 
that, if in different countries Mass were celebrated in 
different languages, it would be difficult to preserve 
an identity of sense. Add to this the practical im- 
possibility of preventing errors arising from changes 
in the vernacular, and we have sufficient reason for 
the retention of Latin by the Church in her Ritual 
and Liturgy. By doing so she has secured them from 
error, and has preserved untainted the principal 
channels of tradition. Not only would there be 
danger to faith, but many other inconveniences 
would ensue if the Church were to use in her public 
worship a language which is ever changing and which 
might grow obsolete. 

She has existed in practically every part of the 
world for many centuries. The languages and 
dialects of her children are to be numbered by 
hundreds, and they have been changing age after 

* How many words in Wyckliffe’s translation of St. John’s 


Gospel, or in Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales, are now unintelligible 
to the ordinary reader ! 
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age. How, then, would it have been possible for 
her to have kept up, during all those centuries, the 
work of translating and re-translating her litur- 
gical books, so as to adapt them to the vernacular 
of her children scattered over the whole earth, from 
Alaska to Manchuria, from ‘ Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains to Afric’s torrid zones ’? 

Even if it were possible to give a vernacular ritual 
to each nation and tribe the gain would be a doubt- 
ful one; whereas the use of a common language has 
many advantages. It enables the Catholic, wherever 
he may be, to feel at home at the public services of 
the Church. If miners of a dozen nationalities 
attend Mass in the Catholic church at Klondyke, 
each one is able to assist at it as if he were in his 
own native place. Thus it is evident that having 
the Mass in Latin is a great boon to all Catholics 
who travel for pleasure or business, and it is of 
especial benefit to priests, who are able to say Mass 
in any country in which they may find themselves. 

In this language are enshrined the treasures of 
Christian and heathen literature, and in obliging her 
priests to learn Latin the Church enables them to 
have access not only to the writings of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, to the ancient Liturgies, 
to Canon and Civil Law, but also to the writings, 
sacred and profane, of innumerable learned authors 
of every age and country. 

Moreover, by this means the Church has main- 
tained a medium of communication between every 
part of Christendom, in correspondence, in travelling, 
in the assembling of general councils; thus keeping 
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in touch with the faithful of all parts of the world, 
and holding her children of all nations attached to 
the centre of Christian unity. As the Powers in 
their diplomatic dealings with one another make use 
of a common language, so obviously it is necessary 
that the Church should have a common language for 
the transaction of her general affairs, since she has 
to treat with people of every nationality. 

Hence Latin has been wisely retained by the 
Church, because it was necessary for the general 
good of the Church. It is the best-known language 
of the world, and, by its constant use in the Church, 
it has become, to some extent, familiar even to the 
unlearned. In many Catholic prayer-books the 
Mass is to be found in full, with a verbatim transla- 
tion in the vernacular, and all of them contain 
devotions for the Mass, which are a series of prayers 
corresponding with every part of the Liturgy. This 
is true, not only of England, but of all countries, and 
it has always been so. 

Apart from all these reasons, the objection to the 
use of Latin in the Mass loses all its force if it be 
allowed that the Mass is not a mere form of devo- 
tion, but a sacrifice in which the priest, as minister 
of Christ, mediates between God and the people. 
As Bellarmine remarks, the oblation of the Mass 
consists more in the act which is performed than in 
the words; for, without offering Him in words, the 
very action by which the Victim, Jesus Christ, is 
presented on the altar is a true oblation. For the 
consecration, the words are, indeed, necessary ; but 
these are said, not to instruct the people, but to offer 
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the sacrifice. Even the words of oblation are 
directed, not to the people, but to God, who under- 
stands every language. 

This fact also justifies the practice of saying the 
most sacred parts of the Mass in secret. Thecustom 
is a very old one, for its observance is directed in the 
liturgies of St. John Chrysostom and St. Basil. 
That it was observed in the Latin Church in the 
beginning of the fifth century is certain from the 
fact that it is mentioned by Pope Innocent I. in his 
letter to the Bishop of Eugubium. It owed its 
origin, doubtless, to a profound reverence for the 
sacredness of the mysteries that were being cele- 
brated, and for this reason, and on account also of 
its antiquity, it was approved by the Council of Trent. 

It must not be imagined that Catholics are at all 
adverse to this custom, or that it prevents them from 
joining in the holy sacrifice in a less intelligent 
manner. Even if, as sometimes happens in large 
churches, they are unable, not only to hear, but even 
to see, the celebrant, they are, nevertheless, able by 
long experience and the ringing of the altar bell to 
follow the course of the Mass as well as if they 
saw and heard everything that was taking place. 

If those who assisted at Mass were required to 
listen to every word of it, the strain would be very 
great on the priest, it would be impossible for a 
large concourse of people to assist at the same Mass, 
and not more than one priest could celebrate at the 
same time in the same church. 

The ceremonies used in the celebration of Mass are, 
above all, a source of perplexity and of scandal to 
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many non-Catholics ; but this perplexity and scandal 
merely result from a want of comprehension of the 
things of faith, and is one of the sad legacies be- 
queathed by the moral revolutionists of the sixteenth 
century. There is no doubt at all that the ceremonies 
employed by the Church in the celebration of Mass 
are of great antiquity, and some of them, as the 
Council of Trent testified, go back to the time of 
the Apostles. 

It is urged by anti-ritualists that they are un- 
scriptural, but this is a weak objection, for, as many 
writers have shown, the Church has ample authority 
in the New Testament for the employment of cere- 
monial in her worship. Besides, the New Testa- 
ment was not written as a formal treatise on Christian 
faith and discipline, and it omits much that can only 
be supplied by Christian tradition. 

Under the Old Law the rites used in the Jewish 
sacrifices were fully and explicitly revealed by God, 
because these rites were merely prophetic and 
typical. Under the New Dispensation God left the 
inception and development of ceremonial to His 
Church as was fitting, for, according to the promise 
of her Divine Founder, she was ever to be animated 
by the Spirit of God. It was, in fact, necessary that 
the Church which was to last for ever, and have a 
world-wide expansion, should have a creative power 
as regards ritual, so that she might adapt her 
services to the circumstances in which she might 
find herself. 

As the Mass is the highest worship that can be 
paid to God, it is fitting that it should be celebrated 
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with the utmost solemnity, and the Church does so, 
when she can, out of love for God and consideration 
for her children. The ceremonies she employs serve 
the purpose of exciting the devotion of the faithful 
and of keeping their attention fixed upon the great 
act that is being performed. By impressing the 
senses, she seeks to raise their souls above the 
things of sense, and to inspire awe and reverence 
for the sacred mystery at which they are privileged 
to assist. The altar, blazing with lights and 
beautiful with flowers; the rich vestments of the 
sacred ministers; the incense and solemn music— 
all these things help to touch the heart and to raise 
the mind of the worshipper to the contemplation of 
that Divine Presence veiled under the humble form 
of bread. 

‘ What reliance,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘ should not 
be placed in men who receive their God amidst 
ceremonies calculated to awe the imagination and to 
move the heart? An altar sparkling with gold and 
blazing with the light of a hundred tapers, and a 
temple resounding with tones of solemn and sacred 
harmony! The imagination is subdued, the senses 
are melted, the attention is fixed, while each in- 
corporates with his own flesh and blood the Flesh 
and Blood of His God, amidst a still and breathless 
silence. Who after such a scene would presume to 
commit a sin, or even conceive the first thoughts of 
voluntary transgression ?’ (‘Génie du Christianisme’). 

If a solemn Mass could give rise to such 
thoughts as these in the mind of an infidel, what 
must be its effect on the man of faith? And who, 
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then, will venture to say that such means of elevating 
the mind can be displeasing to Him who has im- 
parted to this world in which we live a splendour 
which serves to raise our minds to the Source of all 
good and beauty ? 

It is objected that all this ceremonial makes our 
worship a sensuous worship, but this is very far 
from the truth. The non-Catholic who may assist 
at solemn Mass gives his whole attention to what 
he sees and hears, but it is not so with the Catholic 
worshipper. Instead of dwelling on the music and 
ceremonies, or being distracted by them, he is by 
their instrumentality lifted above the corroding cares 
of everyday life, and placed in spirit at the feet of 
his Lord, whom he believes to be present before his 
eyes, or hidden away in the tabernacle. ‘ Whether,’ 
says Marshall, ‘he assists at the holy sacrifice, 
which constitutes the chief act of his religion, or at 
any other of the Divine offices which attract him 
with irresistible power to the house of prayer, his eye 
and heart are fixed, not on sensible objects, but on 
that awful Presence which at one time is veiled in the 
tabernacle, at another manifested to the gaze of the 
faithful. Vestments, music, and incense, whatever 
meets the eye or ear, he hardly notes, for there is 
something there which speaks to the soul and taxes 
all its powers. Let the accompanying ceremonial 
be meagre or imposing, it is with the mind of a 
Christian, not an artist, that he marks its presence. 
All he asks is that it shall not distract him; the 
rest, in the presence of those stupendous mysteries, 
is of little import. Like Mary and Salome, he is 
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thinking of the Body which he has come to adore, 
not of the “‘ sweet spices” which he has brought to 
anoint it. He provides, indeed, out of reverent love, 
the “ fine linen,” the “myrrh and aloes,” and what- 
soever else his devotion may inspire or the Church 
appoint, for in this august action she leaves nothing 
to human caprice or invention; but all these acces- 
sories of his worship, from the least to the greatest— 
the clouds of incense, the blazing lights, the swelling 
choir, and the jewelled robes—have no worth and no 
significance but as offerings to Him who gives them 
all their value by deigning to accept them.’* 

As this eloquent writer points out, all this cere- 
monial is prompted by the love of God. The 
splendour of ceremony with which the Church 
celebrates Mass, when she has the means to do so, 
arises from her unhesitating belief in the presence of 
her Divine Lord on the altar and the desire to make 
a fitting acknowledgment of His condescension in 
being thus present. All the pomp, the genuflections, 
the reverences, come naturally to those who are 
animated with a vivid faith in the Real Presence. 
The feelings that dominate a Catholic are truly and 
beautifully expressed in the following passage from 
Lavater: ‘He doth not know Thee, O Jesus Christ, 
who dishonoureth even Thy shadow. I honour all 
things where I find the intention of honouring Thee. 
I will love them because of Thee. What, then, do 
I behold here? What do I hear in this place? Does 
nothing under these majestic vaults speak to me 
of Thee? This cross, this golden image, is it not 


* ‘Christian Missions,’ T. W. Marshall. 
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made for Thy honour? The censer which waves 
round the priests; the Gloria sung in choirs; the 
peaceful light of the perpetual lamp; these lighted 
tapers—all is done for Thee. Why is the Host 
elevated, if it be not to honour Thee, O Jesus Christ, 
who art dead for love of us? Because It is no more, 
and Thou art It, the believing Church bends the 
knee. It is in Thy honour alone that these children, 
early instructed, make the sign of the Cross; that 
their tongues sing Thy praise; and that they strike 
their breasts thrice with their hands. It is for love 
of Thee, O Jesus Christ, that one kisses the spot 
which bears Thy adorable Blood. For Thee the 
child who serves sounds the little bell and does all 
that he does. The riches collected from distant 
countries, the magnificence of chasubles—all that 
has relation to Thee. Why are the walls and the 
high altar of marble clothed with tapestry on the 
day of the Blessed Sacrament? For whom do they 
make a road of flowers? For whom are these 
banners embroidered? When the Ave Maria sounds, 
is it not for Thee? Matins, vespers, prime, and 
nones—are they not consecrated to Thee? These 
bells within a thousand towers, purchased with the 
gold of whole cities—do they not bear Thy image 
cast in the very mould? Is it not for Thee that they 
send forth their solemn tone? It is under Thy 
protection, O Jesus Christ, that every man places 
himself who loves solitude, chastity, and poverty. 
Without Thee the orders of St. Benedict and St. 
Bernard would not have been founded. The cloister, 
the tonsure, the breviary, and the chaplet render 
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testimony of Thee. O delightful rapture, Jesus Christ, 
for Thy disciple to trace the marks of Thy finger when 
the eyes of the world see them not! O joy ineffable, 
for souls devoted to Thee to behold in caves and in 
rocks, in every crucifix placed upon hills and on the 
highways, Thy seal and that of Thy love! Who will 
not rejoice in the honours of which Thou art the 
object and the soul? Who will not shed tears in 
hearing the words, ‘“‘ Jesus Christ be praised”? O 
the hypocrite who knoweth that name and answereth 
not with joy, “Amen!” who saith not, with an 
intense transport, ‘‘ Jesus be blessed for eternity !”’’ 

It is a true and laudable instinct that prompts us 
to make much of our Generals and soldiers who 
have fought our battles, and the same instinct has 
prompted, under God’s guidance, the ceremonial of 
the Mass. It isin great measure the outcome of a 
desire to make up to the Lord of all things for His 
sufferings and humiliations, and, above all, for the 
wondrous love which prompts Him to remain with 
His Church under the Sacramental veils. The human 
heart is moved to give expression to its natural 
instincts of compensation and reparation, and these 
instincts supply the key to that magnificence of 
ceremonial which is to be found in the rich churches 
and cathedrals of Catholic countries. 

Like the wise men of old at the crib of Bethlehem, 
the Church prostrates herself before her Saviour and 
pours out her treasures, all that she has of good or 
beautiful, at His feet, seeking in her fond love to 
enrich Him who has made Himself poor for love of 
man. Because He humbled Himself — becoming 
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obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross— 
the Church does what in her lies to glorify Him, and 
pays Him, in His Sacramental state, a homage such 
as the mightiest of monarchs have never dreamed of 
exacting from their subjects. And shall we blame 
her for this affectionate worship? On the contrary, 
those who would do so should pause to consider 
whether they are not, perhaps, associating themselves 
with Judas, who blamed the Magdalen for pouring 
precious ointment on her Saviour’s feet, or with those 
who wished the Lord to restrain the people from 
giving Him a royal welcome on His entry into 
Jerusalem. 

In the morning of His human life, in the hour of 
His greatest helplessness, He accepted the homage 
of the angels and shepherds and the offerings of the 
wise men. In the evening of His mortal life, when 
about to be degraded and done to death, He again 
accepted homage. Can it be imagined, then, that 
He does not wish to be honoured in the Sacrament 
of the altar, where He is in a state of still greater 
helplessness and humiliation? Rather is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the elaborate ceremonial 
which the Church has religiously preserved for more 
than a thousand years, and which springs from con- 
templation, love, and adoration of Jesus Christ, is a 
proper accompaniment of true worship? All that is 
done at the altar is intended either to keep alive the 
tender memory of the Saviour’s words, works, and 
sufferings, or to serve as a fitting adjunct to the 
words and actions employed in offering up the great 
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Some of these ceremonies, such as the raising of 
the hands and eyes, the bending of the knee, or 
bowing of the whole body, are tokens of humble and 
reverential worship, and for such ceremonies there is 
abundant Scriptural authority. 

Others have a more direct reference to the sacrifice 
itself, as, for instance, the raising of the Host as a 
token of its oblation to God. The altar and book 
are kissed as a mark of respect. The sign of the 
cross is made on the book, and over the altar and 
oblations, as a blessing and a reminder of the Saviour’s 
Passion. The crosses over the oblations are made 
once, thrice, or five times—a single cross expressing 
the unity of the Divine Essence, three representing 
the Trinity of Persons in the Divine Essence, and 
five symbolizing the five wounds of the Saviour. 

Again, there are ceremonies which have immediate 
reference to the celebrant, as the striking of the 
breast in token of contrition, the signing of himself 
with the sign of the cross, and the washing of his 
hands in token of the inward purity required of him. 
Lastly, there are some that directly concern the 
people, as, for instance, the Oremus (Let us pray), 
which the priest says from time to time as an exhorta- 
tion to the people to join with him in prayer, and 
the Dominus vobiscum (The Lord be with you), 
which is said to excite their attention and devo- 
tion. 

These ceremonies, which the Church makes use 
of at the present day, are found in Rituals used 
1,500 years ago, and the care which the Church has 
taken to preserve them unchanged through all these 
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ages may be regarded as an indication of the care 
which she has ever taken to preserve intact, and 
without any adulteration, the doctrine she received 
from her Divine Founder and His Apostles. 

The vestments worn by priests when celebrating 
Mass have remained practically unchanged from time 
immemorial; and those used in England at the 
present day are just the same as were worn by the 
missionaries sent by Pope Gregory the Great to 
Christianize England. St. Jerome, in his book 
against the Pelagians, makes mention of their use; 
and St. John Chrysostom (Homil. lxxxiii.) describes 
the prayers which the priest should recite while he 
vests himself with them. They are also mentioned 
in the fourth Council of Carthage, held in the time 
of St. Augustine, and reference is made to them by 
Eusebius, who wrote 1,600 years ago. 

As priests under the Old Law were commanded to 
wear a rich and appropriate apparel when offering 
sacrifice (Exod. xxviii. 2), so under the New Law 
the wearing of suitable vestments at Mass was strictly 
prescribed ; for, as Sovereigns and state functionaries 
wear on certain occasions rich attire, ornamented 
with the insignia of their rank and office, in order to 
inspire respect for their authority, so it is becoming 
that the priest should wear sacred vestments when 
celebrating, in token of his priestly office and of the 
reverence due to the sacred mysteries. 

Over his cassock he puts on, first of all, a linen 
shoulder covering, called an amice, and, over this, an 
alb, which is a long white linen garment covering 
the priest from the shoulders to the feet. Round his 
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waist he wears a white girdle; on his left arm a 
mamniple ; over his shoulders and crossed on his breast 
a stole; and, over all, the vestment known as a 
chasuble. 

The maniple, stole, chasuble, and coverings of the 
chalice are always of uniform colour, and this colour 
varies with the feast of the day. The liturgical 
colours are white, red, green, purple, black, and 
they are symbolical of the various mysteries which 
the Church celebrates during the ecclesiastical year. 

White is regarded as the symbol of purity, joy, 
glorification, and is used on appropriate festivals. 
Red—the symbol of love—is used on feasts that 
have reference to our Saviour’s Passion, and on the 
feasts of the Apostles and martyrs. Gveen is regarded 
as the colour of hope and peace; and on Sundays 
which have no special feasts it is used as symbolical 
of the quiet working of the Church to bring peace to 
men’s hearts, and to inspire them with the hope of 
future happiness. Purple—the colour of seriousness 
and penance—is used on the Sundays of Advent and 
Lent. Black is used in Masses for the dead and on 
Good Friday. 

That the Church is justified in wishing to convey 
symbolic teaching by the form and colour of these 
vestments should readily be admitted by those who 
accept the New Testament as Divinely inspired, for 
the garments of Our Lord at the Transfiguration, 
and of the angels at the Resurrection, had their 
special signification, and so also had those garments 
described by St. John in his vision in the island of 
Patmos. 
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The custom of using incense was probably adopted 
from the Jewish ceremonial, for, under the Old 
Dispensation, there was, by God’s command, an 
altar of incense burning continually before the Ark 
of the Covenant. The infant Saviour accepted an 
offering of incense from the Magi; and, in the 
Apocalypse, angels are represented burning incense 
before the throne of the Almighty, the incense being, 
as the Apostle tells us, the prayers of the Saints. 

It is made use of in the Church as a symbol of 
prayer, and the clouds of smoke which rise from the 
thurible may well represent to the faithful the aspira- 
tions that should ascend from their hearts to heaven, 
and likewise symbolize the glory of God, who was 
sometimes pleased to manifest His Presence in a 
cloud under the Old Dispensation. The sweet odour 
of incense may also serve to remind us of the agree- 
ableness to God of fervent prayer, especially when 
it ascends to Him from priest and people, united 
before the altar of His Divine Son. 

During the Mass the priest twice incenses the 
altar, and he himself, the missal, ministers, and 
people are also incensed. The altar is incensed in 
token of the respectful homage due to God, in whose 
honour it is erected. While this is being done the 
second time, the priest asks that his prayer may 
ascend as incense in the sight of God, that his heart 
may never incline to evil, and that the fire of Divine 
love may burn in the hearts of all. He incenses the 
bread and wine by making three crosses over them 
with the censer, in token of the mystic union that 
exists between the sacrifice of the Mass and the 
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Blessed Trinity; and he also incenses them round 
about to signify that the elements are to be devoted 
exclusively to the holy sacrifice. Afterwards, the 
priest himself, the ministers, and the people are in- 
censed to signify that they all form one mystic body, 
of which Christ is the Head. 

In connection with the ceremonial of the Mass, a 
few additional words may be said about the altar and 
its appurtenances. As sacrifices were offered up to 
God practically from the commencement of man’s 
existence upon the earth, we must go back to the 
beginning of man’s existence if we would trace the 
history of the altar; for, as we have seen, sacrifice 
necessarily supposes an altar on which the sacrifice 
may be offered. From the time of Abel onwards the 
patriarchs erected altars that they might offer sacri- 
fice to God; and the Church of Christ, from the 
commencement of her existence, not only erected 
altars for the celebration of that sacrifice which she 
regards as essential to religion, but also has shown 
her respect for them by legislating for their proper 
erection. 

It was enacted that the altar table (mensa) should 
be of a single stone representative of the rock of 
Calvary on which Christ was sacrificed, and figura- 
tive of Him who said of Himself that ‘the stone 
which the builders rejected should become the head 
of the corner’ (Matt. xxi. 42; 1 Cor. x. 4). More- 
over, it was prescribed that the altar should be con- 
secrated to God in the most solemn manner, and 
that there should always be enclosed in it some relics 
of saints, thus continuing, in a manner, the custom 
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observed in the Catacombs of erecting altars over 
the tombs of the martyrs. The altar had also to be 
erected on an elevation, and turned as much as 
possible to the east. Its elevation was intended to 
remind the faithful of Mount Calvary, and of the 
duty of ever directing their thoughts heavenwards ; 
its easterly direction betokened the fact that it repre- 
sented Christ, the Sun of Justice. 

Being thus consecrated to God and devoted to so 
holy a purpose, it was natural that efforts should 
ever have been made to beautify and becomingly 
adorn the altar. When used for Mass it must be 
covered with three white linen cloths, previously 
blessed, in memory of the linen cloths in which the 
dead body of the Saviour was enshrouded, and it 
must also be provided with two, four, or six candle- 
sticks with wax candles, two, at least, of which must 
be kept burning during the celebration of Mass. 
These lights are emblematic of Christ, who is the 
light of the world—the light that enlightens everyone 
that comes into the world—and they also represent 
the faith of Christians in the real presence, on the 
altar, of Christ who consumed Himself for love of us. 
This faith also finds expression in the lamp always 
alight before the tabernacle, in which reposes the 
Blessed Sacrament, as an emblem of the honour and 
devotion which should be paid to Him, and as a 
substitute for that perpetual adoration which is due 
to Him, but which it is impossible to keep up in 
most churches. 

The altar must also be provided with a crucifix, to 
keep priest and people ever reminded that their 
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Saviour died for their redemption ; and its presence 
during Mass is imperatively prescribed in order that 
the faithful may always keep in mind the fact that 
the Mass is a commemoration and continuation of 
the sacrifice which He offered on Calvary, and that 
it is God alone to whom is referred this supreme act 
of worship. 

For the Mass there is also required a chalice and 
paten, or small plate, on which the Host rests. 
These must be of gold or of silver gilt, and must be 
consecrated by a bishop before being used. During 
the first hundred years or so of the Christian era, 
copper, glass, and even wooden chalices were allowed, 
as the Christians were too poor to provide better ones. 
In the time of Pope Urban I. (223-230) the use of 
wooden chalices was abolished, and soon after it was 
forbidden to use those made of glass, horn, or stone. 
As soon as the means of the Church permitted it, 
only chalices and patens of precious metal were 
allowed, as was natural, considering the sacred 
purpose to which they are put. 

The appurtenances of the chalice are the ‘corporal,’ 
‘pall,’ and ‘mundatory.’ The corporal is a linen 
cloth on which the chalice rests while it is being used 
at Mass, and on which the consecration takes place. 
The pall is a small, stiff piece of linen used for. 
covering the chalice during Mass; and the mundatory, 
or ‘ purificator,’ is a linen cloth used for wiping the 
chalice, fingers, and mouth of the priest after com- 
munion. When not in use these cloths are kept in 
what is called a ‘ burse,’ which, with a veil, covers the 
chalice when it is being carried to and from the altar. 
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Of the prayers and particular ceremonies of the 
Mass it is not necessary to treat here, but it may be 
mentioned that, regarded simply from a devotional 
point of view, the Mass is the most devout and 
affecting worship that the mind of man could possibly 
conceive. As has been shown by Dr. Lingard, 
Father Bridget, and Dr. Gasquet, it was formerly 
the most cherished act of worship in this country, 
and its suppression gave rise to insurrections all over 
the country, and caused the death of many thousands 
of Englishmen. Their veneration for it is shown by 
the following extract from ‘The Lay Folk’s Mass 
Book,’ which was in circulation more than six 
hundred years ago, and the lines may serve as a 
fitting conclusion to this endeavour to justify the 
Catholic belief in Transubstantiation and the Mass: 


‘The worthiest thing, most of goodness, 
In all this world, it is the Mass. 
If a thousand clerks did nought else 
(According as St. Jerome tells) 
But told the virtue of Mass-singing, 
And the profit of Mass-hearing, 
Yet should they never the fifth part, 
For all their wit and all their art, 
Tell the virtue, meeds, and pardon 
To them that with devotion, 
In cleanness and with good intent, 
Do worship to this Sacrament.’ 


THE END 
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Guardian.—‘It must do good to all readers to be reminded of 
the true source of happiness, and Mr. Kelly delivers his reminder 
in language which is at once graceful and thoughtful.’ 

Irish Catholic.—‘ Father Kelly’s style is luminous, graceful, 
flexible, eloquent, heart-moving. We would recommend our readers 
to procure the book and to read it through; they will find them- 
selves, if they do so, mentally refreshed and delighted, as well as 
spiritually enlightened and strengthened.’ 


Aberdeen Free Press.—‘ The book is instructive, well written, 
learned in all relevant literature, full of reverence and hope, 
sober-minded, and is fitted to be of use in an age of doubt and 
hesitation.’ 

Aberdeen Journal.—‘They are amongst the most interesting 
“sermons it has been our privilege to read. Indeed, there is not a 
dull page in the whole book, and Mr. Kelly’s twenty-four chapters 
deserve a very high place among the Christian literature on the 
subject.’ 

Daily Express.—' The work of a ripe scholar and thinker. Dignity 
and restraint are marked features of a book that is eloquent and 
lofty, and full of freshness, suggestion, and truth.’ 


Catholic Times.—‘ The author of this work puts forward golden 
precepts in such a way that the reader becomes more and more 
pleased as he advances in the perusal of the book. It is a book 
a sets human pursuits and ambitions before us in their true 
ight.’ 

Birmingham Gazette.—‘The book is one which the secular 
moralist, the Christian, or the litterateur will equally enjoy.’ 

Birmingham Post.—‘In these admirably written essays we are 
taken over the whole gamut of human life, and all the philosophy 
is discussed which the sons of flesh need concern themselves about.’ 

Dundee Courier.—‘ The work cannot be too highly commended. 
It has a distinct literary finish about it, and the subject is ex- 
haustively treated throughout.’ 


Daily Graphic.—‘The volume is carefully written, and is 
characterized by a refinement and simplicity which are very 
refreshing.’ 

Queen.— Ably written and redolent of learning and knowledge.’ 

Church Review.—‘ Father Kelly’s delightful book.’ 

Record.—‘ The book is interesting, and the writer displays 
patristic learning as well as logical ability.’ 


LONDON: 


JOHN LONG, 13 & 14 NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, 
And all Libvavies and Booksellers. 
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